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OBITER  SCRIPTA.  VI. 

If  it  should  prove  that  Great  Britain  fails  to  defeat  Kaiserism, 
and  thereby  ceases  to  be  Great  Britain — at  least,  to  be  the  British 
Empire — the  cause  of  failure  will  be  our  superstitious  belief  in  a 
House  of  Commons  as  the  only  possible  government  in  war.  To 
Britons  that  House  has  become  a  sacred  fetish  in  which  they  put 
absolute  faith,  and  which  they  vaunt  as  the  principle  of  Democracy. 
As  the  German  race  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their,  nation  to  the 
Army,  their  Kaiser,  and  Kultur,  as  Irishmen  seem  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice  Ireland  to  revenge,  so  Britons  will  see  England  go  down  rather 
than  doubt  the  collective  wisdom  of  Parhament.  All  our  disasters 
and  our  blunders  can  be  ultimately  traced  to  this  :  that  from  the 
inveterate  tradition  of  centuries  we  put  trust  in  the  majesty  of 
Parliament  we  can  only  think  Parliamentarily,  and  look  to  Par¬ 
liamentary  tactics  as  the  road  to  victory.  It  would  be  idle  to  raise 
an  academic  argument  about  Parliamentary  government  in  peace 
and  normal  times.  In  war  and  in  revolution,  I  say,  it  means 
disaster,  confusion,  ruin.  And  we  are  in  war  and  in  revolution. 
***** 

Against  this  it  will  be  said  that  Parliament  is  being  gagged, 
misled,  and  ignored  by  Ministers.  There  are  indeed  loud  outcries 
about  the  tyranny  of  the  dictator  of  the  hour,  criticism  silenced, 
and  information  refused.  But  this  is  no  real  answer.  Prime 
Minister,  War  Council,  Cabinet,  and  Ministers,  however  much 
invested  with  arbitrary  power,  exercise  their  office  under  rigid 
conditions  of  Parliamentary  tactics.  The  tone  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  party  combinations,  divisions  and  whips,  are  ever  in 
their  minds  and  govern  their  decrees.  Be  the  nominal  head  of 
the  Government  Asquith  or  Lloyd  George — as  it  might  be  with 
Henderson — his  policy  is  framed  to  meet  what  the  House  will 
say,  or  want,  or  do.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  in  no  sense  a  real 
dictator.  At  any  rate,  he  is  living  from  day  to  day  at  the  mercy 
of  a  hostile  division,  as  Clemenceau  is  not,  as  Wilson  is  not — much 
less  as  Hindenburg  is  not.  Hindenburg  finds  the  Reichstag  useful 
to  blow  off  steam.  Clemenceau  is  master  of  the  Chamber,  as 
Wilson  is  far  more  master  of  Congress.  Even  the  power  of  the 
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Press,  which  is  so  often  denounced,  acts  by  and  through  the  Hou?e 
of  Commons. 

*  *  * 

In  the  six  years  before  the  war,  when  Asquith,  Grey,  and 
Haldane  knew  that  a  tremendous  attack  from  Germany  was 
inevitable,  why  did  they  not  make  full  preparations  to  meet  it? 
Because  they  dared  not  face  the  House  of  Commons.  When  the 
blow  came  in  1914,  why  did  they  not  call  the  nation  to  arms?  The 
House  was  still  under  the  intoxication  of  “  Peace,  Retrenchment, 
Home  Rule.”  When  the  nation  forced  them  into  Conscription, 
why  did  they  not  include  Irishmen?  The  Nationalist  Party  were 
masters  of  the  Parliamentary  situation.  When  all  the  vital 
problems  of  Suffrage,  Education,  House  of  Lords,  Agriculture,  and 
Finance  were  mooted,  why  was  the  one  thought  to  conciliate  the 
rival  factions  in  the  House,  instead  of  trusting  the  real  sense  of 
the  nation,  which  detested  most  of  these  factions?  When,  a  year 
ago,  it  became  certain  that  the  enemy  would  have  enormous 
fresh  resources,  why  was  nothing  done?  Because  the  House 
w'ould  not  like  to  do  anything !  When  in  a  panic  they  sought  to 
raise  an  unprecedented  age  of  service,  w'hy  did  they  bethink  them 
of  Irish  Conscription  plus  Irish  Home  Rule? 

***** 

Why?  Because  it  seemed  a  good  House  of  Commons  bar  to 
opposition.  And  when  Conscription  in  Ireland  raised  a  storm, 
why  was  an  Irish  Secretary  appointed — for  the  very  reason  that 
he  had  voted  against  it?  Because  it  would  reassure  Mr.  Dillon 
and  his  friends,  and  bring  them  back  to  Westminster  w'here  their 
presence  seemed  so  much  desired  !  No  !  In  this  world-w’ar,  in  this 
world-revolution,  Britain  has  no  dictator;  no  Government;  no 
statesmen  at  all.  Why  not?  Because  the  House  of  Commons  makes 
it  impossible.  We  have  able,  patriotic,  eloquent,  devoted  public 
men,  who  were  bred  in  the  atmosphere  of  St.  Stephen’s — that 
mephitic  Hall  of  muddle,  talk,  and  compromise — men  who  never 
see  their  country,  Europe,  or  the  world  unless  under  the  historic 
eye  of  Mr.  Speaker.  Our  most  famous  Parliamentary  Ministers— 
Walpole,  North,  W.  Pitt,  Gladstone — in  European  policy  led  us 
into  a  series  of  disasters.  We  were  only  successful  in  w^ar  when 
men  like  Cromwell,  Churchill,  Chatham,  and  Wellington  broke 
the  Parliamentary  fetters.  There  is  no  one  to  deliver  us  from  it 
now.  The  old  humdrum  Parliamentary  machine — with  weeks 
of  futile  debate,  questions,  committees,  intrigues,  busybodies, 
Paul  Prys,  and  envious  traitors — has  to  go  rumbling  along,  though 
our  men  die  and  food-ships  sink. 

***** 
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So,  too,  the  Irish  dilemma  is  mainly  due  to  the  superstition 
which  surrounds  the  name  of  Parliament.  To  the  average  Briton 
Parliament  is  a  sort  of  terrestrial  Providence — a  heaven  to  which 
patriotic  souls  may  ascend  to  glory.  A  glamour  of  mundane  omni¬ 
potence  gilds  it.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  Home  Eule  for 
Ireland,  very  wisely,  as  most  of  us  thought,  but  identified  this  with 
the  ambiguous  term  of  Parliament,  Irishmen  and  too  many  Britons, 
Australians,  and  Americans  took  this  to  mean  the  practical 
autonomy  and  independent  supremacy  of  an  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  All  Parliaments  within  the  British  Empire  have  real 
independence  with  only  a  formal  suzerainty.  To  the  average 
Briton  the  idea  of  any  Parliament  being  subordinate  to  another 
Parliament  was  a  paradox.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  party  might 
reiterate  with  cogent  eloquence  that  the  new  Parliament  in  Dublin 
was  quite  an  understudy  to  the  old  Parliament  in  Westminster. 
To  the  Irish  this  seemed  only  meant  to  save  Mr.  Gladstone’s  face 
and  to  ease  the  Gladstonian  conscience ;  but  that,  in  fact  and  for 
the  future,  a  Parliament  in  Dublin  really  meant  the  national 
independence  of  Ireland.  And  the  more  familiar  the  idea  of  a 
Dublin  Parliament  became  to  Britons,  to  Ulster,  to  our  Colonies, 
and  abroad,  the  more  readily  it  settled  down  to  the  idea  of  Irish 
independence — which,  as  Euclid  says,  “  is  absurd.” 

*  ♦  ♦  *  * 

Of  course,  the  believers  in  Parliamentary  parties  will  cry  out 
I  that  all  this  means  a  military  dictatorship  for  autocracy,  and  rank 
Prussianism.  To  charge  me  with  anything  of  the  kind,  who  for 
fifty  years  now  have  denounced  all  forms  of  aggression,  warlike 
adventures,  and  absolutism,  w’ould  be  ridiculous.  A  veteran  repub¬ 
lican  in  principle,  a  fervent  advocate  for  a  real  popular  Government 
and  the  root  principle  of  the  purse-strings  being  in  the  absolute 
control  of  representatives  of  the  Nation,  I  have  never  been  false 
to  this  faith  for  an  hour.  But  I  have  always  repudiated  the 
autocracy  vested  in  the  House  of  Commons — and  I  have  always 
held  up  the  American  as  a  far  wiser  type  of  Government.  In 
such  war — such  revolution — as  this,  I  see  that  our  venerable  for¬ 
mulas  about  Hampden,  Pym,  Somers,  Pitt,  and  Fox  are  leading 
us  straight  to  ruin.  I  make  no  charge  against  our  public  men. 
They  are  doing  their  best  in  the  system  in  w'hich  they  were  bred . 
It  is  the  obsolete  system  which  is  at  fault.  I  join  in  no  factious 
cry.  I  only  say  this ;  In  the  death-grapple  of  the  nation  there 
must  be  one  head ;  in  a  world-w'ar  strategy  belongs  to  trained 
soldiers — not  to  orators. 

The  Eeport  of  liord  Bryce  on  a  Second  Chamber  (Cd.  9038)  is 
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a  most  able  document  which  will  have  permanent  interest  and 
great  authority.  By  cruel  chance  it  appears  in  a  time  of  militarv 
crisis  and  of  a  whirligig  at  home,  so  that  no  immediate  effect  * 
can  be  given,  though  it  well  deserves  to  be  studied,  even  in  mid¬ 
revolution  as  we  are.  Ever  since  1906  I  have  constantly  written 
and  spoken  on  this  problem,  and  in  March,  1910,  I  published  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  reform,  which,  with  one  essential  difference, 
runs  parallel  to  the  proposals  of  the  Conference.  The  points  of 
identity  in  these  two  schemes  are  these  :  (1)  A  Chamber  of  300; 
(2)  Having  different  sections  by  different  modes  of  elections; 
(8)  All  on  the  proportional  system ;  (4)  With  one  small  section 
from  the  present  House  of  Peers ;  (5)  The  principal  section  to  be 
chosen  by  electors  of  local  areas ;  (6)  The  sections  sitting  for 
different  terms  of  years ;  (7)  The  present  rules  as  to  all  financial 
questions  to  be  retained  and  improved ;  (8)  Differences  between 
the  two  Houses  to  be  settled  by  joint  Conference.  All  of  these 
points  are  most  ably  discussed  in  the  Eeport,  which  is  especially 
cogent  in  respect  to  the  Functions  and  the  Elements  of  a  Second 
Chamber ;  on  Indirect  Election ;  on  Proportional  Election ;  on 
Territorial  Areas  for  Electoral  Bodies ;  on  Finance ;  and  on  main¬ 
tenance  of  those  traditional  elements  which  are  compatible  with 
modern  democracy.  All  this  is  excellent  and  convincing. 


The  points  on  which  I  propose  to  offer  criticism  are  these: 

(1)  The  election  of  eighty-one  Peers,  including  five  bishops; 

(2)  Payment  of  salaries  to  Senators ;  (3)  Election  by  the  House 
of  Commons  in  geographical  groups ;  (4)  Settlement  of  differences 
between  the  two  Houses,  not  by  aggregate  voting  of  a  two-thirds 
majority,  but  by  Conferences  of  sixty  members  of  the  two  Houses, 
and  finally  “  by  the  House  of  Commons  alone.”  Of  these  points 
Nos.  (1)  and  (2)  are  subordinate ;  but  Nos.  (3)  and  (4)  would 
reduce  the  Second  Chamber  to  be  a  mere  appendage  and  creature 
of  the  First  Chamber,  and  thus  would  fall  back  on  the  one-chanuber 
system,  however  much  disguised. 

***** 

The  retention  in  a  Second  Chamber  of  an  element  from  the 
present  House  of  Lords  is  a  sound  principle  and  is  forcibly  argued 
in  Section  26  of  Lord  Bryce’s  Report.  But  the  retention  of 
eighty-one  Peers,  including  five  Bishops,  and  these  to  be  jointly 
selected  by  the  two  Houses,  is  excessive  in  number,  and  nugatory 
as  a  maintenance  of  historic  continuity.  The  scheme  I  propounded 
in  1910  gave  fifty  Senators  to  be  elected  by  the  House  of  Lords— 
being  Peers,  Commoners,  or  ecclesiastics  of  any  Church.  By  this 
method  probably  one-third  of  those  chosen  w^ould  not  be  Peers— 
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and  the  Peers  who  w'ere  elected  would  be  chosen  not  as  Peers 
but  as  statesmen.  The  suggestion  of  salaries  to  the  new  Senators 
is  a  sorry  concession  to  democratic  greed. 

♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

But  the  proposed  selection  of  three-fourths  of  the  Second  Cham¬ 
ber  by  the  First  Chamber  voting  by  panels,  and  the  final  decision 
of  differences  “  by  the  House  of  Commons  alone,”  takes  the  heart 
out  of  the  Senate  as  a  moderating  power  and  would  make  it  a 
hollow  echo  of  the  People’s  House.  In  admirable  words  of  mature 
wisdom  Lord  Bryce  in  Section  1  of  his  Eeport  urges  that  a  Second 
Chamber  should  be  “  different  in  type  and  composition  from  the 
popular  Assembly,”  that  it  should  have  “  strength  sufficient  to 
act  as  a  moderating  influence  in  the  conduct  of  national  affairs.” 
What  “  difference  in  type,”  what  ”  moderating  influence  ”  would 
be  left  to  a  Chamber  which  at  every  stage  is  elected  more  or  less 
by  the  other  House  ?  The  House  of  Commons  is  to  choose  three- 
fourths  ;  the  other  fourth  is  to  be  chosen  by  joint  Committees ; 
differences  are  to  be  settled  by  joint  Conferences,  and  finally  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  What  freedom,  what  character,  what  in¬ 
fluence,  wffiat  efficiency  would  be  left  to  a  House  so  controlled  by 
its  ?reat  neighbour,  as  a  Bussian  Rada  or  a  Roumanian  monarchy 
is  under  the  heel  of  a  German  General  ? 

*  *  m  *  * 

All  this  is  the  one-chamber  plan,  saving  the  face  of  the  historic 
House.  Was  it  not  Lord  Grey  who  said  that  “single-chamber 
was  damnation  ”  ?  In  less  vigorous  language  I  venture  to  put 
in  a  plea  for  the  one  plank  of  conservative  force  left  in  the  wreck 
of  our  ancient  Constitution.  My  canons  in  1910  were  : — 

1.  That  hereditary  legislation  is  effete. 

2.  That  a  real  and  strong  Senate  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  legislation 
and  of  government. 

3.  That  its  title  must  be  personal  merit  and  elective  choice. 

Above  all,  it  must  be  chosen  by  a  body  different  from  the  House 

of  Commons,  and  I  proposed  election  by  the  County  Councils  in 
proportion  to  their  constituencies.  The  essence  of  a  Senate  is 
to  bring  a  moderating  and  critical  judgment  on  the  measures  of  a 
democratic  House.  In  order  to  be  a  revising  force  at  all  it  must 
have  different  men,  of  a  different  order,  chosen  by  a  different 
order  of  electors.  And  so  some  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
Conference  seem  to  think.  The  good  sense  of  Englishmen  will 
hold  to  the  principle  of  a  Second  Chamber  differing  from  the  first 
in  origin  and  in  constitution,  with  real  power,  not  only  to  delay, 
but  to  moderate  the  legislation  of  the  First  Chamber.  _ 
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But  at  present  the  discussion  is  purely  academic,  and  this 
masterly  Report  of  a  great  jurist  and  diplomat  will  sink,  we  fear 
into  the  lethal  Limbo  of  Parliamentary  Papers.  In  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  wave  that  is  sweeping  over  Britain,  there  seems  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  reformed  Second  Chamber  on  this  or  any  other  plan. 

The  still  calm  voice  of  Reason  will  not  be  heard  amid  the  roar  of 
millions  of  voices  of  men  and  women  adoring  omnipotent  Demo¬ 
cracy — in  unison.  All  the  signs  now  point  to  this  :  that  the  new 
House  of  Commons,  with  twenty  millions  of  voters,  half  of  them 
untried  and  ignorant  in  politics,  will  suffer  nothing  to  come  be¬ 
tween  the  wind  and  their  autocracy.  Why  should  a  House  of 
Commons  be  “  the  People  ” — the  sole  representative  of  Democracy 
— and  a  Chamber,  equally  elected  on  the  score  of  merit  by  popular 
representatives,  be  treated  as  an  antique  incubus?  Whilst  a  House 
of  Lords  remains,  that  might  be  so.  But  when  the  hereditary 
Chamber  is  superannuated  by  common  consent,  as  all  serious 
reformers  agree,  a  true  Senate,  elected  by  chosen  representatives 
of  the  people,  would  be  no  less  really  the  voice  of  the  Nation— 
indeed,  as  we  see  in  America  and  in  France,  might  be  the  more 
mature  and  considered  voice  of  the  .Nation.  Democracy!  What 
sophisms,  what  follies  ,what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  hallowed 

name !  I 

***** 

If  any  of  us  feel  downhearted  at  the  prospect  of  a  fifth  year 
of  this  unspeakable  war,  let  him  turn  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
Gains  of  the  War  (Clarendon  Press.  9d.)  and  he  will  find  our 
future  situation  foreshadowed  with  judgment,  courage,  wit,  and 
hope.  He  shows  that,  come  what  may,  the  tremendous  lessons 
that  we,  the  honourable  saviours  of  civilisation,  have  dealt  to  its  j 
barbarous  enemies  will  have  left  the  w'orld  purer  and  easier  for 
our  sons  and  grandsons.  The  union  of  France,  Britain,  Italy,  I 
and  of  these  our  Allies  with  the  mighty  people  of  America  will 
form  a  permanent  (i.e.,  a  moral)  League  of  Nations  more  real 
than  the  dream  of  a  formal  international  authority  with  armed 
force.  Sir  Walter  truly  sees  that  we  must  have  severe  trials  to 
meet  after  the  war,  even  for  one  whole  generation.  We  are 
fighting  and  suffering  for  our  descendants — for  a  nobler,  happier 
world  to  come.  Our  “  clear  gains,”  he  says,  will  be  found  in  : 
the  lessons  of  honour,  truth,  endurance,  simplicity,  union,  which  = 
we  have  learned  ourselves  and  have  taught  humanity  to  trust- 
in  the  final  reconciliation  of  Britain  with  the  nations  that  we  1 
have  long  held  at  arm’s  length — in  the  vast  ascendency  in  the  i 
future  of  our  incomparable  English  tongue  and  of  our  immortal  !] 
English  literature,  when  both  will  be  the  possession  of  one  hundred  | 

and  seventy  millions,  spread  across  our  planet.  I 

***** 
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Turning  to  the  scientific  treatises  of  Bishop  Wilkins  (1614-1672), 
a  founder  and  first  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  I  was  struck 
by  a  singular  point  in  the  history  of  science  and  religion.  Wilkins, 
a  man  certainly  of  original  mind,  the  inventor  of  the  term  “  sub¬ 
marine  navigation,”  and  the  first  to  consider  the  problem  seriously 
as  a  competent  mathematician,  published,  in  1640,  a  learned  Dis¬ 
course  in  150  pages  to  prove  that  the  earth  is  a  planet  and  goes 
round  the  sun.  And  this  adventurous  essay,  full  of  some  sound, 
and  much  absurd,  mechanical  science,  was  published  in  a  fifth 
edition  in  1707,  twenty  years  after  Newton’s  Principia,  forty  years 
after  Newton’s  telescope,  seventy  years  after  Galileo’s  Dialogues, 
nearly  one  hundred  years  after  the  publication  of  Kepler’s  New 
Astronomy,  and  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  Copernicus  began 
to  revolutionise  our  conception  of  the  solar  system.  And  Wilkins’ 
Discourse  of  1640  was  first  published  twenty  years  after  the 
yovum  Organum,  many  years  after  the  death  of  Bacon,  and  some 
years  after  the  Geometry  of  Descartes.  That  is  to  say,  it  required 
some  two  centuries  before  even  men  of  science  were  quite  certain 
that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun. 

*  *  #  #  • 

When  we  read  these  mathematical  Tracts  of  Wilkins,  pub¬ 
lished  just  a  hundred  years  after  the  Reformation,  in  the  very 
dawn  of  modem  philosophy  and  physical  science,  we  may  see  how 
original  thought  was  in  the  bondage  of  ancient  fetters,  even  in  the 
lifetime  of  Descartes,  Galileo,  Pascal,  Hobbes,  and  Toricelli. 
Wilkins,  keen,  learned,  ingenious  as  he  was,  is  dominated  by 
three  forces  :  antique  learning,  false  observations  of  natural  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  the  Scriptures.  He  quotes  Pythagoras,  Aristotle. 
Pliny,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Josephus,  Tycho,  Kepler,  Galileo,  all  as 
of  equal  authority.  To  them  he  adds  citations  from  schoolmen. 
Renascence  physicists.  Dr.  Gilbert,  both  Bacons,  and  Talmudists. 
An  observation  recorded  by  Mendoza,  or  by  Pracastorius,  by 
Vallesius,  or  Fromondns,  is  to  Wilkins  as  conclusive  as  anything 
seen  by  Galileo’s  telescope — which,  by  the  way,  he  does  not 
cite.  Lastly,  he  feels  bound  by  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  he 
labours  to  show  by  a  crowd  of  theological  witnesses  that  Revela¬ 
tion  now'here  compels  us  to  believe  our  earth  to  be  the  only  world, 
nor  that  the  sun  goes  round  the  earth.  The  Bible  in  fact  seems 
far  more  repressive  to  Free  Thought,  even  than  Pope,  Council,  and 
Inquisition.  The  moral  of  all  this  is  to  show  how  the  progress 
of  science,  even  of  mechanical  invention  and  of  human  civilisation, 
depends  on  the  solution  of  ultimate  problems  of  philosophy  and 
religion . 

***** 

In  these  days  of  strain  I  find  relief  in  bathing  my  spirit  again 
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in  the  great  books  of  all  time ;  and  of  late  I  have  been  turning  to 
Don  Quixote.  The  sanguinary  infatuation  of  the  bellicose  Knight 
and  the  abject  submission  of  his  very  human  Squire  prefigure  the 
insane  ambition  of  the  German  Quixote  and  the  servile  surrender 
of  the  German  people.  It  would  seem  incredible  that  a  race  of 
such  high  ^intellect,  vast  learning,  and  wide  experience  of  Nature 
and  of  Man  can  have  nursed  the  crazy  dream  of  world  dominion 
which  the  Kaiser  thunders  forth  to  his  dupes.  For  some  two 
generations  he  and  his  kind  have  been  taught  a  Hebrew  creed,  a 
phantasmic  philosophy,  and  a  false  history,  just  as  the  Don  had 
lost  his  reason  by  poring  over  Knight-errantry.  A  perverted 
literature  and  an  education  of  drill  have  turned  the  brain  of  the 
leaders  of  German  politics  and  thought.  They  cling  still  to  their 
wild  hopes  in  defiance  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  finding,  as  did 
Quixote,  some  subtle  excuse  to  explain  every  failure.  Like  Sancho, 
too,  the  German  Hans  and  the  troopers  under  the  whip  march 
on  to  death  in  blind  faith  in  their  imperious  masters.  An  inhuman 
doctrine  of  humanity,  transfigured  into  a  national  religion,  can 
alone  account  for  the  Quixote  of  Potsdam  and  the  delusion  of 
the  Sanchos  who  worship  him  as  a  Saint  Michael  in  arms. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  * 

Having  given  the  first  lecture  of  the  series  in  1905,  I  naturally 
feel  interested  in  the  Herbert  Spencer  Lecture  at  Oxford  in  1917. 
It  was  given  by  M.  Emile  Boutroux,  Hon.  D.Litt.,  of  the  French 
Academy,  etc.,  etc.,  and  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
Clarendon  Press — The  relation  between  Thought  and  Action  from 
the  German  and  from  the  Classical  point  of  view.  After  a  good 
deal  of  metaphysical  verbiage,  which  to  our  school  reads  only  as 
a  kind  of  idealist  conundrum,  M.  Boutroux  settles  down  to  a  very 
interesting  discussion  on  the  influence  of  German  metaphysical 
philosophy  on  the  German  mentality,  especially  in  relation  to 
politics  and  war.  He  traces  it  from  Kant’s  separation  of  Thought 
from  Action,  and  then  by  the  modifications  of  Fichte  and  Hegel : 
until,  under  the  Bismarckian  era.  Action  became  for  the  KuUur 
of  Germans  its  own  law,  and  its  own  innate  development  was 
Might.  Now  M.  Boutroux  shows  that,  with  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
the  higher  classical  genius.  Thought  and  Action  are  not  separate, 
but  cognate,  co-ordinate,  and  related,  and  Action  is  controlled  by 
Feeling,  under  the  inspiration  of  Thought.  As  a  philosophical 
explanation  of  the  way  in  which  violence — and  then  brutality — 
has  taken  possession  of  the  German  mind  as  a  form  both  of  wisdom 
and  religion  all  this  is  excellent  and  suggestive. 

♦  *  #  •  * 

The  hold  which  this  Satanic  metaphysic  has  obtained  over 
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German  Kultur  and  the  German  public  is  due  to  the  absolute 
docility  of  German  education  to  the  iron  discipline  of  the 
State,  i.e.,  to  the  Praetorian  army.  There  is  something 
comic  in  the  picture  of  German  professors,  so  dreamy  and  un¬ 
practical  in  real  life,  presenting  to  their  pupils  Might  as  the 
supreme  law  of  God  and  Man.  Such  is  the  outcome  of  a  rotten 
metaphysic.  M.  Boutroux  concludes  with  great  force  that  all 
rightness  in  human  life  comes  from  the  due  combination  of 
Thought,  Feeling,  and  Action — “  when  Thought  and  Action  are 
both  upheld  and  inspired  by  Feeling  ” ;  “  so  that  their  relation 
would  be  one  of  reciprocity  and  harmony.”  Now  this  quite  funda¬ 
mental  truth  M.  Boutroux  asserts  almost  in  the  very  words  of 
Comte.  Strangely  enough,  he  misquotes  Comte  in  attributing  to 
him  the  predominance  of  Feeling.  Comte’s  maxims,  as  shown  in 
the  handbook  edited  by  myself,  insist  on  the  co-operation  and 
harmony  of  Thought,  Feeling,  Action.  “  Act  from  Affection, 
Think  in  order  to  Act.”  “  The  Heart  suggests  Problems  and  the 
Intellect  solves  them.”  ”  The  human  problem  consists  in  the 
subordination  of  Egoism  to  Altruism.”  M.  Boutroux  quotes 
Pascal,  but  omits  Comte’s  favourite  motto  from  Vauvenargues  : 
“  Les  grandes  pensees  viennent  du  cceur.**  In  fact,  M.  Boutroux’s 
solution  of  the  problem  of  life,  I  can  assure  him,  is  pure  Posi¬ 
tivism — and  is  stated  (in  his  pp.  25-32)  almost  exactly  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Comte.  But  then,  the  Positive  Philosophy  is  under  a 
conspiracy  of  silence  to  the  French  Academy — perhaps  even  to 
some  Academies  and  Societies  in  England. 


Frederic  Harrison. 


GEEMANY’S  NATUEAL  WEALTH. 


Before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  most  Englishmen  looked 
at  German  economic  conditions  through  strongly-coloured  party- 
political  spectacles.  Tariff  Eeformers  loudly  asserted  that  Germany 
was  enormously  wealthy  owing  to  her  Tariff,  while  Free  Traders 
equally  stoutly  maintained  that  Germany  was  wretchedly  poor. 
In  the  summer  of  1914,  at  a  moment  when  the  pre-war  tension 
was  greatest,  a  very  distinguished  Free  Trader  assured  me  that 
peace  would  certainly  be  maintained,  that  Germany’s  financial 
|x>sition  w'as  very  unfavourable,  that  she  suffered  from  chronic 
deficits,  that  her  last  loan  had  been  a  failure,  that  she  could 
not  afford  to  go  to  war.  When  I  expressed  doubt  at  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  his  views  he  replied  with  indignation  :  “Of  course,  you 
are  a  Tariff  Eeformer  !  ’’ 

Four  years  of  w^ar,  during  which  Germany  has  financed  her 
impecunious  allies  and  has  spent  untold  millions  among  the  neutral 
States,  have  proved  even  to  the  blindest  that  Germany,  who  was 
lamentably  poor  a  few  decades  ago,  who,  in  1870,  after  her  first 
victories  over  France,  raised  with  difficulty  a  loan  of  a  few  million 
pounds  at  10  per  cent.,  only  half  of  which  was  subscribed  for, 
has  suddenly  become  exceedingly  wealthy.  British  party  strife 
and  party-political  prejudice  have  shrunk  into  the  background. 
Hence  the  moment  seems  favourable  for  making  a  brief  and  im¬ 
partial  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  wealth  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Such  an  investigation  seems  particularly  timely  because 
it  is  frequently,  but  rather  rashly,  asserted,  and  very  widely 
believed,  that  Germany  will  be  ruined  if  she  should  lose  the  war, 
that  no  indemnity,  and  certainly  no  adequate  indemnity,  can  be 
expected  from  her  even  if  the  Allies  should  gain  a  complete 
victory. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  Great  Britain  people  are  unfortunately 
apt  to  subordinate  facts  to  their  party-political  or  their  personal 
views  and  aspirations.  While  convinced  Tariff  Eeformers  ascribe 
Germany’s  vast  prosperity  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  Protection, 
enthusiastic  Free  Traders,  who  at  last  have  reluctantly  begun  to 
admit  Germany’s  wealth,  ascribe  it  to  tbe  better  education  of 
the  German  people  and  to  their  industry  and  frugality.  Opponents 
of  amateur  government  believe  that  Germany’s  economic  progress 
is  due  to  government  by  experts ;  Socialists  assert  that  State 
Socialism  has  enriched  the  country ;  while  many  advocates  of 
inland  transport  reform  see  in  Germany’s  excellent  railways  and 
canals  the  principal  factor  of  her  wonderful  industrial  development. 
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As  a  rule  great  economic  phenomena  are  due,  not  to  a  single 
cause,  but  to  a  number  of  causes.  Expert  government,  an  able, 
well-organised  and  conscientious  administration,  good  railways 
and  canals,  a  fiscal  policy  designed,  not  for  vote-catching  purposes, 
but  for  purely  economic  ends,  and  a  good  education  have  all  power¬ 
fully  contributed  to  making  Germany  efficient  and  prosperous. 
However,  wealth  depends  not  merely  on  the  exertions  of  men. 
Wealth  is  created  by  the  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  Nature 
by  men.  An  industrious,  ambitious,  well-trained,  well-governed 
and  well-directed  nation  cannot  hope  to  accumulate  great  wealth 
unless  it  possesses  great  natural  resources.  Greenland  would 
remain  poor,  even  if  all  the  Eskimos  were  Camegies  and 
Edisons. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  by  those  who  are  insufficiently 
acquainted  with  German  affairs,  and  by  those  who  wish  to  ascribe 
(rermany’s  phenomenal  economic  success  to  some  single  cause, 
that  Germany  is  naturally  an  exceedingly  poor  country,  that  she 
owes  her  vast  w^ealth  almost  exclusively  to  the  exertions  of  her 
people  and  to  the  ability  of  her  rulers.  In  reality  Germany  is 
endowed  wdth  very  great  and  exceedingly  valuable  natural 
resources.  Among  these  the  following  are  particularly  important. 
Germany  possesses  ; — 

1.  By  far  the  greatest  mineral  resources  in  Europe,  especially 
coal,  potash  and  iron  ore  ; 

2.  A  geographical  configuration  most  favourable  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  and  industry  ; 

3.  An  unrivalled  system  of  natural  waterways  which  opens  up 
the  country  in  all  directions ; 

4.  An  invaluable  strategical  position  in  the  centre  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  w^hich  is  as  helpful  for  commercial  conquest  as  for  military 
aggression. 

As  the  study  of  Germany’s  natural  resources  has  hitherto  been 
much  neglected  by  those  who  have  dealt  with  German  affairs,  and 
especially  by  the  numerous  writers  who  have  ascribed  Germany’s 
success  either  to  the  qualities  of  the  people  and  of  their  rulers 
or  to  her  economic  policy  in  the  wider  or  the  narrower  sense,  T 
intend  to  deal  in  these  pages  wnth  Germany’s  natural  resources 
in  the  first  place. 

The  great  characteristic  of  modern  industrial  production  is  that 
it  is  carried  on  by  labour-saving  machinery  whereby  the  productivity 
of  a  single  worker  can  be  increased  a  hundredfold  and  a  thousand¬ 
fold.  A  skilled  smith  can  as  easily  use  a  hundred-ton  steam- 
hammer  as  a  light  sledge-hammer.  A  skilled  w'eaver  can  as  easily 
attend  to  twenty  automatic  power-looms  which  work  with  in¬ 
credible  rapidity  as  to  a  single  sluggish  hand-loom.  Modern 
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industry  is  based  on  the  most  lavish  use  of  power  for  driving 
machinery.  Machines  are  driven  either  by  steam  or  by  electricity. 
Electric  power  can  be  generated  either  from  coal  or  from  water¬ 
falls.  As  there  are  comparatively  few  w^aterfalls  in  Germany, 
except  in  the  extreme  South,  coal  furnishes,  and  will  continue 
to  furnish,  Germany,  and  most  other  European  States  as  well, 
with  the  prime  motive  force,  w’hich  of  course  may  be  converted 
into  electric  power.  Not  only  the  bulk  of  the  industrial  machinery, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  machinery  used  in  mines  and  on  railways, 
steamships,  etc.,  depends  upon  coal  or  upon  coal-generated  elec¬ 
tricity.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  coal  is  the  dominating  and  the 
determining  factor  in  modern  industry  and  in  modern  commerce 
and  transport.  All  three  require  gigantic  quantities  of  coal. 

Germany  has  by  far  the  greatest  store  of  coal  in  Europe.  Her 
relative  position  as  an  owner  of  coal  may  be  seen  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  features,  which  are  taken  from  the  valuable  Report,  “  Coal 
Resources  of  the  World,”  which  was  placed  before  the  Inter¬ 
national  Geological  Congress  at  Ottawa  in  1913  :  — 

Coal  Resources  of  Europe. 

Germany  .  423,356,000,000  tons 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  .  189,535,000,000  ,, 

Russia  .  60,106,000,000  ,, 

Austria-Hungary  .  .59,269,000,000  ,. 

France  .  17,583,000,000  ,, 

Belgium  .  11,000,000,000  .. 


Spain  . 

Spitzbergen  . 

Holland  . 

Balkan  States  . 

Italy  . 

Sweden,  Denmark  and  Portugal 


8,768,000,000 
8,750,000,000 
4,402,000,000 
■  996,000,000 
243,000,000 
184,000,000 


Total  .  784,192,000,000  tons 


It  will  be  noticed  that,  within  her  frontier  of  1914,  Germany 
possesses  more  than  one-half  of  the  coal  of  all  Europe,  that  she 
has  more  than  twice  as  much  coal  as  the  United  Kingdom,  more 
than  three  times  as  much  coal  as  European  Russia,  more  than 
twenty-four  times  as  much  coal  as  France,  that  she  has  more  than 
twice  as  much  coal  as  all  the  other  States  of  the  European  con¬ 
tinent  combined.  Germany  is  supreme  in  Europe  in  the  most 
important  of  all  minerals.  It  need  scarcely  be  explained  that 
supremacy  in  coal,  in  power,  is  a  tremendous  advantage  to  a 
modern  industrial  and  commercial  State. 

Germany’s  coal  is  an  asset  of  truly  gigantic  value.  At  the  very 
low  average  price  of  10.9.  per  ton  at  the  pit’s  mouth — a  price 
which  is  bound  to  increase  greatly  in  course  of  time — her  store  of 
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coal  aloue  represents  a  capital  of  ,678,000,000,  a  sum  which 
is  thirty  times  as  large  as  England’s  estimated  war  expenditure  up 
to  March  31st,  1919,  and  about  fourteen  times  as  large  as 
what  is  usually  called  the  National  Wealth  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  In  view  of  her  colossal  wealth  in  coal  it  is  of  course 
ridiculous  to  say,  as  many  people  do,  that  Germany  is  naturally 
a  very  poor  country  and  that  she  cannot  pay  a  heavy  indemnity 
in  case  she  should  be  defeated. 

The  value  of  coal  depends  upon  its  quality  and  upon  the  position 
and  the  greater  or  lesser  expioitability  of  the  coalfields.  Let  us 
therefore  study  Germany’s  wealth  in  coal  a  little  more  closely. 

Germany  is  particularly  rich  in  bituminous  coal,  which  yields 
an  abundance  of  by-products  such  as  gas,  tar,  pitch,  oil,  ammonia, 
explosives,  dyes,  drugs,  etc.,  which  in  the  aggregate  are  far  more 
valuable  than  the  coal  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Germany’s 
coal  measures  are  on  the  whole  easily  exploitable.  Her  most 
important  coalfields  are  three  :  The  Rhenish-Westphalian  coal¬ 
field  situated  on  the  River  Ruhr  about  the  town  of  Dortmund ; 
the  great  Silesian  coalfield,  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Silesia, 
close  to  the  Austrian  and  Russian  borders;  the  Saar  coalfield, 
about  the  towm  of  Saarbriicken,  close  to  the  frontier  of  Lorraine. 
An  authoritative  description  of  the  principal  German  coalfields 
and  a  reliable  estimate  of  Germany’s  wealth  in  coal  were  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  International  Geological  Congress  at  Ottawa  by 
leading  German  experts  and  were  reprinted  in  the  Report  men¬ 
tioned.  I  have  extracted  from  that  document  the  most  important 
passages.  The  estimate  of  Germany’s  coal  resources  was  drawn 
up  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  it  erred,  apparently  very  con¬ 
siderably,  on  the  side  of  moderation,  as  coal  estimates  frequently 
do.  The  Report  of  the  German  experts  stated  : — 

“  .According  to  general  expert  opinion,  coal-mining  is  for  decades  not  prac¬ 
ticable  in  Germany  at  a  greater  depth  than  1,500  metres.  .  .  .  The  figures 
given  in  the  following  relate  only  to  the  quantities  of  coal  which  are  actually 
eiploitahle  under  present  conditions.  Therefore,  layers  which  measure  less 
than  80  centimetres  (12  inches)  across  have  been  excluded.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  the  store  of  lignite  possessed  by  Germany  is  considerably 
larger  than  indicated  by  the  figures  given.  .  .  . 

“  The  relative  importance  of  the  Westphalian  coalfield  increases  con¬ 
stantly  the  lower  one  goes.  Down  to  the  thousand-metre  depth  it  contains 
only  about  one-third  (30  to  32  per  cent.)  of  Germany’s  coal.  Between  1,500 
metres  and  2,000  metres  it  contains  more  than  two-thirds,  exactly  70  per 
cent.,  of  Germany’s  coal.  Altogether,  down  to  a  depth  of  2,000  metres,  it 
contains  a  little  more  than  one-half  (from  50  to  52  per  cent.)  of  Germany’s 
coal. 

“  While  the  relative  importance  of  the  Westphalian  coalfield  increases 
at  depth,  that  of  the  Silesian  coalfield  diminishes  the  lower  one  goes. 
Down  to  1,000  metres  it  contains  about  60  per  cent,  of  Germany’s  coal, 
but  down  to  2,000  metres  it  contains  only  from  39 '5  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent, 
of  the  nation’s  fuel.  .  .  . 
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“  The  coalfield  third  in  importance  is  that  on  the  River  Saar.  Down  to 
the  depth  of  1,000  metres  it  contains  7’87  per  cent.,  and  down  to  2  000 
metres  5* 7  per  cent,  of  Germany’s  coal.” 

The  Report  sums  up  Germany’s  coal  resources  as  follows, 
according  to  the  depth  at  which  the  mineral  is  found  : — 

Down  to  1,200  metres  . 194,537,000,000  tons  =  47'45  per  cent. 

From  1,200  to  1,500  metres  .  77,447,000,000  tons  =  18’89  , 

Total  . 271,984,000,000  tons  =  66-34 

From  1,500  to  2,000  metres  . 137,982,000,000  tons  =  33-66  ,, 

Grand  Total  . 409,966,000,000  tons  =100-00  ,, 

Lignite  .  13,390,000,000  tons 

Total  Coal  and  Lignite  . 423,356,000,000  tons 

The  Ehenish-Westphalian  coalfield  is  particularly  interesting  for 
two  reasons  :  Firstly,  because  it  is  the  largest,  the  most  intensively 
exploited,  and  therefore  the  most  important  German  coalfield; 
secondly,  because  it  is  situated  within  easy  reach  of  France  and 
Belgium.  The  relative  importance  of  the  Rhenish-Westphalian 
coalfield  as  an  active  coal-producer  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures : — 

German  Coal  Production  in  1910. 

In  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  District  .  89,318,949  tons 


In  the  South  Silesian  District  .  34,229,360  ,, 

In  the  Saar  District  . .  13,638,881  „ 

In  all  other  districts  .  13,885,926  ,, 

Total  .  151,073,116  tons 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  1910  the  Ehenish-Westphalian  coal¬ 
field  furnished  60  per  cent,  of  Germany’s  coal  output.  In  addition 
it  provided  90  per  cent,  of  Germany’s  coke,  which  is  largely  used 
for  iron-smelting,  75  per  cent,  of  Germany’s  coal-tar,  75  per 
cent,  of  Germany’s  benzol,  and  85  per  cent,  of  Germany’s  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  which  is  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  fertiliser  and  for 
chemical  purposes. 

The  Ehenish-Westphalian  coalfield  has  forty-six  coal  seams 
more  than  12  in.  thick  and  w^hich  in  the  aggregate  are  57  metres 
thick.  Altogether  the  field  contains  ninety-two  seams,  which  in 
the  aggregate  are  79’6  metres  thick. 

The  Ehenish-Westphalian  coalfield  is  situated  in  and  about 
the  valley  of  the  River  Ruhr  and  lies  at  a  right  angle  to  the  Rhine. 
The  coal  slopes  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  a  considerable 
distance.  Coal  occurs  not  only  up  to  the  German-Dutch  frontier 
but  even  beyond  it,  and  is  being  mined  in  Holland.  The  coal¬ 
field  may  be  divided  into  three  zones  ;  a  zone  in  the  south ,  where 
pits  have  been  sunk  into  tbe  coal  ;  a  zone  farther  north,  w-hich  has 
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been  explored  by  means  of  bore-holes ;  and  a  third  zone  still  farther 
north,  up  to  the  Dutch  frontier,  which  has  not  yet  been  fully 
explored. 

The  fact  that  the  Report  of  the  German  experts  probably 
seriously  understates  the  quantity  of  coal  available  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  statement  of  theirs  ; — 

“  The  result  of  the  calculations  of  coal  available  has  been  made  on  a 
conservative  basis.  For  loss  of  coal  in  mining  27  per  cent,  of  the  coal  actually 
available  has  been  deducted.” 

The  Reix)rt  continues  ;  — 

“  We  have  in  the  Rhenish-Westphaliau  pit  zone,  which  extends  to  1,532 
square  kilometres,  down  to  a  depth  of  1,500  metres,  31,900,000,000  tons  of 
coal,  and  down  to  2,000  metres,  37,500,000,000  tons.  In  the  bore-hole  zone 
of  1,728  square  kilometres  we  have  26,900,000,000  tons  of  coal  to  a  depth  of 
1,500  metres,  and  44,700,000,000  tons  to  a  depth  of  2,000  metres.  Within 
the  unopened  zone  of  2,910  square  kilometres  there  are  17,600,000,000  tons 
down  to  1,500  metres,  and  61,600,000,000  tons  down  to  2,000  metres. 

”  At  the  present  rate  of  exploitation,  which  comes  to  100,000,000  tons 
per  annum,  the  store  of  coal  absolutely  worth  extracting  situated  within 
the  pit  zone  would  suflSce  for  319  years  down  to  the  depth  of  1,500  metres, 
and  for  375  years  down  to  2,000  metres.  The  coal  absolutely  w’orth 
extracting  within  the  bore-hole  zone  would  suffice  for  an  additional  269 
years  down  to  1,500  metres,  and  for  447  years  down  to  2,000  metres.  The 
workable  coal  within  the  unopened  zone  would  suffice  for  a  further  176 
years  down  to  1,500  metres,  and  for  616  years  down  to  2,000  metres.  In 
all  three  zones  combined,  which  together  extend  to  6,170  square  kilo¬ 
metres,  there  are,  down  to  the  depth  of  1,500  metres,  76,400,000,000  tons 
of  coal  absolutely  w'orth  extracting,  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  exploita¬ 
tion,  would  suffice  for  764  years,  while  the  coal  absolutely  worth  obtaining 
down  to  2,000  metres  w'ould  amount  to  143,800,000,000  tons,  and  would 
suffice  for  1,438  years.” 

The  estimate  given  leaves  out  of  account  seams  measuring  less 
than  12  in.  across.  If  these  were  included  the  coal  would 
suffice  for  2,136  years  at  the  present  rate  of  exploitation.^  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Report  quoted  the  quantity  of  coal  contained  in  the 
Rhenish-Westphalian  field  is  classified  as  follows  : — 

Actual  Reserves. 

Seams  more  than  12  in.  thick.  All  Seams. 


I  p  to  1,000  metres  .  22,708,000,000  32,336,000,000  tons 

1.000-1.200  metres  .  5,306,000,000  7,145,000,000  „ 

1.200-1, ,500  metres  .  5,808,000,000  8,063,000,000  ,, 

1,500-2,000  metres  .  5,628,000.000  8,800,000,000  „ 


Total  .  39,450,000,000  56,344,000,000  tons 

Probable  Reserves. 

I  p  to  1,000  metres  .  7,708,000,000  12,756,000,000  tons 

1.000-1,200  metres  .  8,745,000,000  13,322,000,000  ,, 

1.200-1,500  metres  .  10,455,000,000  16,943,000,000  „ 

1.500-2,000  metres  .  17,788,000,000  25,701,000,000  „ 


Total 


44,696,000,000 


68,722,000,000  tons 
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Possible  Reserves. 

Seams  more  than  12  in.  thick.  All  Seams. 


1,200-1,500  metres  .  17,600,000,000  26,500,000,000  tons 

1,500-2,000  metres  .  44,000,000,000  62,000,000,000  „ 

Total  .  61,600,000,000  88,500,000,000  tons 

Grand  Total  .  145,746,000,000  213,566,000,000  tons 


1  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Ehenish-West- 
])halian  coalfield  alone  contains  considerably  more  coal  than  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  the  coal  in  that  district 
represents  a  value  of  ^8106,783,000,000  at  the  low  average  price 
of  105.  per  ton  at  the  pit’s  mouth.  That  sum  is  seven  times  as 
large  as  the  so-called  national  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  live  in  the  age  of  iron.  While  coal  is  the  principal  source 
of  power  industrially  applied,  iron  is  the  most  important  ingredient 
of  industrial  manufacture  and  of  transport.  Germany  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  rich  not  only  in  coal  hut  in  iron  ore  as  well.  The  wealth 
of  a  country  in  iron  ore  depends  of  course  upon  the  quantity  of 
metallic  iron  which  is  contained  in  the  ore.  Germany’s  relative 
position  as  an  owner  of  iron  ore,  or  rather  of  metallic  iron,  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  figures,  which  are  taken  from  the 
Report,  “  Iron-Ore  Resources  of  the  World,”  which  was  placed 
before  the  International  Geological  Congress  at  Stockholm  in 
1910  :  — 

Resources  of  Metallic  Iron  contained  in  Iron  Ore. 

Iron  Resources  of  Europe 


Actual  Reserves 

Potential  Reserves. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Germany  . . . 

...  1,270,000,000 

...  Considerable 

France  . 

....  1,140,000,000 

...  Considerable 

Sweden  . 

740,000,000 

106,000,000 

United  Kingdom  ...» . 

465,000,000 

...  10,830,000,000 

Russia . 

:i87,200,000 

424,700,000 

Spain  . 

t49, 000,000 

...  Considerable 

Norway  . 

124,000,000 

525,000,000 

.Austria  . 

90,400,000 

97,000,000 

Luxemburg . 

90,000,000 

? 

Greece . 

45,000,000 

? 

Belgium  . . 

25,000,000 

? 

Hungary . 

13,100,000 

34,100,000 

Italy  . 

3,300,000 

1,000,000 

Finland  . 

? 

16,000,000 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina . 

? 

11,300,000 

Bulgaria . 

? 

700,000 

Switzerland  . 

800,000 

800,000 

Portugal . . 

? 

39,000,000 

Total . . 

.  4,732,800,000 

...  12,084,600,000 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  as  far  as  actual  reserves  are  concerned— 
it  would  be  rash  to  treat  potential  reserves  as  if  they  w^ere  actually 
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available — Germany  is  the  largest  owner  of  iron  ore  in  Europe, 
that  she  possesses  within  her  frontiers  of  1914  three  times  as  much 
iron  as  the  United  Kingdom. 

Germany  has  a  number  of  iron-ore  fields.  These  contain, 
according  to  information  placed  by  eminent  German  experts 
before  the  Stockholm  Congress,  the  following  quantities  of  ore  : — 


Available  in  the  Available  in  the  Probable 
First  Place.  Second  Place.  Reserves. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Lahn  and  Dill  District .  166,000,000  92,260,000  Considerable 

Kellerwald-Sauerland  .  4,000,000  —  Moderate 

Siegcrland .  100,300,000  15,400,000  Moderate 

Other  Rhenish  Mountains  ...  8,100,000  11,600,000  Moderate 

Bentheim-Ottenstein  .  —  15,000,000  Considerable 

Teutoburger  Wald .  20,500,000  23,500,000  Moderate 

Ilsede  and  Salzgitter .  248,000,000  30,000,000  Very  Considerable 

Harz  Mountains  .  20,500,000  24,500,000  Moderate 

Thuringia  .  51,900,000  52,300,000  Considerable 

Minette  of  North-West  Ger¬ 
many  . 20,001,000  25,000,000  Considerable 

Lower  Hesse .  600,000  1,000,000  Moderate 

Spessart  Mountains .  3,500,000  —  Moderate 

Silesia .  600,000  17,250,000  Moderate 

North  and  Middle  Germany  10,000,000  10,000,000  Moderate 

Wnrttemberg .  10,000,000  100,000,000  Very  Considerable 

Baden  .  —  —  Considerable 

Bavaria  .  31,000.000  160,000,000  Very  Considerable 

Hesse  .  15,000,000  —  Considerable 

Ijorraine-Luxemburg  .  2,130,000,000  500,000,000  Very  Considerable 

Total .  2,840,000,000  1,067,700,000  Very  Considerable 


As  Luxemburg  forms  part  of  the  German  Customs  Union,  the 
Luxemburg  ores  have  been  included  in  the  list.  The  Grand 
Duchy  has  about  300,000,000  tons  of  available  iron  ore. 

The  figures  given  show  that  in  Lorraine-Luxemburg,  close  to 
the  French  frontier,  are  found  three-fourths  of  those  German  iron 
ores  which  are  described  as  “  available  in  the  first  place,”  and 
one-half  of  those  ores  which  are  described  as  ‘‘  available  in  the 
second  place.”  The  eighteen  other  iron-ore  fields  enumerated 
|K>ssess  individually  only  small  quantities  of  ore,  and  I  would 
particularly  point  out  that  whereas  the  Lorraine-Luxemburg  dis¬ 
trict  possesses  the  bulk  of  the  ore  available  in  the  first  place,  the 
eighteen  other  districts  excel  in  ores  which  are  available  only  in 
the  second  place,  which,  in  other  words,  are  commercially  of 
inferior  value. 

Germany  possesses  in  round  figures  4,000,000,000  tons  of  iron 
ore  actually  in  sight.  In  addition  to  that  vast  quantity  she  has, 
according  to  the  expert  information  supplied  in  the  table,  very 
considerable  reserves,  for  which,  however,  accurate  estimates 
cannot  as  yet  be  given.  If  we  assume  that  Germany’s  iron  ore 
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is  on  an  average  worth  5s.  per  ton,  which  seems  a 
reasonable  figure,  for  its  price  is  likely  to  increase,  her  store  of 
iron  ore  actually  in  sight  is  worth  about  X'l  ,000 ,000 ,000.  It  is 
therefore  a  considerable  asset,  although  its  value  is  small  if  com¬ 
pared  with  the  truly  gigantic  sum  represented  by  the  value  of 
(lermany’s  coal.  At  the  rate  of  5s.  per  ton,  the  Lorraine- 
Imxemburg  iron  ore  atone  would  be  worth  ^750,000,000. 

As  the  Lorraine-Luxemburg  ores  are  more  easily  accessible 
and  more  valuable  than  the  other  German  ores,  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  Lorraine  ore  fields  have  become  the  principal  source  of 
Germany’s  domestic  ore  supply.  In  1910  Germany’s  gigantic  iron 
industries  used  38,526,454  tons  of  ore  which  came  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  quarters  : — 

Iro.n  Oue  Used  in  Germany  in  1910. 

Domestic  Ore. 

From  Alsace-Lorraine  .  16,652,144  tons 

,,  Luxemburg  .  6,263,391  ,, 

-  22,915,535  tons 

..  .Ml  Other  Districts  .  5,794,119  .. 


28,709,654  tons 

1)0 ported  Ore. 

From  Sweden  .  3,249,000  tons 

„  Spain  .  2,861,200  „ 

,,  Fi'ance  and  Belgium  .  2,100,400  ,, 

,,  All  Other  Countries  .  1,606,200  ,, 

-  9,816,800  tons 

Grand  Total  .  38,526,454  tons 

Of  the  iron  ore  used  in  Germany  in  1910  about  75  per  cent,  came 
from  Germany  and  25  per  cent,  was  imixirted  from  abroad, 
while  of  Germany’s  domestic  iron  ore  about  80  per  cent,  came 
from  the  Lorraine-Luxemburg  district  and  only  about  20  per 
cent,  from  all  the  other  German  districts  combined.  In  other 
words,  the  great  German  iron  industry,  the  most  powerful  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  country,  is  dependent  for  its  prosperity  on  imported 
iron  ore,  which  is  particularly  rich  in  metallic  iron,  and  on 
iron  ore  drawn  from  the  Lorraine  district,  which  is  situated 
on  the  French  frontier.  It  follows  that  the  great  German  iron 
industry  and  the  numerous  industries  dependent  on  it  would  be 
ruined  if  Germany  should  be  deprived  of  the  Lorraine-Luxemburg 
iron  and  the  iron  imported  from  abroad.  That  is  a  fact  which 
the  Allied  diplomats  and  peoples  will  probably  not  overlook. 

The  Lorraine-Luxemburg  ores  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
are  very  rich  in  phosphorus.  As  phosphorus  makes  iron  brittle, 
it  has  to  be  extracted  from  the  ore.  This  is  done  by  the  Gilchrist- 
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Thomas  method  in  converters  lined  and  partly  filled  with  lime. 
The  phosphorus  in  the  ore  unites  with  the  lime  and  forms  a 
scum  which,  on  rising  to  the  top,  is  drawn  off.  It  is  allowed  to 
cool  and  is  then  ground  into  a  fine  pow'der,  which  is  called  basic 
slag,  and  which  is  a  manure  of  the  very  greatest  value.  Germany 
is  not  only  self-supporting  in  this  important  fertiliser  but  exports 
huge  quantities  of  it,  especially  to  Austria-Hungary,  Eussia  and 
Italy. 

Germany  is  exceedingly  rich  in  mineral  salts  of  every  kind,  and 
she  has  an  absolute  world  monopoly  in  the  particularly  precious 
potash  salts.  The  extent  of  her  salt  deposits  is  not  yet  exactly 
known.  They  are  so  vast  that  it  is  impossible  to  measure  them 
and  to  calculate  their  contents.  From  year  to  year  the  known 
area  of  her  subterranean  deposits  of  salt  and  potash  has  been 
increasing.  At  first  it  was  believed  that  these  salts  occurred 
only  about  Stassfurt  and  Halle,  in  the  centre  of  Germany.  How¬ 
ever,  potash  has  been  found  in  vast  quantities  also  in  Thuringia, 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxony,  in  Hesse,  in  Hanover,  in  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  near  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  and  in  Alsace  north  of 
Mulhouse.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
North-German  plain  and  part  of  South  Germany  rest  on  salt 
deposits  so  gigantic  that  they  almost  defy  measurement.  Bore¬ 
holes  have  been  sunk  through  6,000  ft.  of  solid  but  soluble  salts 
of  all  kinds  without  coming  to  the  end,  and  nobody  knows  how 
much  deeper  one  has  to  go  to  find  their  foundation. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  mineral  salts,  soluble  potash  is 
at  present  the  most  valuable.  I  say  “  at  present,”  because  science 
may  discover  still  more  precious  salts  in  that  gigantic  store.  Soluble 
potash  is  of  importance  in  chemistry  and  in  many  industries. 
Besides,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  and  the  most  necessary, 
fertilisers  known.  The  most  important  minerals  required  in 
the  nurture  of  plants  are  three  in  number  :  nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
and  potassium.  Nitrogen  is  frequently  supplied  in  the  form  of 
farmyard  manure,  which  is  rich  in  ammonia  ;  phosphorus  is  given 
to  plants  in  the  shape  of  superphosphates,  such  as  basic  slag, 
in  which  Germany  is  particularly  rich  ;  and  potassium  is  furnished 
in  the  shape  of  potash  manure.  Potash  is  extremely  valuable  for 
producing  heavy  crops  of  grain,  roots,  potatoes,  tobacco  and 
grapes.  All  these  flourish  particularly  in  soil  naturally  rich  in 
potash,  such  as  that  of  the  black  earth  district  of  Russia,  or  arti¬ 
ficially  enriched  by  potash.  The  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  says 
on  the  subject  in  the  article  ”  Manures  ”  : — 

“  Potasli  appears  to  be  bound  up  in  a  special  way  with  the  process  of 
Hssimilation,  for  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  whenever  potasK  is  deficient 
the  formation  of  the  carbohydrates,  such  as  sugar,  starch  and  cellulose. 
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does  not  go  on  pi'operly.  Hellriegel  and  Wilfarth  showed  by  experiment 
the  dependence  of  starch  formation  on  an  adequate  supply  of  potash. 
Cereal  grains  remained  email  and  undeveloped  when  potash  was  withheld, 
because  the  formation  of  starch  did  not  go  on.  The  same  effect  has  been 
strikingly  shown  in  the  Rothamsted  experiments  with  mangels,  a  plot 
receiving  potash  salts  as  manure  giving  a  crop  of  roots  nearly  two  and  a  lialf 
times  as  heavy  as  that  grown  on  a  plot  which  had  received  no  potash.” 

Germany’s  great  agricultaral  prosperity  and  the  progressive 
yield  of  her  crops  are  largely  due  to  her  w'ealth  in  potash  and 
in  phosphoric  iron  ore,  which  furnish  her  with  the  most  precious 
fertilisers.  With  regard  to  Germany’s  potash  the  Encyclop(rdia 
Britannica  states  : — 

”  Potash  manures,  with  few  exceptions,  are  natural  products  from  the 
potash  mines  of  Stassfurt  (Prussia).  Until  the  discovery  of  these  deposits 
in  1861  the  use  of  potash  as  a  fertilising  constituent  was  very  limited,  being 
confined  practically  to  the  employment  of  wood  ashes.  At  the  present  time 
a  small  quantity  of  potash  salt — principally  carbonate  of  potash — is 
obtained  from  sugar  refineries  and  other  manufacturing  processes,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  potash  supplied  comes  from  the  German  mines.  In  these 
the  different  natural  salts  occur  in  different  layers  and  in  conjunction  with 
layers  of  rock  salt,  carbonate  of  lime  and  other  minerals,  from  which 
they  have  to  be  separated.  .  .  . 

‘‘  Potash  is  much  esteemed  in  agriculture,  more  especially  on  light  land 
(which  is  frequently  deficient  in  it)  and  on  peaty  soils,  and  for  use  with 
root  crops  and  potatoes  in  particular.  For  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  and 
for  flowers  potash  manures  are  in  constant  request.” 

Potash  is  largely  used  in  the  industries,  especially  for  making 
glass,  glazing  earthenware,  iron-smelting,  and  soap  production, 
and  for  making  explosives,  soda,  coal-tar  dyes,  chloride  of  potash, 
sulphate  of  potash,  permanganate  of  potash,  hydrochloric  acid, 
oxalic  acid,  bromine,  saltpetre,  Glauber’s  salt,  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  chloride  of  lime,  etc.  The  production  of  potash  in  Germany 
has  increased  a-s  follows  :  — 


1861  . 

1891  . 

.  1,370,013  tons 

1866  . 

.  143,000  „ 

1896  . 

.  1,782,673  „ 

1871  . . 

.  300  747  ,, 

1901  . 

.  3,484,865  ,, 

1876  . 

.  586,196 

1906  . 

.  6,129,439  „ 

1881  . 

.  943,963  „ 

1911  . 

.  9,606,900  ,, 

1886  . 

.  1,041,546  „ 

In  1913  Germany’s  exports  of  salts,  and  especially  of  potasli, 
in  all  forms  exceeded  £10,000,000.  The  most  important  buyers 
of  Germany’s  potash  were  the  United  States,  Holland,  England 
and  Sweden.  The  United  States  employ  vast  quantities  of  German 
potash  in  their  agriculture,  especially  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
and  tobacco,  and  also  for  manuring  vegetables,  fruit  trees,  and 
meadow  grass. 

The  quantity  of  salts  and  of  potash  possessed  by  Germany  is 
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immeasurable  and  inestimable.  In  Germany  it  is  frequently 
stated  that  the  country  can,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption, 
supply  the  world  with  potash  for  at  least  five  thousand  years. 
Owing  to  over-production,  the  price  of  potash  has  been  kept  low, 
at  about  10s.  per  ton.  If  we  estimate  that  Germany  possesses 
only  50,000,000,000  tons  of  easily  accessible  potash,  it  would,  at 
the  low  price  of  10s.  per  ton,  represent  a  value  of  £25,000,000,000, 
a  sum  which  is  twice  as  large  as  the  so-called  national  wealth  of 
France.  However,  science  may,  and  probably  will,  before  long 
discover  further  uses  for  the  gigantic  quantities  of  salts  of  which 
Germany  has  apparently  a  monopoly.  Hence  the  value  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  store  of  salts  is  as  unmeasurable  as  is  its  quantity,  and  its 
value  may  before  long  very  greatly  exceed  the  figure  mentioned. 

Providence  has  been  very  kind  to  Germany.  It  has  endowed 
the  Germans  not  only  with  vast  and  most  valuable  mineral  re¬ 
sources,  w’hich  have  enabled  them  to  create  great  and  exceedingly 
prosperous  manufacturing  industries,  but  it  has  given  them 
at  the  same  time  extremely  favourable  geographical  con¬ 
ditions.  The  configuration  of  Germany  is  eminently  favourable 
to  the  development  of  agriculture  and  of  all  the  industries.  Agri¬ 
culture  flourishes  most  on  large,  well-watered  plains,  while 
the  manufacturing  industries  naturally  arise  in  hilly  districts  rich 
in  minerals  and  water-power,  where  men  cannot  make  a  living 
by  agriculture  alone.  The  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  depends  of  course  very  largely  on  easy 
accessibility,  on  good  communications,  on  cheap  transport.  The 
vast  North-German  plain  offers  ideal  conditions  for  agriculture  and 
for  the  construction  of  roads  and  of  railroads.  Besides,  Germany 
has  an  absolutely  unique  system  of  gently  flowing,  navigable 
rivers  which  can  easily  be  regulated  and  which  pursue,  at  almost 
equal  distance,  a  parallel  course  towards  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic.  These  rivers  open  up  not  only  all  Germany  but  also  the 
countries  beyond,  to  Germany’s  great  advantage.  The  Ehine  is 
the  natural  outlet  of  Switzerland,  the  Elbe  that  of  Bohemia  and  of 
Northern  Austria,  and  the  Vistula  that  of  Poland.  Hamburg  is 
the  most  important  Austrian  harbour  and  Danzig  the  most  im¬ 
portant  Polish  harbour,  while  the  Ehine  is  indispensable  to 
Switzerland.  These  parallel-flowing  rivers  can,  of  course,  be 
easily  and  cheaply  connected,  and  have  been  connected,  by  canals 
running  at  a  right  angle  to  them  through  the  plain.  These  open 
uj)  Germany  in  the  lateral  direction.  Lastly,  the  Ehine  can 
easily  be  connected  by  a  deep  canal  with  the  Danube.  No  other 
country  possesses  similarly  favourable  conditions  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  inland  transport  by  land,  and  especially  by  water. 

\  central  position,  the  control  of  the  inner  lines,  as  strategists 
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call  it,  is  as  valuable  for  commerce  as  it  is  for  warfare.  Being 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  European  continent,  Germany  became 
centuries  ago  the  meeting-place,  the  natural  exchange  and  mart 
of  the  Continental  nations.  From  the  earliest  times  the  trade 
between  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe  flowed  along  the  Mediterranean 
and  went  on  either  through  Northern  Italy,  across  the  Alps,  and 
then  along  the  Rhine,  or  it  went  by  way  of  Marseilles  up  the 
Rhone  and  then  down  the  Rhine  towards  Bruges,  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  England,  and  vice  versa.  The  trade  between 
the  European  East  and  West  was  carried  on  by  the  Danube  on  the 
one  hand  and  by  the  Rhine,  Elbe  and  Vistula  on  the  other  hand. 
Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  Strassburg,  Ulm,  Cologne,  Prague,  Vienna, 
Hamburg,  Danzig,  etc.,  became  wealthy  because  they  were  the 
natural  centres,  emporia  and  outlets  on  the  great  trans-Continental 
trade  routes  which  Nature  had  provided  for  the  use  of  man. 

A  central  position  on  a  populous  continent,  such  as  that  occupied 
by  Germany,  is  exceedingly  fayourable  not  only  for  the  deyelop- 
ment  of  international  commerce,  but  also  for  the  rise  of  prosperous 
manufacturing  industries.  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  Strassburg, 
rim,  etc.,  became  great  manufacturing  centres  largely  because 
of  their  central  position.  Their  geographical  position  resembles 
that  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Winnipeg.  Manufacturers 
naturally  settle  in  localities  which  are  particularly  favourable  for 
developing  a  trade  in  all  directions.  Geographically  Germany  is 
far  more  favourably  situated  for  the  industrial  conquest  of  France, 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Russia,  and  her  other  neighbours  than 
is  England,  through  greater  propinquity.  France  is  cut  off  from 
Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  by  the  bulk  of  Germany.  Russia 
is  cut  off  from  the  countries  of  the  West  by  German  territory. 

The  details  given  make  it  clear  that  Germany  owes  her  vast 
wealth  very  largely  to  the  possession  of  great  and  exceedingly 
valuable  natural  resources.  Her  wealth  in  the  three  minerals  with 
which  she  is  particularly  abundantly  supplied  may  be  summarised 
as  follows.  Germany  possesses  :  — 


423,356,000,000  tons  of  coal  at  lOs.  per  ton  =  £211,678,000,000 

4,000,000,000  ,,  of  iron  ore  at  5,s.  per  ton  =  1,000,000,000 

.50,000,000,000  of  potash  at  10.9.  per  ton  =  2.5,000,000,000 


Total  .  £237,678,000,000 


The  figures  given  indicate  that  Germany’s  natural  riches  are 
far  greater  than  is  believed  by  those  who  tell  us  that  Germany’s 
national  wealth  comes  only  to  £‘15,000,000,000,  that  the  country 
will  be  ruined  if  defeated  and  that  she  cannot  pay  a  war  indemnity, 
and  certainly  not  an  adequate  one,  even  if  the  Allies  should  gain 
a  complete  victory.  Politicus. 
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The  raids  on  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  were  magnificent,  adding 
another  glorious  and  immortal  page  to  the  annals  of  the  British 
Navy,  but,  viewed  in  the  perspective  of  history  as  military  opera¬ 
tions,  they  will  take  their  place  beside  other  similar  actions.  The 
object  was  a  limited  one,  the  blocking  of  the  two  ports  by  sunken 
ships ;  the  force  employed  w'as  purely  naval  and  was  restricted 
in  numbers.  Both  ports  were  not  sealed  by  the  blockships  as  a 
result  of  the  expedition  of  St.  George’s  Day ;  the  Germans  have 
assorted  that  even  in  the  case  of  Zeebrugge  the  channel  afterwards 
remained  serviceable  for  torpedo-boats  and  submarines.^  That 
statement  was  no  doubt  intended  merely  to  deceive.  The  Admiralty 
announcements  on  the  subject  to  a  contrary  effect  have  been  most 
definite,  being  confirmed  by  photographs  taken  by  aeroplanes. 
But  it  is  certain  that  Ostend  was  not  closed,  and  Ostend  stands 
in  much  the  same  relation  as  Zeebrugge  to  the  inland  naval 
base  of  Bruges,  which  the  Germans  have  developed  with  much 
care.  The  first  expedition,  apart  from  material  losses — 
five  old  cruisers,  a  destroyer,  two  obsolescent  submarines,  and 
some  other  small  craft — resulted  in  about  six  hundred  British 
casualties,  tw^enty  officers  being  killed  or  mortally  wounded  as 
well  as  176  men — a  heavy  bill.  On  the  day  after  the  event,  when 
the  nation  was  elated  by  the  news,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty- 
in  the  House  of  Commons  admitted  that  the  casualties  to  the 
personnel  were  “  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  number  engaged.” 
They  were  also  heavy,  it  must  now  be  admitted,  in  the  light  of 
later  intelligence,  in  proportion  to  the  results  achieved — the  per¬ 
manent  and  lasting  material  results,  apart  from  the  moral  effects 
produced,  w-hich  are  not  calculable.  The  Navy  was  not  satisfied. 
With  as  little  delay  as  possible,  another  expedition  was  organised. 
The  obsolescent  cruiser  Vindictive,  which  had  played  a  leading 
part  at  Zeebrugge,  was  filled  with  concrete  and  taken  into  the 
harbour  of  Ostend  and  sunk  at  the  entrance,  near  the  eastern 
pier,  where  she  lies,  a  danger  to  traffic,  though  she  does  not  com- 

(1)  "The  two  little  cruisers,  grounded  about  200  yards  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Canal,  were  filled  with  cement,  and,  if  the  attack  succeeded,  were  to  form  a 
barrier  to  our  submarines,  which  could  not  be  removed  without  great  difficulty. 
The  plan  failed  in  this  respect  also ;  the  ships  do  narrow  the  passage  at  the 
place  where  they  lie,  but  the  channel  which  is  left  is  wide  enough  to  permit  the 
passage  in  and  out  of  our  boats  as  before.” — Karl  Rosner  in  the  Berliner  Lokal- 
Anzeiger,  of  April  25th. 
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pletely  close  the  port.  Six  men  were  killed.  Now  the  story  is  | 

closed,  leaving  us  memories  of  wonderful  resource,  amazing  gal-  | 

lantry,  and  dogged  resistance  in  face  of  overwhelming  odds  ;  those  I 

memories  will  gain  in  glamour  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  But  |  ^ 

let  there  be  no  misconception.  The  first  raid  undoubtedly  cost  !|  ^ 

the  enemy  a  good  many  lives ;  it  resulted  in  the  loss  of  one  or  | 

more  German  destroyers  and  other  damage ;  it  put  him  to  a  good  I  ^ 

deal  of  inconvenience  ;  and  on  the  two  successive  occasions  he  was  1  ^ 

submitted  to  humiliation ;  but  he  retains  his  hold  on  this  stretch  * 

of  Belgian  coast.  He  was  surprised  on  both  nights  and  punished,  I  ^ 

but  he  still  overlooks  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  our  communications  '  ^ 

in  the  Channel,  possessing  powers  of  mischief,  certainly  not  of 
undiminished  strength,  but  of  considerable  variety.  ^ 

There  are  times  when  the  truth  should  be  told  bluntly  without 
circumlocution  and  without  any  attempt  to  conceal  its  nakedness.  * 

These  raids  are  cases  in  point .  The  narrative  of  the  superb  dare-  ' 

devil  ventures  struck  the  popular  imagination.  At  first  it  was  ^ 

reported  that  heavy,  if  only  temporary,  injury  of  high  military  ^ 

importance  had  been  inflicted  on  the  Germans  on  St.  George’s  * 

Day,  and  there  was  no  exact  information  as  to  the  number  of  ^ 

British  officers  and  men  killed  and  wounded,  so  that  the  delight  ^ 

in  the  achievement  was  not  restrained.  But  knowledge  has  since  ' 

come  to  us  of  the  price  paid  in  human  life,  without,  so  far  as  can  be  i  * 

judged,  affecting  appreciably  the  popular  verdict  on  the  manner  * 

in  which  naval  power,  in  a  general  and  not  in  a  particular  sense, 
can  be  employed  with  success.  The  raids  have  been  acclaimed  ^ 

as  brilliant  and  overdue  exhibitions  of  the  offensive  spirit  of  the  | 
Navy.  It  has  been  suggested — mistakenly,  as  wdll  be  explained —  ^ 

that  they  may  be  accepted  as  the  first  fruits  of  a  more  vigorous  ^ 

policy  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty,  at  last  dominated  by  the  active  * 

instincts  traditional  of  the  British  Navy.  Any  such  appreciation  |  * 

of  the  operations  on  the  two  Belgian  ports  occupied  by  the  ]  ' 

Germans  is  dangerous.  In,  a  democratic  country  public  opinion,  |  * 

however  ill-informed,  is  powerful ;  it  influences  Ministers,  as  j  ^ 

it  may  influence  sailors  and  soldiers  responsible  for  strategic  * 

policy ;  it  encourages  an  atmosphere  of  adventure,  leading  to  I  * 

gambles.  We  possess  already  Gallipoli  as  a  danger  signal ;  the  ' 

recent  raids  constitute  another  danger  signal.  Confronted  with  j  j 

the  results  of  the  attempts  to  seal  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend,  and  !  ' 

impressed  by  the  heroic  interest  which  the  exploits  aroused.  ' 

it  is  very  necessary  that  the  country  should  probe  beneath  ^ 

appearances  and  with  honest  and  fearless  intention  endeavour  to  |  ‘ 

assess  the  incidents  at  their  true  value,  examining  the  plans  in  the  ^ 

light  of  historical  parallels  in  the  hope  of  extracting  from  the  past  ;  ‘ 

warnings  for  future  guidance.  I  ' 
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In  order  to  reach  a  judgment  on  the  raids  we  must  glance  back 
'  to  the  autumn  of  1914.  The  Germans  had  then  recently  overrun 
Belgium  and  were  preparing  to  develop  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  in 
accordance  with  the  Teutonic  system  of  coast  defence.  They 
realised  from  the  first  that  these  two  ports  were  capable  of  being 
transformed  into  pistols  aimed  at  the  heart  of  the  British  Empire. 
They  had  failed  to  reach  Paris  hut,  as  the  German  newspapers 
have  since  boasted,  they  had  obtained  compensation  in 
the  two  ports.  By  that  time  the  British  Army  had 
become  involved,  to  the  extent  of  its  restricted  numbers,  in  the 
defence  of  French  territory.  It  was  the  natural  ambition  of  the 
French  Government  to  throw  back  the  enemy  at  the  earliest 
moment,  thus  setting  free  millions  of  French  citizens  and  restoring 
to  France  the  invaluable  coal  and  iron  fields  which,  together 
with  the  steel  works  of  Belgium,  had  fallen  into  the  enemy’s 
hands,  buttressing  his  military  pow’er.  We  became  the  partners 
of  France  in  this  ambition,  and  we  paid  the  price  for  our 
loyal  co-operation  with  our  Ally  when  the  Belgian  ports  were 
seized.  Our  supreme  interest  was  to  regain  for  Belgium  the 
bases  which  threatened  our  military  communications.  It 
was  an  urgent  duty  which  we  owed  to  the  Belgians  as  well  as 
to  ourselves,  for  our  primary  interests  were,  and  must  always  be, 
maritime. 

We  are  compelled,  if  we  are  not  to  go  astray,  to  study  even  a 
Continental  war  through  the  telescope  of  the  mariner.  We  are 
concerned  wdth  sea  communications  first  and  with  land  communi¬ 
cations  only  in  a  secondary  degree,  since  the  British  Fleet  is  our 
first  line  of  defence  and  the  British  Army  the  projectile  which  we 
launch  with  all  the  impetus  which  sea-power  supplies.  When 
the  Germans  settled  on  the  Belgian  coast  within  a  little  over  a 
hundred  miles  of  London,  it  became  a  matter  of  urgency  to  us 
that,  since  they  threatened  our  communications,  military  and 
economic,  they  should  be  expelled  before  they  could  establish 
themselves,  mounting  guns,  laying  minefields,  and  developing 
ba.ses  for  mosquito  craft  and  aircraft.  We  must  wait  to 
learn  the  secrets  of  the  British  War  Council  at  this  decisive 
period  of  the  war.  But  is  it  imagined  that  British  sailors  were 
in  any  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  losing  no  time  if  the  enemy 
was  to  be  unseated?  Every  month’s  delay  increased  the  difficulties 
of  any  operation  which  might  be  undertaken.  Eesponsible  officers 
of  this  twentieth  century  had  not  forgotten  the  vexations  and 
troubles  and  dangers  associated  with  an  enemy’s  occupation  of  a 
coast  line  contiguous  to  our  maritime  communications.  We  must 
assume,  and  there  is  warrant  for  assuming,  that  expert  naval 
opinion  pressed  for  action  with  a  view  to  driving  the  enemy  from 
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the  Belgian  coast.*  It  stands  on  record  that  at  that  time,  when 
the  operation  presented  few'  technical  difficulties,  no  action  was 
taken.  Any  expedition  stood  in  competition,  first,  with  the  mission 
in  France  w'hich  had  been  already  assigned  to  the  British  Armv, 
and,  secondly,  wdth  the  Gallipoli  expedition  which  was  afterwards 
undertaken.  Eventually,  in  circumstances  which  are  at  present 
obscure  so  far  as  the  general  public  are  concerned,  the  Belgian 
scheme  w'as,  if  not  abandoned,  indefinitely  postponed. 

What  kind  of  expedition  was  necessary  in  order  to  wrest  these 
Belgian  ports  from  the  enemy?  On  that  matter  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion.  Lord  Jellicoe  once  observed  that  the  British 
Navy  had  never  once  ended  a  war,  meaning,  of  course,  the  Fleet 
as  an  isolated  and  unsupported  service.  That  is  true.  It  is  also 
tnie  that  the  British  Army  never  has  won,  and  never  can  win,  a 
war  except  with  the  aid  of  the  British  Fleet.  Beneath  those  state¬ 
ments  lies  a  principle  of  wide  application,  which  it  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  to  emphasise  at  this  juncture  when  the  man  in  the  street  has 
been  led  to  believe  that  naval  force,  acting  alone  against  strongly 
fortified  land  positions,  can  achieve  important,  if  not  decisive 
results.  Because  we  have  a  department  on  one  side  of  Whitehall 
to  manage  our  naval  affairs  and  another  department  on  the  other 
side  of  Whitehall  to  look  after  our  military  affairs,  it  may  he 
thought  that  the  tw'o  Services  are  separate  and  distinct.  To 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  employed  under  that  mistaken 
conception  victory  will  be  delayed.  During  tbe  past  three  years 
and  more  writers  and  speakers  have  from  time  to  time, 
a-ccording  to  their  bent  of  mind,  told  the  nation  that  the  Army 
or  the  Navy  would  win  the  w'ar.  Sometimes  the  credit  has  been 
given  prophetically  to  the  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other.  The 
.\rmy  has  had  most  backers,  although  we  are  a  community  of 
islanders.  But  both  statements  are  inaccurate,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  a  navy  cannot  operate  on  land  and  an  army  is  debarred 
from  action  by  sea  ;  it  is  only  by  the  close  and  continuous  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  the  naval  and  military  factors,  the  sailors  controlling  policy 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  soldiers,  that  a  maritime  Power 
can  wdn.  That  principle  applies  alike  to  the  major  as  to  the 
minor  operations  of  war.  It  is  true  in  reference  to  the  battlefields 
on  the  Continent  as  it  is  true  also  in  regard  to  the  naval  blockade 
of  Germany.  It  asserts  itself  in  the  Bight  of  Heligoland  as  well 
as  off  the  Belgian  coast,  as  our  history  attests.  We  run  a  grave 
peril  of  encountering  disaster  when  we  think  of  warfare  as  being 
in  two  w'atertight  compartments — the  one  naval  and  the  other 

(1)  It  has  been  reported  that  Lord  Fisher  in  November,  1914,  strongly  urged 
on  the  Government  the  vital  necessity  of  a  suitable  expedition  for  evicting  the 
enemy  from  the  Belgian  coast. 
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military.  If  the  sea  controls  the  land,  as  it  does,  the  land  controls 
the  sea,  though  in  a  limited  degree  it  is  true.  In  other  words, 
naval  force  can  apply  constriction  on  a  sea-dependent  people  with 
a  vast  army  like  Germany’s,  but  it  cannot  climb  mountains  nor 
traverse  deserts,  nor  fight  seagirt  forts.  Similarly,  an  Army  can 
invest  a  city  or  occupy  a  country,  but  it  cannot  control  maritime 
communications  beyond  the  reach  of  its  coastal  fortifications. 
I’he  unique  power  w^hich  maritime  nations  have  always  exercised 
rests  in  the  co-ordinated  exercise  of  sea-power  and  land-power. 

We  have  an  illuminating  illustration  of  the  failure  to  apply 
that  sound  principle  to  a  minor  operation  in  Nelson’s  attack  on 
Boulogne,  a  defended  port.  Some  enthusiastic  commentators  on 
the  raids  on  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  have  declared  that  they  revealed 
the  “  Nelson  touch.”  They  did  in  a  sense,  for  the  spirit  exhibited 
hy  officers  and  men  was  Nelsonian  ;  but,  interpreting  the  wwds 
in  another  and  wdder  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  on  the  only  occasion 
when  Nelson  himself  exemplified  this  peculiar  phase  of  the 
“  Nelson  touch  ”  he  rued  the  day.  We  might  pause  to  recall  in 
detail  the  disastrous  Teneriffe  expedition  when  the  great  admiral 
lost  his  right  arm,  but  a  more  apposite  narrative  belongs  to  a 
later  year — 1801 — when  Nelson,  having  made  his  name  and  fame 
at  St.  Vincent,  the  Nile,  and  Copenhagen,  was  appointed  in  July 
to  the  command  of  the  ”  Squadron  on  a  Particular  Service  ”  for 
the  defence  of  the  coast  of  England  against  invasion.  “  Malta 
had  fallen,  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  North  had  dissolved,  the 
French  occupation  of  Egypt  was  at  its  last  gasp.  Foiled  in  these 
three  directions  by  the  sea-power  of  Great  Britain,  unable,  with 
all  his  manipulation  of  a  prostrate  continent,  to  inflict  a  deadly 
wound,  Buonaparte  now  resorted  to  a  threatened  invasion,  well 
aware  that  under  existing  conditions  it  could  be  but  a  threat, 
yet  hoping  that  its  influence  upon  a  people  accustomed  to  sleep 
securely  might  further  his  designs.”^  Napoleon’s  threat  succeeded 
to  this  extent,  that  he  impressed  the  British  people  wdth  the  serious 
character  of  the  menace.  ”  Both  the  Prime  Minister,  Addington, 
and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  assured  Nelson  that  his 
presence  in  charge  of  the  dispositions  for  defence,  and  that  only, 
could  quiet  the  public  mind.”  Nelson,  though  he  had  no  liking 
for  the  work,  felt  that  he  could  not  resist  the  appeal  that  was 
made  to  him,  and,  hoisting  his  flag  at  Sheerness,  he  took  over  the 
responsibility  of  organising  the  defences  against  the  French  threat. 

He  was  impatient  to  take  the  offensive,  realising  that  there 
would  be  no  peace  of  mind  in  England  until  he  had  made  his 
power  felt  by  the  enemy.  He  looked  in  at  Boulogne  on  August 
2nd  and  reported  to  Lord  St.  Vincent  :  ”  The  French  are  erecting 
(1)  Tht  Lift  of  Nelson:  Mahan. 
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batteries  both  for  guns  and  for  mortars  on  both  sides  of  the  town, 
as  if  fearful  of  an  attack.  All  accounts  agree  that  fifty  or  sixty 
is  the  full  number  of  boats,  large  and  small,  at  Boulogne,  and  that 
these  can  be  moved  out  of  reach  of  shells ;  however,  I  have  sent 
for  the  bombs  and  will  try  what  can  be  done.”  Two  days  later 
a  bomb  raid  was  made  without  appreciable  effect.  Nine  davs 
afterwards  Nelson  made  a  long  report  to  St.  Vincent  :  — 

“  I  come  now  to  consider  an  attack.  Flushing  is  my  grand  object; 
but  so  many  obstacles  are  in  the  way,  and  the  risk  is  so  great  of  the  loss 
of  some  vessels,  that,  under  all  circumstances,  I  could  hardly  venture 
without  a  consultation  with  you,  and  an  arranged  plan,  with  the  Board’s 
orders.  Might  not  a  grand  consultation  be  held  for  getting  at  the  Dutch 
ships  at  Hellevoet,  or  to  take  possession  of  Flushing But  this  would  be 
a  week’s  expedition  for  4,000  or  5,000  troops. 

“  To  crush  the  enemy  at  home  was  the  favourite  plan  of  Lord  Chatham, 
and  I  am  sure  you  think  it  the  wisest  measure  to  carry  the  war  from  our 
own  doors.  I  purpose,  if  it  he  done,  to  take  all  the  gun-vessels  outside 
the  pier  of  Boulogne.  I  should  like  your  approbation.  I  own  that  this 
boat  warfare  is  not  exactly  congenial  to  my  feelings,  and  I  find  I  get 
laughed  at  for  my  puny  mode  of  attack.  I  shall  be  happy  to  lead  the 
way  into  Hellevoet  or  Flushing  if  Government  will  turn  their  thoughts 
to  it :  whilst  I  serve,  I  will  do  it  actively,  and  to  the  very  best  of  my 
abilities.”  ^ 

Three  days  later  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  off  the  enemy’s 
flotilla,  “  moored  in  the  front  of  Boulogne.”  The  attack  was 
undertaken  by  four  divisions  of  boats  for  boarders  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captains  Somerville,  Cotgrave,  Jones,  and  Parker,  and  a 
division  of  howitzer  boats  under  Captain  Conn. 

‘‘  The  boats  put  off  from  the  Medusa  at  half-past  eleven  o’clock  last  night." 
Nelson  reported,  ‘‘  in  the  best  possible  order,  and  before  one  o’clock 
this  morning  the  firing  began,  and  I  had,  from  the  judgment  of  the  officers 
and  the  zeal  and  the  gallantry  of  every  man,  the  most  perfect  confidence 
pf  complete  success;  but  the  darkness  of  the  night,  with  the  tide  and  half¬ 
tide,  separated  the  divisions;  and  from  all  not  arriving  at  the  same  happy 
moment  with  Captain  Parker  is  to  be  attributed  the  failure  of  success.  But 
I  beg  to  be  perfectly  understood  that  not  the  smallest  blame  attaches  itself 
to  any  person;  for  although  the  divisions  did  not  arrive  together,  yet  each 
(except  the  fourth  division,  which  could  not  be  got  up  before  day)  made 
a  successful  attack  on  that  part  of  the  enemy  they  fell  in  with,  and  actually 
took  possession  of  many  brigs  and  flats,  and  cut  their  cables,  but  many  of 
them  being  aground,  and  the  moment  of  the  battle’s  ceasing  on  board  them 
the  vessels  were  filled  with  volleys  upon  volleys  of  musketry,  the  enemy 
being  perfectly  regardless  of  their  own  men,  who  must  have  suffered 
equally  with  us. 

”  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  remain  on  board,  even  to  bum  them; 
but  allow  me  to  say,  w'ho  have  seen  much  service  this  war,  that  more 
determined,  persevering  courage  I  never  witnessed,  and  that  nothing  but 

(1)  St.  Vincent  replied  that  he  did  not  believe  in  consultations  and  practically 
told  Nelson  that  the  responsibility  rested  on  him. 

(2)  Nelson's  Letters  and  Despatches  (Laughton). 
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tlie  impossibility  of  being  successful,  from  the  causes  I  have  mentioned, 
could  have  prevented  me  from  having  to  congratulate  their  Lordships.  But 
although  in  value  the  loss  of  such  gallant  and  good  men  is  incalculable, 
yet  in  point  of  numbers  it  has  fallen  short  of  my  expectations.  I  must 
also  beg  leave  to  state  that  greater  zeal  and  ardent  desire  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  an  attack  on  the  enemy  was  never  shown  than  by  all  the 
captains,  officers,  and  crews  of  all  the  different  descriptions  of  vessels  under 
my  command.” 

Tiie  casualties  numbered  only  about  one  hundred  killed  and 
wounded,  but  Nelson  felt  it  to  be  a  high  price — too  high.  Parker 
had  his  thigh  shattered,  and  eventually  died.  The  repulse  was 
a  sore  blow  to  Nelson  :  “  My  mind  sulfers  much  more  than  if  T 
had  had  a  leg  shot  off  in  this  late  business.”  But,  foiled  in  one 
direction,  he  turned  towards  Flushing,  Captain  Owen,  off  that  port, 
was  writing  letters  urging  a  naval  attack  and  giving  particulars 
as  to  the  vessels  in  port.  ‘‘  I  will  go  and  look  at  them,”  Nelson 
wrote  to  St.  Vincent,  ”  but  attack  I  cannot  without  pilots  or 
without  sanction.”  Nelson  wanted  about  5,000  troops.  When 
he  discovered  that  he  could  not  get  them,  and  was  confronted 
with  the  suggested  naval  attack,  he  was  not  greatly  impressed 
by  the  arguments  of  Captain  Owen.  He  observed:  “His  zeal, 
I  am  afraid,  has  made  him  overleap  sandbanks  and  tides  and 
laid  him  aboard  the  enemy ;  but  I  must  clear  away  these  little 
obstacles  before  I  can  give  him  scope  for  intentions.  I  admire 
his  desire,  and  would  join  most  heartily  in  it ;  but  we  cannot  do 
impossibilities,  and  I  am  as  little  used  to  find  out  the  impossible 
as  most  folks ;  and  I  think  I  can  discriminate  between  the  im¬ 
practicable  and  the  fair  prospect  of  success.”  Nelson  eventually 
put  out  from  the  Downs  on  August  24th  and  gathered  under  his 
flag  thirty  sail,  from  64  guns  to  14,  including  three  bombs  and 
three  fire  vessels.  He  looked  in  at  Flushing  and  then  summed  up 
his  conclusions  in  these  words  :  “  I  cannot  but  admire  Captain 
Owen’s  zeal  in  his  anxious  desire  to  get  at  the  enemy,  but  under 
all  the  circumstances  which  I  have  stated  I  could  not  think  myself 
justifiable  in  acting  against  my  own  judgment.” 

Poor  Nelson !  He  became  something  less  than  a  hero  in  the 
eyes  of  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  who  thought  him  either 
over- timorous  or  over- venturesome.  A  Mr.  Hill  attempted  to 
blackmail  him  to  the  extent  of  £100,  threatening  in  default  of 
payment  to  publish  in  the  newspapers  severe  strictures  on  the 
Admiral.  Nelson  was  fully  conscious  of  his  unpopularity ;  he 
could  do  nothing  right.  ”  The  people  at  the  watering-places,” 
he  remarked  in  a  letter  on  September  14th,  “  have  been  very  free 
in  their  conversations,  and  I  believe  the  Mayor  of  Deal  either  put 
a  vagabond  in  prison  or  sent  him  out  of  town  for  arraigning  my 
conduct  in  being  careless  of  poor  seamen’s  lives.  But  I  trouble 
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not  my  head  on  these  matters ;  my  conscience  tells  me  that  I  do 
my  best.”  He  referred  in  the  same  letter  to  St.  Vincent  to  the 
temptation  which  beset  him  to  run  risks  which  his  better  self  told 
him  ought  not  to  be  incurred.  But  he  resisted,  and  suffered  the 
penalty  : — 

“  The  wardrooms  will  prate,  I  believe  none  of  us  can  doubt,  and  it  has 

its  bad  effects.  The  boat  service  I  beUeve  is  got  very  unpopular.  G - 

flogged  some  of  his  chaps  severely  for  some  very  improper  expressions. 
They  belonged  to  the  Unite,  who  was,  I  fancy,  in  very  bad  order.  I 
assure  you,  my  dear  Lord,  I  do  not  believe  any  admiral  could  be  better 
supported  than  I  am  by  all  the  captains  under  me.” 

The  man  w'ho  ‘‘filled  the  Admiralty  with  his  caprices  and  Europe 
with  his  fame,”  to  quote  a  French  admirer,  had  to  submit  to 
much  criticism  based  on  ignorance  of  the  conditions  which-  con¬ 
fronted  him  and  of  the  limitations  of  naval  power.  He  remained 
on  duty  until  October  the  22nd,  never  again  seriously  attempting  to 
impeach  the  enemy  in  his  ports,  and  surrendered  his  command 
knowing  that  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  his  countrymen  he  had  seemed 
to  fall  short  of  their  conception  of  a  British  naval  officer. 

Many  examples  might  be  quoted  to  illustrate  the  folly  of  hazard¬ 
ing,  unsupported,  men  of  war,  forming  essential  units  of  a  fleet, 
against  a  defended  port.  In  such  an  operation  naval  and  military 
powder,  as  was  realised  tow^ards  the  close  of  1914  in  reference  to  the 
Belgian  ports,  must  be  employed  in  combination  if  success  is  to  be 
achieved.  And  even  in  those  circumstances  the  burden  of  attack 
rests  upon  the  troops,  the  sailors  playing  a  secondary  part.  That 
principle  has  been  exemplified  on  three  famous  occasions  during  the 
past  thirty  years  or  so.  The  story  of  the  sinking  of  the  Merrimac  in 
the  harbour  of  Santiago  during  the  Spanish-American  war  is  familiar. 
The  attempt  was  made  by  Admiral  Sampson  to  seal  the  harbour 
merely  as  a  subsidiary  operation,  for  American  troops  were  already 
preparing  to  play  the  major  role.  The  story  of  the  exploit  which 
condemned  the  hero.  Lieutenant  Hobson,  to  be  kissed  by  hundreds 
of  the  w'omen  in  the  United  States,  is  familiar.  The  collier,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  for  the  purpose,  started  out  only  to  return,  as  by 
the  time  she  was  under  way  the  light  was  already  breaking.  But 
at  last  the  conditions  were  favourable.  Under  a  heavy  fire  she 
passed  in  the  darkness  into  the  harbour,  was  sunk,  and  Lieutenant 
Hobson  and  his  seven  companions  were  taken  prisoner.  The 
harbour  was  not,  however,  blocked,  and  eventually  Santiago  was 
taken  by  General  Shatter’s  army,  wliile  Cervera’s  fleet,  forced 
out  to  sea,  was  defeated.  The  incident  recalls  the  spirit  in  which 
this  war  was  fought  in  contrast  to  the  atmosphere  of  hate  which 
the  Germans  have  cultivated.  For  many  hours  Admiral  Sampson, 
commanding  the  fleet  off  the  entrance  to  the  port,  did  not  know 
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what  had  been  the  fate  of  the  men  who  had  risked  their  lives 
in  the  daring,  though  unsuccessful  exploit. 

“  That  day,  while  we,  out  at  sea,  still  feared  that  Hobson  and  his  men 
were  dead.  Admiral  Cervera  taught  us  a  beautiful  lesson  in  chivalry  by 
sending  out  his  chief  of  staff,  under  flag  of  truce,  to  say  to  Admiral 

Sampson  that  the  Merrimac  men  were  safe  and  well.  Efforts 

for  their  exchange  were  at  once  instituted.  It  was  curious 
to  see  Captain  Bustamente,  Cervera 's  envoy,  sitting  chatting  with 
Sampson  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  New  York.  And  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  the  forts  he  glanced  at  were  his  own,  and  that  the  ship  he  was  on  and 
those  that  lay  alongside  were  ready  at  any  moment  to  bombard  them.  The 
mission  of  Bustamente  and  the  spirit  that  prompted  it  made  us  proud 

of  our  enemies.  It  was  a  fitting  sequel  to  a  deed  that  proved  the  bold 

spirit  of  Cushing,  of  Perry,  of  Decatur,  of  Farragut,  and  of  other  naval 
heroes  still  burned  brightly  in  the  United  States  Navy.  And  the  Merri- 
mac’s  failure  to  fulfil  her  purpose  does  not  in  the  slightest  dim  the 
glory  that  must  ever  cling  to  the  men  who  took  her  in.  ”  ^ 

The  disadvantages  under  which  naval  power  suffers  in  an 
attempt  to  impeach  an  enemy  in  a  defended  port,  though  only  a 
weakly  defended  port,  was  also  demonstrated  during  the  war 
between  China  and  Japan, but  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of 
failure  were  furnished  during  the  Kusso- Japanese  war.  In  all 
the  essential  elements  of  sea-power  the  Japanese  were  superior 
to  the  Russians.  If  naval  pow'er  possessed  the  attributes  popularly 
supposed.  Admiral  Togo  ought  to  have  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  Russian  Fleet  assembled  in  Port  Arthur.  Repeated  attacks 
were  made  with  torpedo  craft  and  ships  were  damaged,  but  the 
Eussian  Fleet  was  not  put  out  of  action.  The  port  was  bombarded 
from  the  sea,  but  no  permanent  injury  to  the  ships  resulted. 
“  Considerable  moral  effect  may  have  been  produced,  more 
especially  among  the  Chinese  population,  but  the  information  at 
present  at  our  disposal  does  not  encourage  us  to  rely  much  upon 
bombardment  from  the  sea  as  a  method  of  destroying  war  vessels 
sheltering  in  a  defended  harbour.  Bombarding  vessels  can  be 
kept  a  long  w^ay  off  by  efficient  coast  ordnance ;  extreme  accuracy 
of  elevation  is  difficult  to  attain  with  ships’  guns  at  very  long 

(1)  With  Sampson  Through  the  W’ar,  by  W.  A.  M.  Goode. 

(2)  As  a  preliminary  to  the  taking  of  Port  Arthur  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Japanese  to  occupy  Ta-lien-hwan,  on  the  sea  face  very  strongly  fortified.  “The 
part  the  fleet  might  take  in  the  actual  attack  was  discussed  between  the  land 
and  sea  commanders,  and  though  all  the  teaching  of  history  lent  its  force  to 
the  decision  come  to  that  there  should  be  no  main  attack  from  the  sea,  it  was 
arranged,  quite  in  accordance  with  precedent,  that  the  fleet  might  create  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  army  during  the  attack,  by  opening  fire  upon  the  sea 
faces  of  the  works.  Admiral  Ito  accordingly  sent  a  squadron  within  range  of 
the  works,  but  without  drawing  their  fire,  and,  on  advancing  next  morning, 
found  the  Japanese  flag  flying  in  all  the  forts.  The  Chinese  had  offered  bnt 
little  opposition  to  the  enemy,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  ships  was  not  called 
for.”— .Varof  Warfare  (Colomb). 
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ranges,  as  observation  of  results  upon  which  the  effect  must  I 
depend  is  only  possible  under  very  exceptional  conditions. la  | 
spite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  destroy  it,  the  Eussian  Fleet  remained  j 
a  menace  to  Japanese  maritime  communications.  Togo  then 
determined  that  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  prevent  the  enemy 
coming  out  of  the  port,  even  if  he  could  not  get  in  himself. 
Accordingly  he  tried  on  three  occasions  to  run  old  merchant  vessels 
filled  with  stones  or  explosives  into  the  entrance  channel  and  to 
sink  them  there.  The  first  attempt  was  made  on  the  night  of 
the  23rd-24th  February,  when  five  such  steamers  were  employed, 
being  escorted  by  five  torpedo-boats.  On  the  night  of  the  26th- 
27th  March  a  further  attempt  was  made  by  four  merchant  ships, 
escorted  by  eleven  destroyers  and  six  torpedo-boats.  On  the 
night  of  the  2nd-3rd  May  a  final  expedition  of  twelve  merchant .  I 
vessels  set  out ;  eight  of  the  vessels  were  sunk,  but  in  the  wrong 
places.  The  three  attempts  to  block  the  harbour  failed  in  spite 
of  the  courage  of  the  Japanese  and  the  large  number  of  merchant 
ships  employed,  and  the  Japanese  Army  eventually  took  Port 
Arthur. 

We  may  assume  that  when  the  Germans  obtained  possession  of 
the  two  Belgian  ports  in  the  autumn  of  1914  the  expert  advisers 
of  the  British  Government  were  familiar  with  the  principles 
exemplified  by  the  events  tc  .which  reference  has  been  made.  In 
modern  times  no  fleet  un  supported  by  military  force  has  succeeded 
in  wresting  a  defended  ^rt  from  an  enemy  or  blocking  in  the 
enemy.  The  progress  of  physical  science  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  has  strengthened  the  defensive.  Powerful  searchlights, 
high-power  guns,  submarine  mines,  destroyers,  armed  with  quick- 
firing  weapons  as  well  as  torpedoes,  and  submarines  have  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  exaggerate  the  power  of  an  enemy  determined  to  defend 
a  naval  base.  The  effect  has  been  to  minimise  the  influence  ‘ 
which  ships  of  war  can  exert  in  such  circumstances.  ‘  ‘  Attacks  i 
on  territory  by  the  fleet  alone,  except  by  way  of  set  bombardments 
for  merely  punitive  or  destructive  purposes,  are  not  now,  any  more  i 
than  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  proper  objects  for  a  ; 
navy  alone  to  carry  out.’”  The  same  student  of  naval  history,  in  j 
proof  of  the  doctrine  he  adopted  wholeheartedly,  recalled  that  the 
Federals  in  1863  were  fully  assured  of  the  command  of  the  sea ;  : 
but  in  the  new  and  remarkable  conitructions  called  monitors,  with 
their  immense  shell  guns  and  their  supposed  invulnerability,  they  ; 
had  implements  which,  perhaps,  they  were  fairly  justified  in  ! 
believing  would  upset  and  destroy  the  well-established  rules  of 
naval  war.  The  belief  was  everywhere  prevalent  that  monitors 

(1)  Lbtten  on  Amphibious  Wars,  by  General  Sir  George  Aston,  R.M.A.  (1911)  I 

(2)  Naval  Warfart,  by  Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb.  i 
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were  more  than  a  match  for  fortifications,  and  a  preliminary  trial 
of  the  Montauk  in  January  and  Febimary,  1863,  against  Fort 
McAlister  on  the  Ogeechee  River,  which  resulted  in  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  two  stocks  of  ammunition  without  material  result,  only 
whetted  the  desire  for  further  proof.  On  the  3rd  of  March,  three 
of  the  new  vessels  fired  on  Fort  McAlister  for  eight  hours,  without 
doing  more  dama.ge  than  could  be  repaired  in  a  night,  while  some 
of  the  vessels  were  under  repair  after  the  bombardment  was  over 
till  the  end  of  the  month.  Nine  ships  carrying  thirty-two  guns 
were  afterwards  employed  in  attacking  six  forts  and  batteries. 
After  the  vessels  had  returned  to  their  anchorage  the  American 
officer,  Admiral  Dupont,  reported  : — 

“  No  ships  had  been  exposed  over  forty  minutes,  and  yet  in  this  brief 
period,  as  the  Department  will  perceive  by  the  detailed  reports  of  the  com¬ 
manding  officers,  five  of  the  ironclads  were  wholly  or  partially  disabled,  dis¬ 
abled,  too  (as  the  obstructions  could  not  be  passed)  in  that  which  was  most 
essential  to  our  success — I  mean  in  their  armament,  or  pow'er  of  inflicting 
injury  by  their  guns.  ...  I  was  convinced  that  persistence  in  the  attack  would 
only  result  in  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ironclad  fleet  and  in  leaving 
them  in  the  harbour  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.’’ 

Every  historical  example  which  could  be  quoted  supports  the 
conclusion  that,  though  the  sea  controls  the  land,  sea-power 
cannot  directly  fight  land-power.  Txm  folly  of  any  such  attempt 
was  later  on  to  be  illustrated  at  Gallij.Mi.  But  in  the  absence 
of  knowledge  of  the  grievous  losses  subsequently  to  be  incurred,  the 
British  authorities  in  the  autumn  of  1914  can  have  been  in  no 
doubt  that  any  effort  to  turn  the  Germans  out  of  Belgian  ports 
called  for  a  combined  naval  and  military  operation.  The  sequence 
of  events  suggests  that  during  subsequent  months  the  seamen 
waited  upon  the  soldiers.  The  latter  had  become  involved  in 
operations  in  association  with  the  French  Army,  apart  from  the 
Gallipoli  expedition,  and  it  is  probable  that  various  pretexts  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  as  offering  justification  for  postponing  to  deal 
with  the  Belgian  coast  situation,  except  by  way  of  casual  bom¬ 
bardments  from  the  sea  and  air.  Not  until  this  war  is  over  and 
its  records  are  disclosed  will  the  British  people  realise  the  difficulties 
which  arose  as  soon  as  the  necessity  was  accepted  of  assisting 
the  French  in  defending  their  territory.  Whatever  the  cause, 
opportunity  was  never  seized  for  a  combined  expedition ;  and 
then  the  revolution  occurred  in  Russia,  to  be  followed  by  the 
collapse  of  that  Ally’s  military  power,  the  setting  free  of  a  vast 
body  of  German  and  Austrian  troops,  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
situation  on  the  Western  front.  By  the  middle  of  last  year,  what¬ 
ever  the  plans  in  contemplation  for  a  joint  operation  against  the 
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Belgian  ports,  they  must  have  been  abandoned  at  least  for  the  I  ® 
time.  I  p 

The  problem  assumed  a  new  form  when  the  extinction  of  ^ 

Russia  as  a  military  Power  became  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is  f 

apparent  from  later  events  that  the  Naval  War  Staff,  then  under  t 

Lord  Jellicoe,  considered,  in  association  with  Vice-Admiral  Sir  t 

Reginald  Bacon,  occupying  the  app)ointment  which  had  brought  I 

Nelson  so  much  unpopularity,  what  the  Navy  alone — that  is,  units  ‘ 

not  essential  to  winning  sea  command — could  do  to  harass  the  t 

^  enemy  and,  if  possible,  to  free  the  Straits  of  Dover  from  the  s 

\  menace  of  his  mosquito  craft,  issuing  from  Bruges  by  way  either  f 

!  of  Ostend  or  Zeebrugge.  It  is  one  thing  to  contemplate  sealing  i 

ports,  but  quite  another,  as  the  examples  already  quoted  show,  (3 

to  effect  that  pjurpose.  Success  dep)ends  on  the  care  and  judgment  i 

exercised  in  preparing  the  plans,  on  the  suitability  of  the  material,  c 

usually  needing  to  be  specially  prepared,  and,  above  all,  on  the  skill,  i 

resourcefulness,  and  courage  of  officers  and  men  in  association  1 

with  favourable  conditions  of  sea,  wind,  atmosphere,  sky,  and  tide.  ‘ 

It  is  only  very  exceptionally  that  Nature  is  prepared  to  assist  such  ,  1 

an  enterprise,  and  it  is  apparent  from  the  failures  of  the  Americans  1 

and  the  Japanese  that  unless  suitable  conditions  are  assured  such  an  < 

enterprise,  limited  in  its  object  and  therefore  not  worth  heavy  loss,  ( 

is  doomed  to  failure,  resulting  in  grievous  casualties  and  the  des-  ' 

truction  of  many  ships.  Compared  with  the  positions  created  by  the  i 

Germans  along  the  Belgian  coast,  as  along  the  German  littoral,  the  ' 

Americans  and  the  Japanese  were  faced  at  Santiago  and  Port  1 

.Arthur  with  defences  of  an  elementary  character.  Moreover,  the  1 

Belgian  coast  is  protected  by  shoals  and  currents  rendering  navi-  ( 

gation  without  lights  extremely  hazardous.  In  spite  of  historical  1 

warnings,  the  decision  was  evidently  reached  that  an  attempt  < 

should  be  made  to  seal  up  the  two  Belgian  ports,  even  though  the 
effect  should  last  only  for  a  few  months.  1 

Towards  the  close  of  last  year  Admiral  Jellicoe  left  the  Admiralty,  ] 

to  be  succeeded  by  Admiral  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss,  and  Admiral  f 

Bacon’s  place  at  Dover,  where  he  had  been  acting  for  two  years  ' 

or  so,  w'as  shortly  afterwards  taken  by  Rear  Admiral  Roger  Keyes.  i 

The  decision  which  the  Admiralty  had  already  reached  was  con-  ( 

firmed,  and  preparations  were  pushed  on.  It  w^as  a  desperate  ' 

venture — how  desperate  we  shall  learn  when  the  full  record  of 
that  famous  midnight  is  revealed.  But  the  exploit  appealed  at  ^ 

once  and  powerfully  to  the  fighting  instinct  of  the  Service,  showing  i 

that  officers  and  men,  particularly  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  had  been 
longing  for  activity,  whatever  the  risks.  When  volunteers  , 

were  called  for,  the  difficulty  w'as  to  make  a  selection  from  the  i 

large  number  who  came  forward.  At  last  it  was  decided  that  1 
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everything  was  in  train.  Then  seemingly  incalculable  and  insu¬ 
perable  difficulties  again  asserted  themselves.  On  three  occasions 
the  expedition  of  seventy  vessels,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  left 
for  the  Belgian  coast  and  had  to  return  because  one  or  other  of 
the  elements  necessary  to  success  was  wanting.  But  at  length 
the  attack  was  made — to  be  remembered  as  the  St.  George’s  Day 
Raid.  At  the  hour  of  midnight  the  two  ports  were  approached. 
Success  demanded  a  favourable  wind  in  order  to  secure  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  smoke  screen.  At  the  critical  moment  the  wind 
shifted.  The  importance  of  that  piece  of  ill-luck  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasised,  because  it  serves  as  a  reminder  of  the  difficulties  sur¬ 
rounding  such  an  operation,  unsupported  by  troops  ashore  to 
divert  the  enemy’s  attention.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  the  glow¬ 
ing  story  of  heroism  which  has  already  made  the  nation  proud 
of  every  man  who  had  a  share  in  this  amazing  exploit,  from  the 
Admiral  in  Command,  Sir  Roger  Keyes,  downwards.  Off  Ostend 
the  change  in  the  wind  resulted  in  the  blockships,  navigated 
under  the  orders  of  Commodore  Hubert  Lynes,  sinking  out  of  the 
fairway.  At  Zeebrugge  heavy  casualties  were  suffered  owing  to 
the  same  cause.  But  two  of  the  three  old  cruisers,  filled  with 
concrete,  reached  the  entrance  to  the  canal,  there  to  be  sunk  ;  one 
of  two  obsolescent  submarines  was  exploded  under  the 
wooden  viaduct  connecting  the  mole  with  the  shore,  thus  isolating 
it;  a  proportion  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  cruiser  Vindictive, 
which  was  supported  by  the  Mersey  ferryboats  Iris  and 
Daffodil,  landed  on  the  mole,  though  not  half  the  number  con- 
'  templated.  The  shifting  of  the  wind  exposed  the  fourteen  brows 
of  the  cruiser  to  the  enemy’s  fire,  and  by  the  time  she  reached 
her  position  against  the  masonry  only  two  brow’s  remained  for 
the  officers  and  men  to  crowd  over. 

Two  impediments  to  navigation  had  been  placed  at  the  exit 
i  from  the  Bruges- Zeebrugge  Canal,  but  the  enemy  still  possessed 
practically  unrestricted  use  of  Ostend,  connected  with  Bruges  by 
a  narrower  and  shallower  waterway  navigable  by  vessels  up  to 
500  tons.  His  pow’er  of  mischief  had  been  restricted,  but  nothing 
more.  So  it  was  determined  to  make  another  attempt  to  seal  up 
Ostend.  The  Vindictive with  the  aid  of  many  tons  of  cement, 
was  forthwith  converted  into  a  block-ship,  and  in  the  darkness  of 

(1)  Contrary  to  the  recent  practice  adopted  by  the  Admiralty  in  some  of  its 
communications  to  the  newspapers,  the  definite  article  is  used ;  it  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  naval  custom  to  speak  of  “the  Vindictive  "  and  not  *'  Vindictive.” 
The  example  in  this  respect  of  Drake,  Hawkins,  Anson,  Hood,  St.  Vincent, 
Nelson,  and  others,  not  to  mention  such  naval  historians  as  James,  Brenton, 
and  Colomb,  must  commend  itself  as  more  to  be  respected  than  the  attempted 
and  unwarranted  innovation  of  dropping  the  definite  article,  which  is  unseaman¬ 
like,  as  the  Army  and  Nary  Gazette  has  remarked. 
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the  night  of  May  9th-10th  was  taken  across  to  Ostend,  under  Com-  I 

modore  Hubert  Lynes,  and,  in  spite  of  the  coast  batteries,  and  I 

the  difficulties  of  navigation,  was  sunk  in  the  entrance  to  the  har-  < 

hour.  The  channel  was  not  closed,  but  it  was  narrowed  very  con-  ] 

siderably.  The  amenities  of  these  two  ports  have  been  so  much  . 

reduced  in  consequence  of  these  operations  that  the  Germans,  for 
some  time  at  least,  will  be  handicapped.  The  harbours  are  artifi¬ 
cial  constructions  made  in  opposition  to  Nature ;  in  normal  con¬ 
ditions  dredgers  had  to  be  always  at  work  dealing  with  the  silt. 

One  of  the  two  dredgers  at  Zeebrugge  w’as  sunk  on  St.  George’s 
Day,  and  there,  as  at  Ostend,  the  six  block-ships  will  not  onlv 
impede  dredging,  but  will  assist  the  natural  forces  in  closing  the 
harbours.  These  vessels  as  men  of  war  displaced  nearly  25,000 
tons  of  water.  Their  stout  steel  plates  are  now  reinforced  with  || 
concrete.  The  enemy  consequently  is  confronted  with  a  serious  i 
engineering  problem  in  freeing  from  such  obstructions  these  ad¬ 
vanced  bases  of  the  mosquito  craft  assembled  at  Bruges,  and  any 
work  they  may  undertake  will  proceed,  as  their  experience  of  the 
past  three  or  four  weeks  has  shown,  under  vigorous  attacks  by 
aircraft  armed  with  bombs. 

That  in  brief  summary  is  the  story  of  the  raids  on  Ostend  and 
Zeebrugge  exhibited  against  the  background  of  history.  The  naval 
authorities  endangered  only  obsolete  or  subsidiary  vessels  of  the 
Navy,  monitors,  destroyers,  and  coastal  motor -boats,  and  not  units 
of  the  Grand  Fleet.  That  point  is  an  important  one.  The  raids 
suggest  a  warning.  They  illustrate  once  more  the  limitations  of 
naval  power  and  the  high  moral  of  our  seamen  and  marines.  No  s 
words  can  describe  adequately  the  splendour  of  exploits  which  will 
always  live  in  the  memory  of  the  British  people.^  It  is  doubtful  if 
British  seamen  ever  faced  such  overwhelming  odds  as  confronted 
the  officers  and  men  on  these  two  occasions.  Dundonald,  Faulknor, 
Broke — all  w'ould  have  been  proud  to  be  in  Sir  Roger  Keyes’  place. 
The  men  who  hazarded  their  all  and  made  the  great  sacrifice  have  i 

left  to  the  nation  a  rich  legacy ;  the  men  who  survive  will  live  in  | 
the  glory  of  those  few  fierce  hours. 

But  unbounded  admiration  for  the  manner  in  which  officers, 
seamen,  and  marines  acquitted  themselves  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  lesson  which  these  raids  enforce.  The  Navy  is  not  a  free  agent, 
any  more  than  the  British  Army  is  a  free  agent.  Both  are  mort¬ 
gaged  to  a  great  cause.  Our  naval  power  is  the  first  line  of  defence, 
and  of  offence,  of  that  cause ;  it  is  the  essential  support  of  the 

(1)  “I  consider  the  recent  attack  in  force  on  Zeebrugge  the  finest  feat  of 
arms  in  the  naval  history  of  all  times  and  all  countries.”  Admiral  Fournier,  a  i 
distinguished  retired  officer  of  the  French  Navy,  who  was  once  Minister  of 
Marine. 
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Army.  War  cannot  be  made  without  risks,  but,  as  Nelson  and  his 
companions  declared  time  and  again,  there  are  some  risks  which  it 
would  be  folly  to  incur.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  newer  develop¬ 
ments  of  naval  warfare  with  which  officers  to-day  have  become 
'  familiar,  the  lurking  treachery  of  mine  and  submarine  in  the 
waters,  the  high-power  guns  of  coastal  fortifications,  or  the  watch¬ 
ful  aeroplane  and  airship  overhead ;  but  they  ruled  out  absolutely 
;  the  suggestion  that  ships  of  the  main  fleet  should  attack  forts. 
Nelson  went  further  than  that  :  he  declared  not  once,  but  on 
several  occasions,  that,  though  he  longed  for  battle  and  realised 
that  a  victory  was  necessary  to  his  country,  he  would  not  be  drawn 
into  action  under  unfavourable  conditions. 

1  Even  the  seamen  of  the  Eevolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars,  who 
5  fought  in  stolid  times,  suffered  not  infrequently  under  the  reproach 

Iof  an  uninstructed  public  opinion,  which  did  not  understand  the 
working  of  sea  powder  and  condemned  them  as  over  timorous. 
Times  have  changed  ;  ours  is  an  electric  age.  These  are  the  days 
of  the  popular  newspaper,  and  they  are  also  the  days  when  public 
interest  is  sustained  by  the  rapid  movement  of  military  events  on 
the  Continent,  represented  with  remarkable  realism  on  films 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  truer  to-day  than  in  the  past  that 
sea  power  can  never  compete  with  military  power  in  dramatic 
interest.  The  seamen  of  our  time  have  exhibited  a  fine  patience, 
"  carrying  on  ”  from  week  to  week  sustained  by  the  knowledge 
that,  though  they  may  be  regarded  as  timorous  and  lacking  the 
offensive  spirit,  they  are  the  wise  and  watchful  servants  of  the 

State,  dependent,  first  and  last,  on  sea-power.  Possibly  the 

j  greatest  danger  which  the  future  holds  is  that  the  appeal  which  the 
two  Belgian  coast  raids  made  upon  the  popular  imagination  may 
undermine  the  sound  principles  which  hitherto  have  guided  naval 
policy.  The  Grand  Fleet  supplies  the  ultimate  force  by  which 
victory  wall  be  won.  It  is  fulfilling  its  mission,  as  the  taunts  of 
the  enemy — the  repeated  statements  that  the  English  Fleet  is  in 
I  hiding — attest.  Other  sections  of  the  British  Navy  are  not  de- 

j  barred  from  offensive  action,  even  involving  great  risks,  but  the 

Grand  Fleet,  with  which  American  Dreadnoughts  are  now  asso¬ 
ciated,  remains  the  grand  arbiter  of  the  fortunes  of  the  contending 
nations.  The  silence  of  the  sea  may  seldom  be  broken,  but  tbe 
I  restraint  and  patience  of  our  seamen ,  in  combination  with  the  high 
standard  of  seamanship  and  technical  skill  in  the  naval  arts  which 
they  have  reached,  are  steadily  and  surely  laying  the  foundations 
of  victory. 


Archibald  Hurd. 


ACTON  AND  GLADSTONE. ^ 

“  All  I  write,  and  all  I  think,  and  all  I  hope,  is  based  on  the 
Divinity  of  Our  Lord — the  one  central  hope  of  our  poor  w^ayward 
raee.” 

This  was  the  impregnable  rock  upon  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
life  was  founded,  and  if  we  look  through  the  letters  and  writings 
of  Lord  Acton  we  shall  find  the  same  note  sounded  throughout. 
It  was  of  little  moment  to  which  branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church — the  Anglo-Catholic  or  the  Roman-Catholic — the  two  men 
belonged.  That  which  divided  them  was  small  indeed  compared 
with  that  which  united  them.  Both  were  Catholic  in  the  deepest 
and  widest  sense  of  the  term,  both  were  conscious  and  proud  of 
their  membership  in  the  Apostolic  and  T''^niversal  Church,  “  patriot 
citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ” — their  zeal  for  the  Church 
transcended  patriotism — it  is  seen  throughout  their  lives  and  deeds. 
Both  w-ere  staunch  believers  in  religious  liberty,  and  both  were 
possessed  of  a  deep  longing  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  Tn 
all  the  essentials  of  our  faith  they  were  in  sympathy ;  in  funda¬ 
mentals  they  were  identical.  Both  w^ere  profound  believers  in  the 
truth  of  Christianity ;  both  drew’  their  inspiration  from  the  same 
deep  sources.  No  two  men  of  their  day  were  more  learned 
in  all  that  touched  their  faith,  and  few’  could  have  approached 
their  mental  and  moral  stature.  No  two  men  more  earnestly  and 
ardently  practised  the  truth  by  which  they  lived,  or  more  splen¬ 
didly  bore  witness  by  their  unostentatious,  noble,  and  consistent 
lives  to  the  faith  that  was  w’ithin  them. 

The  relations  betw-een  the  two  men  strengthened  with  inter¬ 
course  and  time.  It  w’as  Matthew  Arnold  w’ho  said  “Gladstone 
influences  all  around  him  but  Acton.  It  is  Acton  who  influences 
Gladstone.”  In  truth,  they  acted  and  reacted  on  one  another. 
Both  w’ere  ever  conscious  of  those  things  of  the  Spirit  which  at 
once  purify  and  ennoble  human  nature.  In  Mr.  Gladstone  Ijord 
.\cton  saw  fulfilled  the  idea  that  politics  is  an  affair  of  morality, 
that  it  touches  eternal  interests  as  much  as  vices  and  virtues  in 
private  life. 

Politics  to  Lord  Acton  were  nearer  to  religion,  party  was 
more  like  a  Church,  error  more  like  heresy,  prejudice  more  like  sin, 
than  is  to  be  found  with  other  men.  To  a  friend  he  once  described 

(1)  T  am  p^eatly  indebted  to  those  who  have  studied  the  life  of  Lord  Acton — 
Mr.  J.  Neville  Figgis,  Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  Mr.  G.  P.  Gooch,  Lady  Blennerhasaett, 
Mr.  L.  March  Phillippa,  and  to  Lord  Morley’s  Life,  of  Gladstone. 
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!Mr.  Gladstone  a«  one  who  treated  politics  as  the  art  of  doing, 
on  the  largest  scale,  what  is  right.  At  that  time,  1881,  he  spoke 
of  the  peace  with  the  Boers  as  the  noblest  work  of  the  Ministry. 
He  rejoiced  over  this  “  victory  with  heartier  joy  and  a  purer 
pride  than  I  have  been  able  to  feel  at  any  public  event  since  I 
broke  my  heart  over  the  surrender  of  Lee.” 

What  gave  the  act,  in  his  eyes,  its  deep  moral  significance  was 
the  unflinching  courage  which  inspired  the  British  Government 
to  complete  the  negotiations — started  before  the  Majuba  disaster- 
in  the  teeth  of  that  defeat.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  magnanimous 
to  a  fallen  foe,  but  to  he  magnanimous  to  him  at  the  moment  of 
victory  is  a  pinnacle  of  morality  so  lofty  as  to  be  seldom  attained. 
In  truth,  in  some  cases,  defeat  is  a  greater  triumph  than  victory. 

Possibly  the  most  notable  occasions  on  w’hich  Mr.  Gladstone 
stood  in  the  House  of  Commons  pouring  out  the  passion  of  his 
sold  on  behalf  of  liberty — to  be  defeated  at  the  moment,  to  triumph 
in  the  end — would  be  his  great  speech  on  the  Franchise  in  .^pril, 
1866,  his  speech  on  the  Eastern  Question,  May,  1877,  and  his 
speech  on  Home  Buie  for  Ireland  in  April,  1886. 

Each  had  great  qualities  of  character  and  intellect  which 
specially  appealed  to  the  other,  both  gathered  vast  knowledge  from 
their  studies,  liord  Acton  especially,  of  all  people  alive  or  dead 
who  really  count  in  this  world.  Both  were  born  students,  learners 
to  the  end  of  their  lives.  In  the  very  last  conversation  with  his 
son.  Lord  Acton  solemnly  adjured  him  not  to  judge  so  severely 
as  he  had  done,  but  ”  to  make  allowance  for  human  weakness.” 
By  this  last  admission,  he  showed  that  he,  who  dedicated  his  life 
I  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  was  learning  to  the  very  end.  In  three 
things  they  believed  with  all  their  strength  ;  liberty,  truth  and  the 
\  moral  law.  Lord  .\cton  would  not  allow  the  least  qualification 
in  the  supremacy  of  any  one  of  them.  He  wms  unflinching  in  his 
condemnation  of  anything  that  infringed  on  the  truth — he  staked 
i  his  all  on  the  whole,  undiluted  and  absolute  truth.  To  them 

I 

religion  was  the  most  supreme  of  interests.  It  was  the  habit  of 
their  minds.  It  was  the  guiding  star  of  their  lives. 

Attraction  to  each  other  must  have  been  enhanced  by  contrast 
in  life  occupations.  The  effect  of  intercourse,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected — the  one  mainly  a  man  of  action,  the  other  mainly  a  man 
of  ideas — must. have  been  calming  to  the  one  and  stimulating  to 
the  other.  To  both  men  the  past  was  a  thing  of  profound  signifi¬ 
cance,  for  they  had  an  abiding  reverence  for  all  that  was  ancient 
and  ordered,  though  no  men  could  have  listened  more  carefully 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  They  united  a  profound  reverence  for 
the  past  w'ith  an  intense  faith  in  the  future.  In  spite  of  every¬ 
thing  they  believed  in  evolution  and  progress.  “We  have  no 
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thread  through  the  enormous  intricacy  of  politics,  except  the  idea 
of  progress  towards  more  perfect  freedom  and  the  divine  right  of 
free  men.”  “  Liberty  is  the  sign  and  the  motive  and  the  prize 
in  the  upward  and  onward  advance  of  the  race.” 

They  both  nourished  a  deep  affection  and  admiration  for  Dr. 
Dollinger,  that  “glory  of  Catholic  learning,”  as  he  has  been  called. 
Acton  was  but  a  boy  of  eleven  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  great  master.  During  the 
two  or  three  days  he  was  at  Munich  their  intercourse  must  have 
lasted  many  hours.  I  believe  it  was  on  this  occasion  that,  after 
supper,  they  sat  talking  far  into  the  night.  So  engrossed  were 
they  with  the  supreme  interest  of  their  conversation,  that  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  passed  unheeded,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  servant  entered  the  room  to  let  in  the  new  day  that  the  two 
men  separated. 

Acton  himself  lived  with  Dr.  Dollinger  from  1849  to  1855,  the 
laws  of  the  English  universities  being  too  narrow  to  admit  of 
any  other  than  Church  of  England  undergraduates.  His  descent, 
on  the  one  side,  from  the  Acton  who  was  Prime  Minister  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  during  the  Napoleonic  era,  and  from  the 
great  house  of  Dalberg  on  the  other,  brought  him  into  a  wide 
and  highly  interesting  circle,  and  this  was  enhanced  by  his 
mother’s  marriage  with  Lord  Granville.  The  best,  not  only  of 
British,  but  of  European  society,  was  at  his  command. 

The  first  letter  he  received  from  Mr.  Gladstone  was  written  in 
1859.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  read  the  Acton  Paper,  wTitten  at  the 
age  of  tw’enty-five,  on  John  Stuart  Mill.  “T  have  read  your 
remarkable  and  valuable  paper,”  he  wrote.  “  Its  principles  and 
politics  I  embrace  ;  its  research  and  wealth  of  knowledge  I  admire ; 
and  its  whole  atmosphere  is  that  which  I  desire  to  breathe.”  A 
significant  declaration  from  a  statesman  of  50  to  a  student  of  25. 

In  reading,  Lord  Acton  was  a  gourmet,  Mr.  Gladstone  a  gour¬ 
mand  :  the  younger  man  often  deplored  the  lack  of  selection  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  reading  and  the  catholicity  of  his  tastes.  It 
would  not  be  true  to  say  that,  like  many  others,  Ijord  Acton  w^as 
not  sometimes  perplexed  by  certain  aspects  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
mind. 

“  In  more  than  one  of  the  later  phases  of  his  life,”^  he  wrote,  “I 
fancy  you  hardly  recognised  the  secret  laws  of  the  growth  of  his  mind,  and 
join  him,  sometimes  by  an  effort,  over  a  gap — anybody  can  be  on  his 
side  who  waits  to  be  under  the  thrall  of  his  speech.  The  difficulty  is  to 
hear  the  grass  growing,  to  know  the  road  by  which  he  travels,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  engine,  the  quality  of  the  stuff  he  treats  with,  the  stars  he  steers  by." 

(1)  Letters  to  Mary  Gladstone.  (Macmillan.) 
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Both  had  a  rare  and  discriminating  sense  of  fitness,  of  propor¬ 
tion,  of  harmony,  which  kept  them  from  wasting  time  and  trouble 
on  the  things  that  do  not  matter.  With  Lord  Acton  what  to 
refuse  or  neglect  became  a  fine  art.  He  studied  facts,  not  so 
much  as  facts,  as  in  their  relation  to  principles ;  the  thoughts  and 
ideas  of  men  were  to  him  often  more  important  than  their  deeds ; 
the  range  and  exactness  of  his  knowledge  was  as  various  as  it 
was  profound.  To  him  history  and  philosophy  were  one.  Though, 
compared  with  other  students,  his  knowledge  of  history  penetrated 
far  back  into  the  past,  he  also  mastered  the  whole  field  of  history  of 
recent  times,  specially  in  the  Reformation  and  Renaissance  periods, 
including  older  theology  and  modern  Biblical  criticism.  To  a 
boundless  knowledge  of  books  he  added  an  unrivalled  knowledge 
of  men.  His  passion  for  knowledge,  no  doubt,  checked  his  powers 
of  production.  His  History  of  Liberty,  it  has  been  aptly  said, 
“  is  the  greatest  book  that  never  was  written.”^ 

In  1880  the  writer  of  this  Paper  ventured  to  call  his  attention 
to  The  Madonna  of  the  Future,  a  story  recently  written  by  Henry 
James — a  story  in  which  the  artist  dreamed,  throughout  his  life, 
of  the  wonderful  picture  he  was  going  to  paint.  After  his  death, 
when  his  studio  is  entered,  a  blank  canvas  is  discovered  upon  the 
easel.  From  this  time.  Lord  Acton  used  the  title  in  his  letters  to 
me  to  describe  his  owm  work.  Both  Newman  and  Dollinger  had 
prophesied  that  if  he  wrote  no  great  book  before  he  wms  forty  his 
vast  erudition  would  paralyse  his  powers  of  expression.  Not  one 
page  of  the  actual  History  of  Liberty  w-as  ever  written.  But  in 
his  lectures,  reviews,  and  letters  priceless  texts  are  to  be  found 
upon  which  whole  treatises  or  books  might  be  written  on  this 
greatest  of  subjects.  And  at  Bridgnorth,  in  1877,  he  gave  the 
kernel  of  his  projected  w'ork  in  two  lectures  on  Freedom.* 

The  w'ords  Lord  Acton  wrote  about  Burke  may  well  be  applied 
to  himself  :  — 

“  Systems  of  scientific  thought  have  been  built  up  by  famous  scholars 
on  fragments  that  fell  from  his  table.  Great  literary  fortunes  have  been 
made  by  men  who  traded  on  the  hundredth  part  of  him.  Brougham  and 
Lowe  lived  by  the  vitality  of  his  ideas.  Mackintosh  and  Macaulay  are 
only  Burke  trimmed  and  stripped  of  all  that  touched  the  skies.” 

No  man  can  ever  measure  the  effect  of  his  life.  That  which 
he  gave  to  the  world  in  his  character  and  example  is  greater  than 
any  written  book.  His  life-work  was  himself. 

”  That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 

Sees  it  and  does  it. 

This  high  man  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue 
Dies  ere  he  knows  it, 

(1)  Europe.  Unbound.  L.  March  Phillipps. 

(2)  Lectures  on  “Freedom,”  etc.  (Macmillan.) 
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That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one, 

His  hundred’s  soon  hit. 

This  high  man,  aiming  at  a  million, 

Misses  an  unit.”i 

One  bit  of  personal  experience  may  perhaps  be  related  here. 
From  Tegernsee,  where  we  stayed  in  1879,  we  went  on  to  Venice. 
Here  I  had  the  inestimable  privilege  and  delight  of  seeing  Venice 
(for  the  first  time)  and  its  priceless  treasures  under  Lord  Acton’s 
supreme  guidance.  I  can  never  forget  the  intoxication  of  the 
first  night  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark’s,  the  music,  the  moonlight, 
the  stir  of  the  crowd,  the  unparalleled  beauty  of  the  buildings. 
But  it  is  another  evening  that  stands  out  chiefly  in  my 
memory,  an  evening  spent  with  Lord  Acton  on  the  Piazzetta.  It 
was  a  setting  of  unearthly  beauty,  the  silver  rays  of  the  moon 
shining  upon  the  water,  and  illuminating  the  classic  lines  of 
palaces  and  churches. 

The  conversation  turned  on  liberty,  and  the  floodgates  were 
unloosed.  With  a  passion  and  enthusiasm  I  have  never  heard 
equalled.  Lord  Acton  poured  forth  his  own  History  of  Liberty — 
he  let  loose  the  long-pent-up  treasures  of  his  inmost  soul.  He 
spoke  like  a  man  inspired,  as  if,  from  some  mountain  summit  high 
in  air,  he  saw'  beneath  him  the  far-wdnding  path  of  human  progress 
from  dim  Cimmerian  shores  of  prehistoric  shadow,  into  the  fuller 
yet  broken  and  fitful  light  of  the  modern  time.  The  eloquence 
was  splendid ;  yet  greater  than  the  eloquence  was  the  penetrating 
vision  which  discerned  through  all  events,  and  in  all  ages,  the 
play  of  those  moral  forces,  now'  creating,  now  destroying,  always 
transmuting,  w'hich  had  moulded  and  remoulded  human  institu¬ 
tions  and  had  given  to  the  human  spirit  its  ceaselessly  changing 
forms  of  energy.  It  w'as  as  if  the  whole  landscape  of  history  had 
been  suddenly  lit  up  by  a  burst  of  sunlight. 

T  cannot  do  better  than  quote  these  memorable  w'ords  used  by 
Lord  Bryce,  for  our  experience  seems  to  have  been  almost  iden 
tically  the  same  as  his ;  but  for  Lord  Bryce  it  was  for  six  or  seven 
minutes  only,  with  us  (my  brother  Herbert  and  me)  it  must 
have  been  a  whole  hour  or  more. 

All  through  the  evening  two  figures  tramped  up  and  down  the 
Piazzetta  in  front  of  us — the  Crown  Princess,  afterwards  Empress 
of  Germany,  and  M.  Eenan.  Often  I  have  wondered  whether, 
had  they  known  what  w'as  taking  place,  they  would  not  have 
given  the  world  to  share  in  our  thrilling  experience. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  once  heard  to  remark  that  if  all  the  wits  of 
(1)  “A  Orammarian’s  Funeral.” 
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man  were  to  be  united  in  one  brain,  that  man  would  be  unable 
to  appraise  with  perfect  justice  any  single  moral  action. 

“  The  shades  of  the  rainbow,”  he  wrote,  “  are  not  so  nice,  the  sands 
of  the  seashore  are  not  such  a  multitude,  as  are  the  subtle,  shifting,  blend¬ 
ing  forms  of  thought  and  of  circumstances  that  go  to  determine  the  character 
of  one  act.  But  there  is  One  that  seeth  plainly  and  judgeth  righteously.” 

And  Lord  Acton  was  the  same  in  recognising  the  perplexity 
and  complexity  of  moral  problems. 

“  So  complex  are  they  that  almost  every  act  can  be  honestly  seen  in 
different  lights,  and  I  can  imagine  so  strong  a  case  against  our  policy 
in  Africa  as  to  drive  from  his  moorings  any  man  not  anchored  in  justice.” 

Both  these  men,  while  uncompromising  in  their  condemnation 
of  any  offence  against  the  moral  law,  would  make  every  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  offender.  “  Be  true  to  your  own  beliefs  and  gracious 
towards  those  that  dispute  them.” 

With  all  the  splendour  of  his  gifts  Mr.  Gladstone  was  possessed 
by  an  overmastering  love  of  goodness.  The  conclusions  summed 
up  by  Lord  Morley  in  the  chapter  called  “Characteristics”^ — 
possibly  the  masterpiece  of  his  great  Biography — must  rest  on  the 
bedrock  of  his  Diaries.  These  Diaries,  forty  small  volumes  of 
compressed  handwriting,  are  concentrated  evidence  of  his  belief, 
I  habit,  purpose,  practice,  and  performance — a  stern,  un¬ 

compromising  record  of  daily  work,  done  or  not  done — 
an  unsparing  introspective  analysis  of  motive  and  con¬ 
duct.  His  thoughts,  his  time,  his  deeds,  his  soul  were  possessed 
by  the  inviolable  obligation  of  moral  duty.  Scrupulously  kept 
throughout  his  life,  these  Diaries  record  an  abiding  conviction  of 
Divine  guidance.  He  must  often  have  been  the  despair  of  his 
colleagues  in  a  Cabinet  Council,  for  he  brought  every  question, 
every  problem,  to  the  touchstone  of  conscience.  He  strove  to 
apply  the  noble  moralities  of  his  creed  to  the  affairs  of 
his  own  nation,  and,  further,  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
Yet,  in  watching  and  guiding  public  opinion,  as  Lord  Morley 
has  observed,  in  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  Cabinet  or  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  appealing  to  the  heart  or  soothing  the  mind  of  a 
colleague,  he  always  kept  before  him  the  conviction  that  in  political 
life  you  must  be  prepared  to  do  what  you  are  able,  not  what  you 
want,  to  act  when  you  can,  not  when  you  would,  and  that  as  much 
wisdom  is  required  in  the  choice  of  time  and  occasion  as  choice 
of  subject.  He  fulfilled  the  counsel  of  Marcus  Aurelius — “  Be  con¬ 
tent  with  ever  so  small  an  advance,  and  look  even  on  that  as  a 
gain  worth  having.” 

It  was  “  in  the  great  and  sinful  streets  of  Naples  as  he  passed,” 
(1)  Morin’s  Lift  of  filadstone,  Vol.  I.,  page  218. 
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in  the  year  1832,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  underwent  an  experience, 
almost  a  revelation,  which  might  have  recalled  the  light  given  to 
St.  Paul  on  the  road  to  Damascus. 

‘‘  One  Sunday,  May  13th,”  he  wrote  in  his  Diary,  ‘‘  something,  I  know 
not  what,  set  me  to  examining  the  Occasional  Offices  of  the  Church  in 
the  Prayer  Book.  ...  I  had  previously  taken  a  great  deal  of  teaching 
direct  from  the  Bible,  but  now  the  figure  of  the  Church  rose  before  me 
as  a  teacher,  too,  and  1  gradually  found  in  how  incomplete  a  manner 
I  had  drawn  Divine  truth  from  the  sacred  volume.  .  .  .  Such,  for  I  believe 
I  have  given  the  fact  as  it  occurred,  in  its  silence  and  its  solitude,  was 
my  first  introduction  to  the  august  conception  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

‘‘  It  presented  to  me  Christianity  under  an  aspect  in  which  I  had  not 
yet  known  it :  its  ministry  of  simplicity,  its  channels  of  grace,  its  unending 
line  of  teachers,  joining  from  the  Head;  the  sublime  construction,  based 
throughout  upon  historical  fact,  uplifting  the  idea  of  the  community  in 
which  we  live  and  of  the  access  which  it  enjoys,  through  the  new  and 
living  way,  to  the  Presence  of  the  Most  High.” 

Up  to  that  time  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  brought  up  in  an 
exceedingly  narrow  creed  ;  it  obliged  him  to  believe  that  salvation 
depended  absolutely  on  the  literal  acceptance  of  its  tenets.  “  But 
long,  long  have  I  cast  those  weeds  behind  me,”  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Darbishire  (December,  1862).  His  life  had  been  fashioned  on 
most  austere  lines,  but  from  the  moment  of  revelation  recorded 
above  religion  took  on  a  very  different  light.  He  realised  the 
necessity  of  a  system,  a  framework  for  anything  that  has  to  endure. 
From  this  time  he  looked  upon  doctrine  or  dogma  as  ”  the  skeleton, 
the  bones,  that  carried  the  flesh,  the  blood,  the  life  of  the  blessed 
thing  we  call  the  Christian  religion.”  ’ 

Lord  Acton,  referring  to  his  own  Church.  ”  Our  faith  should 
stand,”  he  wrote,  “  not  on  the  virtues  of  men,  but  on  the  surer 
ground  of  an  institution  and  a  guidance  that  are  divine.”  Though 
he  belonged  to  a  Church,  ‘‘  wdiose  communion  to  him  was  dearer 
than  life,”  he  would  frankly  confess  that  there  were  many 
opinions,  “  not  only  sanctioned,  but  enforced,  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  which  none  could  adhere  without  peril 
to  the  soul.” 

An  ardent  Catholic,  Lord  Acton  was  also  an  ardent  luberal,  who 
confessed  to  the  necessity  of  removing  everything  in  Catholicism 
incompatible  with  liberty,  and  everything  in  politics  incompatible 
with  Catholicism.  In  Mr.  Gladstone  Lord  Acton  discerned  a 
knight-errant  of  freedom.^  Having  known  Mr.  Gladstone  from 
his  youth  upwards,  and  from  the  inside,  he  realised  the  simplicity 
as  well  as  the  greatness  of  his  character ;  he  perceived  that  he 
had  no  object  except  ‘‘  to  learn  what  w’as  time,  and  to  do  what 
was  right.”  Lord  Acton  has  been  truly  called  ‘‘  the  most  hyper- 

(1)  Tjord  Acton’s  Correspondence  (Longmans). 
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critical  of  men,  the  precise  opposite  of  a  hero- worshipper,  an 
iconoclast,  if  ever  there  w-as  one,  who  yet  regarded  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  the  first  of  English  statesmen,  living  or  dead”  ^ 

Lord  Acton  recognised  in  his  hero  the  union  of  principle  and 
policy.  He  knew  the  three  sources  from  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
character  drew  its  inspiration ;  his  three  channels  of  grace — 
the  Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  conscience.  To  Bishop  Creighton 
Lord  Acton  once  wrote  :  “  Eemember  that  nearly  all  great  men 
are  bad  men.”  Such  w^as  his  conviction  of  the  deteriorating  effect 
of  power.  “  Power  is  poison.  ”  ^  In  Mr. Gladstone,  notwithstanding 
the  overmastering  temptations  of  almost  limitless  power,  he  wit¬ 
nessed  the  steadfastness  and  serenity  of  his  soul.  The  close  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  men  did  infinite  honour  to  them  both — the 
strength  of  their  affection  never  blinded  their  eyes.  Freedom  and 
frankness,  clear  as  crystal,  reigned  between  them;  Lord  Acton, 
in  no  case,  shrank  from  criticising  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  invited  his  criticism  and  always  welcomed  even  his  antagon¬ 
ism,  as  the  sincerest  proofs  of  his  friendship. 

In  the  three  great  departments  of  human  thought — theological, 
historical,  and  philosophical — in  the  literature  that  set  them 
forth,  they  were  closely  allied ;  their  common  interest  in  the  great 
masters,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Dante  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  Butler 
and  Burke,  drew  them  together.  In  the  libraries  they  collected, 
in  the  spirit  in  which  they  selected  them,  there  was  a  striking,  a 
characteristic  sympathy — St.  Deiniol’s  Library  at  Hawarden,  and 
*  the  Acton  Library  at  Cambridge.  The  former  consists  of  two  large 

!  rooms  with  galleries,  the  one  for  Divinity,  the  other  for  Humanity, 
presented  to  the  students  of  Great  Britain  for  the  promotion  of 
Divine  Ijeaming. 

“  Divine  Learning,”  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote,  “in  order  to  reach  the  highest 
efficacy,  has  been,  and  ought  to  be,  associated  with  the  various  branches 
of  human  knowledge,  especially  with  History  and  Philosophy.  The  great 
j  question  of  belief  is,  in  the  main,  the  first  concern  of  the  human  race.’ 

I  “  .All  understanding  of  history  depends,”  wrote  Lord  Acton,  ”  on  one’s 
I  understanding  the  forces  that  make  it,  and  religious  forces  are  the  most 
I  active  and  the  most  definite.  To  develop  and  perfect  and  arm  conscience 
:  is  the  great  achievement  of  history,  the  chief  business  of  every  life,  and 
'  the  first  agent  therein  is  religion.” 

i  Let  us  take  a  few  nuggets  from  Lord  Acton’s  and  Mr.  Glad- 
j  stone’s  writings  or  speeches,  and  one  or  two  of  their  favourite 
]  texts. 

;  “  The  first  lesson  of  history  is  that  liberty  depends  on  the  division  of 

power.  ’  ’ 

;  “  The  danger  is  not  that  a  particular  class  is  unfit  to  govern — every 

1  class  is  unfit  to  govern.” 


(1)  Hubert  Paul. 


(2)  Fenelon. 
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“  True  liberty  depends  on  the  multiplicity  of  checking  forces.”  \ 

"  Imagine  a  congress  of  celebrities,  such  as  More,  Bacon,  Grotius,  Pascal,  ( 
Cromwell,  Boesuet,  Montesquieu,  Jefferson,  Napoleon,  Pitt— the  result  would 
be  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Error.” 

‘‘  Liberty  depends  on  the  union  of  innumerable  conditions  which  embrace 
the  entire  life  of  man.” 

‘‘  Nations  that  are  without  the  self-governing  force  of  religion  are  unfit 
for  freedom.”  5 

”  Religion  is  the  master  key  in  human  study.” 

“  Knowledge  without  religion  will  breed  thieves  and  rogues.” 

”  The  first  of  human  concerns  is  religion.” 

"It  is  liberty  which  fits  men  for  liberty.” 

“  There  is  another  world  for  the  expiation  of  guilt,  but  the  wages  of 
folly  are  payable  here  below.” 

”  Liberty  is  the  essential  guard  of  truth.”  I 

”  Liberty  is  a  great  and  precious  gift  of  God;  human  excellence  cannot 
grow  up  in  a  nation  without  it.” 

“Constitutional  freedom  is  a  great  and  noble  secret.” 

”  Liberty  is  an  essential  condition  of  excellence  in  human  things.” 

“  As  much  authority  as  is  wanted  to  protect  the  few  against  the  many, 
the  weak  against  the  strong,  is  not  contrary  to  freedom,  but  the  con¬ 
dition  of  freedom.”  (February  19th,  1881.) 

“  Nature  is  a  better  guide  than  culture,  because  nature  comes  from 
God  and  culture  from  man.”  i 

”  Legislation  should  be  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people;  the  cashier¬ 
ing  of  bad  kings  may  be  not  only  a  right,  but  a  duty.”  2 

“  No  war  can  be  just  unless  we  are  compelled  to  it  in  the  sole  cause 
of  freedom.” 

”  Murder  may  be  done  by  legal  means,  by  plausible  and  profitable  war, 
by  calumny,  as  well  as  by  the  dose  or  the  dagger.” 

And  who  can  tell  how  much  wn  owe,  in  the  loyalty  and  love  of 
our  Colonies,  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  1846  by  Mr.  Gladstone? 

He  was  Colonial  Secretary  at  the  time,  and  the  words  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  speech  he  made  at  Chester.  “  The  Colonies  should  be 
governed  on  the  principle  of  freedom.”  I 

Mr.  Gladstone  once  said  to  me  ;  “  Up  to  this  time,  men  have  ^ 
been  chosen,  as  a  rule,  for  the  Government,  by  reason  of  their  | 
high  character,  their  honourable  estate,  birth,  and  upbringing,  and 
not  only  for  their  capacity.  But  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether 
men  inferior  in  position,  in  birth,  and  education  and  culture,  men  , 
more  accustomed  to  the  business  side  of  life,  might  not  conceivably  5 
prove  themselves  the  fittest  to  govern  the  country.”  ^ 

Since  Christmas,  1916,  often  have  these  words  come  back  to  ! 
me,  and  in  one  of  Lord  Acton’s  lectures  on  the  French  Revolution  h 
there  is  a  passage  that  bears  on  the  same  idea.  Dealing  with  the  j 
historic  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  August,  1779,*  which  | 
he  describes  as  ‘‘a  single  page  of  print  that  outweighs  libraries,  j 

(1)  Thomas  Aquinas.  (2)  Fenelon.  | 

•  (3)  French  Revolution  (Macmillan).  j 
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and  is  stronger  than  all  the  armies  of  Napoleon,”  he  adds  that 
“it  was  not  the  work  of  superior  but  of  mediocre  minds.”  And 
Tom  Paine,  author  of  yet  another  trumpet  call,  was  he  a  man  of 
education  or  of  any  notable  intellect  ? 

Lord  Acton,  with  his  vast  knowledge,  his  profound  thinking, 
was  aware  that  equality  in  this  world’s  goods  is  no  more  possible 
than  equality  in  the  goods  of  another  world.  Mr.  Gladstone 
enchanted  Mr.  Euskin  when  he  pronounced  himself  an  inequali- 
tarian.  For  both  of  them  in  their  wdsdom  knew  that  you  might 
as  well  expect,  by  a  rigid  application  of  Eugenics,  to  make  all 
men  of  the  same  stature  and  colour,  of  the  same  strength  physical 
or  moral,  of  the  same  capacity  and  character,  as  make  all  men 
equal  simply  by  giving  them  all  the  same  amount  of  money.  Tf 
by  one  stroke  of  the  magic  wand  all  men  to-morrow  were  to  wake 
up,  each  possessed  of  two  hundred  a  year,  in  one  week,  possibly 
in  one  day,  their  equality  would  be  gone.  The  Parable  of  the 
Talents  is  literally  true  to  w^hatever  kind  of  talent  it  is  applied  — 
money,  birth,  brain,  any  quality  of  the  heart,  mind,  or  body. 
Bntb  Lord  Acton  and  Mr.  Gladstone  knew  that  the  so-called  doc¬ 
trine  of  equality  was  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Division 
of  power,  co-operation,  brotherhood;  the  changed  heart;  Chris¬ 
tianity.  in  short,  as  taught  by  its  Divine  Founder,  with  its  love, 
its  truth,  and  its  liberty.  Cui  scrvire,  regnare  est. 

T  remember  the  feeling  of  pride  and  joy  w-hen  Lord  Acton  wrote 
down  two  passages  about  Liberty  that  T  had  happened  to  quote 
to  him.  “  La  Liherte,  c'est  le  remede  de  tou/t  Irs  maux  ” — words 
that  Eicasoli  uttered  in  a  memorable  conversation  with  Mr. 
(Gladstone;  the  only  w’ords  I  remember — heard  as  T  listened,  by 
permission ,  outside  the  door.  The  other  was  : — 

“  ‘  Let  there  be  light,’  said  Liberty, 

And,  like  a  sunrise  on  the  sea 
Athens  arose.’’ ^ 

I  must  not  forget  an  occasion  at  Hawarden  when  two  under¬ 
graduates’  reading  up  their  History  periods,  the  one  for  the 
Oxford  the  other  for  the  Cambridge  schools,  consulted  Lord  Acton, 
each  on  his  own  period;  each,  to  his  amazement,  discovered  in 
Ijord  Acton  far  closer  familiarity  with  his  owm  period  than  he  him¬ 
self  had  accomplished. 

Professor  Henry  Sidgwick  said  that,  however  carefully  and 
thoroughly  you  had  mastered  your  subject.  ”  Acton  was  certain 
to  know  more.” 

(1)  Shelley’s  “Hellas.” 

(2)  Herbert  Gladstone  and  Alfred  Lyttelton,  both  eventually  Cabinet  Ministers. 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  effect  of  the  two  speakers  on 
their  hearers,  for  there  is  much  similitude  in  what  gave  both  men 
their  superlative  power  and  charm. 

One  who  was  present  at  Lord  Acton’s  Cambridge  Lectures  thus 
describes  his  own  sensations  :  “  There  was  a  magnetic  quality 
in  his  voice,  a  light  in  his  eye  that  compelled  obedience  from  the 
mind.  Never  before  had  a  young  man  come  into  the  presence 
of  such  intensity  of  conviction  as  was  shown  by  every  word  Lord 
Acton  spoke.  It  took  possession  of  the  whole  being  and  seemed 
to  enfold  it  in  its  own  flame.  More  than  all  else  it  was  this  con¬ 
viction  that  gave  to  his  lectures  their  amazing  force  and  vivacity.” 

While  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speaking  it  has  been  said  that  every¬ 
one  who  listened  to  him  was  equally  inspired  with  his  energy 
of  sympathy,  enthusiasm,  and  conviction,  and  w'as  possessed  of 
the  same  lofty  emotion  as  himself. 

In  each  case  none  could  fail  to  see  how  the  speaker’s  mind 
was  possessed  ”  with  the  greatness  of  human  affairs,  with  the 
final  supremacy  of  the  soul  over  circumstances,  and  the  real  ground 
for  asserting  the  sacredness  of  truth  and  the  inalienable  glory 
of  liberty.”^ 

The  union  of  faith  with  knowledge  and  the  eternal  supremacy 
of  righteousness  was  the  great  message  delivered  by  both  these 
men  to  mankind. 

”  Opinions  alter,  manners  change,  creeds  rise  and  fall,  hut 
the  Moral  Law  is  inscribed  on  the  tablets  of  eternity.  ’ 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  had  passed  his  eightieth  year,  and  the 
General  Election  of  1892  had  made  him  Prime  Minister  for  the 
fourth  time,  ‘‘  I  thank  God,”  Lord  Acton  wrote,  “  now  that  the 
earthly  crown  of  your  glorious  life  is  very  near.”  The  crown 
that  was  then  in  his  mind  was  the  gift  of  liberty  to  the  Irish 
Nation. 

“  I  am  a  lover  of  Liberty,”  Mr.  Gladstone  said.  And  he  loved 
Liberty,  not  as  a  policy,  but  for  itself,  and  in  that  name 
he  had  the  world  for  an  audience.  His  optimism  and  his  profound 
belief  in  his  cause  must  have  partly  arisen  from  his  consciousness 
that  he  was  listening  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  as  has  been  finely 
expressed,®  he  w^as  defining  the  thought  that  w^as  to  determine  the 
future  of  Europe.  Some  day,  perhaps,  history  may  be  written  on 
these  lines,  the  instinct  of  liberty  as  its  central  motive.  Treaties, 
campaigns,  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties,  of  Governments,  of 
kings,  as  mere  accidents  and  simply  ”  as  part  of  the  struggle 
towards  a  fuller  realisation  of  liberty  as  the  spinal  cord  of  the 
nation’s  life.” 

(1)  Dr.  J.  Neville  Figgis.  (2)  J.  A.  Froude.  (3)  L.  March  Phillipps. 
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“  This  is  what  binds  our  history  together  from  age  to  age,  and 
gives  it  unity  and  sequence.” 

Errorsi  of  judgment  are  common  to  all  men,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  human.  But  as  he  once  said,  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  to  Lord  Morley,  it  was  the  ever-growing  love  of  liberty* that 
explains  every  change,  every  development  of  his  mind. 

Great  as  was  his  long  life  of  achievement,  greatest  of  all  was 
the  man  himself. 

In  September,  1879,  we  were  staying  with  Lord  and  Lady 
Acton  at  Tegernsee.  One  day  (September  18th)  my  brother  and 
T  had  rowed  the  three  great  men  across  the  lake — Dr.  Dollinger, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Lord  Acton.  Walking  home  with  the  latter, 
we  were,  spite  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  discussing  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  I  w^ondered  what  would  be  the  judgment  of  pos¬ 
terity  if,  in  a  hundred  years’  time,  we  could  come  back  to  the 
earth.  It  was  then  that  he  unburdened  himself  of  the  great  tribute 
which  he  afterwards  embodied  in  a  letter,^  possibly  after  the  im¬ 
mortal  funeral  oration  of  Pericles,  the  noblest  eulogy  in  existence. 

‘  ‘  Tho  generation  you  consult  will  be  democratic  and  better  instructed  than 
our  own;  for  the  progress  of  democracy,  though  not  constant,  is  certain,  and 
the  progress  of  knowledge  is  both  constant  and  certain.  It  will  be  more 
severe  in  literary  judgments  and  more  generous  in  political.  With  this 
prospect  before  me,  I  ought  to  have  answered  that  hereafter,  when  our 
descendants  shall  stand  before  the  slab  that  is  not  yet  laid  among  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  famous  Englishmen,  they  will  say  that  Chatham  knew  how  to 
inspire  a  nation  with  his  energy,  but  was  poorly  furnished  with  knowledge 
and  ideas;  that  the  capacity  of  Fox  was  never  proved  in  office,  though  he 
was  the  first  of  debaters;  that  Pitt,  the  strongest  of  Ministers,  was  among 
the  weakest  of  legislators;  that  no  Foreign  Secretary  has  equalled  Canning, 
but  that  he  showed  no  other  administrative  ability;  that  Peel,  w'ho  excelled 
as  an  administrator,  a  debater,  and  a  tactician,  fell  everywhere  short  of 
genius;  and  that  the  highest  merits  of  the  five,  without  their  drawbacks, 
were  united  in  Mr.  Gladstone.  Possibly  they  may  remember  that  his  only 
rival  in  depth  and  wealth  and  force  of  mind  was  neither  admitted  to  the 
Cabinet  nor  buried  in  the  Abbey.  They  will  not  say  of  him,  as  of  Burke, 
that  his  writing  equalled  his  speaking,  or  surpassed  it,  like  Macaulay’s. 
For  though  his  books  manifest  the  range  of  his  powers,  if  they  do  not  estab¬ 
lish  a  distinct  and  substantive  reputation,  they  will  breed  regret  that  he 
suffered  anything  to  divert  him  from  the  career  in  which  his  supremacy  was 
undisputed  among  the  men  of  his  time.  People  who  suspect  that  he  some¬ 
times  disparaged  himself  by  not  recognising  the  secret  of  his  own 
superiority  will  incline  to  believe  that  he  fell  into  another  error  of  wise 
and  good  men,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  fail  in  the  rigid  estimate  of  characters 
and  talents.  This  will  serve  them  to  explain  his  lofty  unfitness  to  deal  with 
sordid  motives,  and  to  control  that  undignified  but  necessary  work;  his 
inability  to  sway  certain  kinds  of  men,  and  that  strange  property  of  his 
influence,  which  is  greatest  with  multitudes,  less  in  society — and  least  at 


(1)  See  Some  Hawarden  Letters  (Nesbit). 
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home.  And  it  will  help  them  to  understand  a  mystery  that  is  becoming 
very  prominent — that  he  formed  no  school  and  left  no  disciples  who  were 
to  him  what  Windham,  Grenville,  Wellesley,  Canning,  Castlereagh,  were  to 
Pitt;  that  his  colleagues  followed  him  because  he  had  the  nation  at  his 
back,  by  force  more  than  persuasion,  and  chafed,  as  he  did  by  the  side 
of  Palmerston. 

“  Some  keys,  I  imagine,  will  be  lost,  and  some  finer  lines  will  yield  to 
the  effacing  fingers. 

“  But  all  the  things  about  which  no  New  Zealander  will  feel  as  we  do, 
do  not  disturb  your  appeal  to  the  serene  and  impartial  judgment  of  history. 
When  our  problems  are  solved  and  our  struggles  ended,  when  distance 
has  restored  the  proportion  of  things,  and  the  sun  has  set  for  all  but 
the  highest  summits,  his  fame  will  increase  even  in  things  where  it  seems 
impossible  to  add  to  it.  Ask  all  the  clever  men  you  know  who  were  the 
greatest  British  orators,  and  there  are  ten  or  twelve  names  that  will  appear 
on  every  list.  There  is  no  such  acknowledged  primacy  among  them  as 
Mirabeau  enjoys  in  France  or  Webster  in  America.  Macaulay  told  me  that 
Broughton  was  the  best  speaker  he  had  heard:  Lord  Russell  preferred 
Plunket;  and  Gaskell,  Canning.  I  have  heard  people  who  judged  by  efficacy 
assign  the  first  place  to  Peel,  O’Connell,  Palmerston. 

“  But  the  illustrious  chain  of  English  eloquence  that  begins  in  the 
Walpolean  battles  ends  with  Jlr.  Gladstone.  His  rivals  divide  his  gifts, 
like  the  generals  of  Alexander.  One  may  equal  him  in  beauty  of  composi¬ 
tion,  another  in  the  art  of  statement,  and  a  third  perhaps  comes  near  him 
in  fluency  and  fire.  But  he  alone  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  an  orator; 
and  when  men  come  to  remember  what  his  speeches  accomplished,  how 
it  was  the  same  whether  he  prepared  an  oration  or  hurled  a  reply,  whether 
he  addressed  a  British  mob  dr  the  cream  of  Italian  politicians,  and  would 
still  be  the  same  if  he  spoke  in  Latin  to  Convocation,  they  will  admit  no 
rival. 

“  ‘  C’est  la  grandeur  de  Berryer  avec  la  souplesse  de  Thiers,’  was  the 
judgment  of  the  ablest  of  the  Ultramontanes  i  on  his  speech  on  Charities. 

“  There  are  especially  two  qualities  w'hich  wdll  not  be  found  in  other 
men :  First,  the  vigorous  and  perpetual  progress  of  his  mind.  His  other 
pre-eminent  characteristic  is  the  union  of  theory  and  policy.  ...  In  Mr. 
Gladstone  there  is  all  the  resource  and  policy  of  the  heroes  of  Carlyle’s 
worship,  and  yet  he  moves  scrupulously  along  the  lines  of  the  science  of 
statesmanship.  Those  who  deem  that  Burke  was  the  first  political  genius 
tintil  now  must  at  this  point  admit  his  inferiority.  He  loved  to  evade  the 
arbitration  of  principle.  He  was  prolific  of  arguments  that  were  admirable, 
but  not  decisive.  He  dreaded  two-edged  weapons  and  maxims  that  faced 
both  ways. 

“  Looking  abroad,  beyond  the  walls  of  Westminster,  for  objects  worthy  of 
comparison,  they  will  say  that  other  men,  such  as  Hamilton  and  Cavour. 
accomplished  w'ork  as  great;  that  Turgot  and  Boon  were  unsurpassed  in 
administrative  craft;  that  Clay  and  Thiers  were  as  dexterous  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  management;  that  Berryer  and  Webster  resembled  him  in  gifts 
of  speech,  Guizot  and  Radowutz  in  fulness  of  thought;  but  that  in  the  three 
elements  of  greatness  combined — the  man,  the  power,  and  the  result — 
character,  genius,  and  success — none  reached  his  level. 

“  The  decisive  test  of  his  greatness  will  be  the  gap  he  will  leave.  Among 
those  who  come  after  him  there  will  be  none  who  understand  that  the 
men  who  pay  wages  ought  not  to  he  the  political  masters  of  those  who 
earn  them  (because  laws  should  be  adapted  to  those  who  have  the  heaviest 


(1)  Montal«nbert. 
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stake  in  the  country,  for  whom  misgovernment  means  not  mortified  pride 
or  stinted  luxury,  but  want  and  pain  and  degradation,  and  risk  to  their 
own  lives  and  to  their  children’s  souls),  and  who  yet  can  uiiderstand  and 
feel  sympathy  for  institutions  that  incorporate  tradition  and  prolong  the 
reign  of  the  dead. 

‘‘  Fill  the  blanks,  deepen  the  contrasts,  shut  your  ears  to  the  tones  of  my 
voice,  and,  if  you  make  believe  very  much,  you  shall  hear  the  roll  of  the 
ages.”  ^ 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  laid  to  rest  (1898)  in  the  great  Abbey  which 
is  the  most  precious  monument  of  our  history. 

Tjord  Morley’s  unforgettable  description  of  the  mourning  nations 
around  his  death-bed — France,  America,  Russia,  Italy,  Greece, 
Roumania,  Montenegro,  Norway,  Denmark  and  the  Balkan 
races — nations  that  had  struggled  or  were  still  struggling  to  be 
free  :  “  It  was  not  at  Westminster  only  that  his  praise  went  forth  ; 
famous  men  have  the  whole  world  for  their  tomb  ;  in  foreign  lands 
a  memorial  of  them  is  graven  in  the  hearts  of  men.  No  other 
statesman  on  our  famous  roll  has  touched  the  imagination  of  so 
wide  a  world.” 

Lord  Acton  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  quiet  churchyard  at  Tegemsee, 
near  the  cherished  little  daughter  whose  death-bed  he  had  com¬ 
forted  with  the  words  :  “Be  glad,  my  child,  you  will  soon  be 
with  Jesus  Christ.” 

To  both  of  these  men  centuries  of  errors,  heavily  burdened 
with  sin  and  suffering,  had  not  disturbed  their  faith  in  the  promise 
of  Christianity.  They  both  “  wooed  religion  with  the  unflinching 
sincerity  of  love,  grateful  for  the  graces  which  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  had  been  vouchsafed  to  them.  They  committed  the 
future  of  Catholic  Christendom — and  with  it  of  mankind  itself — 
to  the  paternal  love  and  care  of  One  who  is  patient  because  He 
is  eternal,  of  One  to  whom  a  thousand  years  is  as  one  day.” 

“  Let  us  praise  famous  men, 

Men  of  little  showing — 

For  their  word  continueth. 

Deep  and  long  continueth. 

Wide  and  far  continueth. 

Far  beyond  their  knowing.”  2 

Mary  Drew. 


(1)  See  S!omp  Hnwnrden  Letters  (Nesbit). 

(2)  Rndyard  Kipling. 
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Hussia’s  unpreparedness  for  a  great  European  struggle  is  the 
only  essential  factor  in  the  present  war  on  which  we  have  as 
yet  anything  approximating  to  full  and  trustworthy  evidence, 
and  we  owe  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  it  to  the  disclosures  of 
the  Souhomlinoff  trial.  The  principal  charge  against  General 
Souhomlinoff  was  that,  as  Minister  for  War,  he  had  culpably 
failed  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  national  defence,  both 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  during  those  earlier 
phases  of  them  for  which  he  was  responsible.  Consideration  of 
this  count  of  the  indictment  involved  the  investigation  of  the 
whole  question  of  Russia’s  readiness  for  the  w^ar,  and  of  the 
steps  that  were  taken  by  her  after  it  had  begun  to  meet  the 
unforeseen  emergencies  of  the  modern  battlefield.  Among  the 
witnesses  were  all  the  men  entitled  to  speak  with  most  authority 
on  the  points  at  issue,  namely,  the  officers  who,  during  the  period 
dealt  with,  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  institutions  primarily 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  the  Russian  Army.  It  is, 
consequently,  very  doubtful  whether  we  shall  within  foreseeable 
time  have  a  fuller  or  more  authentic  record  of  this  vital  factor 
in  the  war  than  was  presented  by  the  Souhomlinoff  trial. 

General  Souhomlinoff  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life,  but,  while  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his 
personal  culpability  for  much,  the  trial  proved  conclusively  that 
he  was  not  alone  responsible  for  the  failures  laid  to  bis  charge. 
As  one  of  the  defending  counsel  said,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  punish  all  the  guilty  because  there  was  not  in  Russia  sufficient 
prison  space  to  accommodate  them.  In  fact,  it  became  quite  clear 
that  the  tnie  explanation  of  Russia’s  omission  to  make  the  most 
of  her  military  resources  lay  in  the  whole  structure  and  spirit 
of  the  Old  Regime ;  in  the  lack  of  a  unifying  and  co-ordinating 
control  over  the  national  affairs ;  in  jealous  feuds  between  depart¬ 
ments  whose  cordial  co-operation  was  indispensable  to  effective 
action ;  in  the  dilatory,  haphazard,  easy-going  temper  of  the 
entire  bureaucracy. 

M.  Goremykin,  who  was  Minister  President  during  the  first 
phases  of  the  war,  used  to  tell  those  who  urged  him  to  exert  his 
influence  in  the  interests  of  the  Army,  that  the  national  defence 
was  no  concern  of  his,  but  exclusively  the  business  of  the  Crowm 
and  the  Minister  for  War.  This  repudiation  of  responsibility  by 
the  official  head  of  the  Tsar’s  Government  had  been  freely  dis- 
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cussed  in  Eussian  society  as  a  public  scandal  long  before  it  was 
confirmed  at  the  trial.  M.  Timasheff,  who  w'as  Minister  for 
Trade  and  Industry  from  1909  to  1915,  told  the  Court  that  he 
did  not  remember  a  single  case  of  military  or  naval  matters  being 
discussed  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  during  that  period.  Neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  civilian  colleagues  had,  he  said,  any  idea  of 
the  degree  of  Eussia’s  preparedness  for  war.  Only  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  rupture  with  Germany  w  as  this  question  touched  upon 
at  a  sitting  of  the  Cabinet,  and  then  it  was  summarily  disposed 
of  by  General  Souhomlinoff’s  assurance  that  the  Army  was  quite 
ready  to  take  the  field  and  that  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
national  defence  were  in  perfect  order.  Count  Kokovtsoff  cited 
some  remarkable  instances  of  departmental  secretiveness  and  lack 
of  central  authority  which  occurred  when  he  was  Minister 
President,  with  the  portfolio  of  Finance.  He  was  asked  by 
General  Joffre,  then  on  a  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  what  progress 
w^as  being  made  with  the  extension  of  Eussia’s  strategic  railways, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  knew  absolutely  nothing 
about  this  vital  national  question.  While  visiting  Berlin,  to 
thank  the  Emperor  William  for  an  order  which  had  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him,  he  was  requested  to  make  some  representations 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  General  Liman  von  Sanders 
to  the  Constantinople  command,  and  here  too  he  had  to  admit 
his  complete  ignorance  of  a  matter  most  intimately  affecting 
Eussian  policy.  Most  astonishing  of  all  was  an  incident  which 
happened  at  Tsarskoe  Selo  on  March  23rd,  1913.  Count  Kokov¬ 
tsoff  had  been  called  by  the  Tsar  to  a  special  conference, 
and  in  the  train  he  met  one  of  the  Grand  Dukes  and  nearly  all 
the  Ministers,  who  had  also  received  the  Imperial  summons.  No 
one  in  the  party  knew  what  the  object  of  the  gathering  w^as,  but 
all  were  of  opinion  that  some  question  of  a  general  political 
character  w^as  to  be  discussed.  When,  however,  the  Tsar  opened 
the  conference,  he  turned  to  Count  Kokovtsoff  and  asked  him 
for  his  views  on  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Minister  for  War 
with  the  object  of  raising  the  fighting  effectiveness  of  the  Army. 
The  Count  said  that  he  w^as  unable  to  express  an  opinion,  as 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  scheme.  The  Tsar  then 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  received  the  War  Minister’s  report, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  answer  in  the  negative.  It  then  appeared 
that  the  Minister  President  was  hearing  for  the  first  time  of 
a  project  which  had  already  passed  through  the  Council  of  National 
Defence,  and  under  which  it  was  proposed  to  increase  the  Army 
by  400,000  men,  at  a  cost  of  223,000,000  roubles. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  tension  which  existed  between 
the  Government  departments,  Count  Kokovtsoff  mentioned  that 
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at  one  time  General  Souhomlinoff  went  about  complaining  that 
the  tardiness  of  the  Ministry  for  War  in  carrying  out  approved 
reforms  was  due  to  the  parsimony  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 
This  charge  was  so  widely  circulated  that  the  Count  found  it 
necessary  to  carry  with  him  a  portfolio  of  documents  to  refute 
it  whenever  he  encountered  it.  He  read  to  the  Court  the  following 
figures  to  prove  how  baseless  it  actually  was  ;  — 


Additional  Votes 


Year.  for  Army. 

1908  .  52,000,000 

1909  .  64,000,000 

1910  .  50,000,000 

1911  .  48,000,000 

1912  .  102,000,000 

1913  .  126,000,000 

1914  .  125,000,000 


Spent  by  War 
Ministry. 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 
7,000,000 
8,000,000 
44,000,000 
78,000,000 
65,000,000 


The  lack  of  central  control  and  co-ordination  in  the  Government 
as  a  whole  had  its  counterpart  in  the  individual  administration 
of  the  Army.  In  substance.  General  Souhomlinoff’ s  answer  to 
the  charge  of  maladministration  was  that  he  had  done  every¬ 
thing  that  was  possible  with  a  system  under  which  no  one  could 
have  obtained  absolutely  satisfactory  results.  “  Even  if  I  had 
been  a  Peter  the  Great,  or  a  Frederick  the  Great,  or  a  Napoleon,” 
he  exclaimed,  ‘‘I  should  not  have  been  able  to  put  everything 
right.  What  could  I  do  when  there  were  in  my  department 
twelve  branches  which  were  not  under  my  jurisdiction?  ”  The 
chief  of  these  was  the  Artillery  Administration,  the  “  Ministry 
of  Supplies,”  as  General  Manikovski  called  it,  which  General 
Souhomlinoff  declared  was  “positively  fortified”  against  him. 
Another  witness  stated  that,  to  his  knowledge,  acute  friction  had 
existed  between  the  Ministry  of  War  and  the  Artillery  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  fifty  years  at  least.  But  even  within  the  Artillery 
Administration  there  was  a  similar  absence  of  unification  and 
co-ordination.  General  Souhomlinoff  said  that  he  went  there 
early  one  morning,  before  any  of  the  chief  officials  had  arrived, 
and  got  from  one  of  the  clerks  the  journal  of  documents  which 
had  come  in  and  been  booked  to  be  dealt  with.  Turning  to 
the  index,  he  chose  at  random  a  paper  which  had  been  received 
six  months  earlier,  and  demanded  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
follow  up  its  subsequent  history.  But,  though  his  authority  as 
War  Minister  naturally  accelerated  the  process  of  search,  two 
and  a  half  hours  elapsed  before  the  actual  state  of  the  business 
in  question  could  be  discovered.  In  the  course  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  it  was  necessary  to  follow  the  paper  through  eight  or  ten 
departments  of  the  Administration,  to  some  of  which  it  had 
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returned  several  times,  and  in  all  of  which  the  official  in  charge 
had  added  his  observations  before  sending  it  further.  In  this 
way,  said  General  Souhomlinoff,  before  an  order  for  a  gun  could 
be  placed,  the  papers  relating  to  it  had  to  pass  through  all  the 
departments  of  the  Administration.  General  Manikovski,  who 
succeeded  the  Grand  Duke  Sergei  Mihailovitch  as  head  of  the 
Administration  in  1915,  said  that  when  he  took  over  the  office 
he  felt  like  a  man  wandering  in  a  dense  jungle,  and  that  it  was 
a  year  before  he  could  find  his  way  about  in  the  intricacies  of 
the  place. 

Bad  as  the  confusion  was  in  the  few  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  war.  General  Souhomlinoff  was  evidently  right  when 
he  protested  that  it  was  infinitely  worse  before  he  went  to  the 
Ministry.  During  that  period  the  supreme  authority  on  military 
?natters  was  a  Council  of  National  Defence,  which  had  been 
formed  in  response  to  the  general  demands  for  Army  reform 
raised  after  the  disasters  of  the  Manchurian  War,  and  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  Grand  Duke  Nikolai  Nikolaievitch.  This  body 
seems  never  to  have  got  beyond  the  stage  of  good  intentions, 
and  General  Souhomlinoff  said  that  M.  Stolypin  had  spoken 
of  it  as  “  no  better  than  a  Bedlam,”  and  that  it  ‘‘  extinguished 
itself  ”  because  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  ‘‘  it  had 
not  moved  a  single  matter  from  the  dead  point.”  Almost  equally 
fruitless  were  the  activities  of  a  number  of  special  commissions 
and  committees  appointed  to  deal  with  specific  problems  of  Army 
reform. 

Some  remarkable  illustrations  of  how^  this  system,  or  lack  of 
system,  worked  in  practice  were  supplied  by  the  evidence.  It 
was  stated  by  the  Grand  Duke  Sergei  Mihailovitch,  who  was 
titular  head  of  the  Artillery  Administration  for  some  years  before 
the  war,  that  work  was  begun  on  a  programme  of  heavy  artillery 
in  1906,  but  that  it  was  only  in  1910  that  the  models  were 
approved  and  the  Artillery  Administration  asked  to  sanction 
orders.  A  special  commission  was  then  appointed  to  test  a  set 
of  experimental  guns.  This  body  duly  drafted  a  report,  which 
was  sent  to  the  General  Staff,  where  it  lay  unheeded  till  1913. 
'I’he  very  existence  of  this  document  appears  to  have  been  for¬ 
gotten,  for  General  Vernander,  who  was  Assistant  Minister  /or 
War  under  General  Souhomlinoff,  stated  that  when,  after  the 
German  levy  of  ^50,000,000  for  Army  purposes  in  1913,  he  was 
consulted  on  the  question  of  improving  the  Russian  artillery, 
all  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  was  to  point  out  that 
a  plan  for  such  improvement  had  already  been  approved  and 
only  required  putting  into  execution. 

Yet  while  this  report  had  been  lying  in  oblivion,  Russia  had 
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repeatedly  been  warned  of  the  danger  that  threatened  lier.  General 
Michelson,  who  was  Eussian  Military  Agent  in  Berlin  from  1906 
to  1911,  said  that  in  1908  he  learned  of  a  German  plan  to  attack 
Russia  in  the  following  year,  and  that  in  1910  he  discovered  that 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  had  been  postponed  till  1913.  All 
his  forecasts  as  to  Germany’s  strategic  dispositions  and  the  force 
that  she  would,  put  into  the  field  had  been  borne  out  almost  to 
the  letter.  He  had  urged  the  necessity  of  emancipating  the 
Russian  Army  from  its  dependence  on  German  industry,  of 
building  the  Mourman  Railway  to  allow  the  importation  of  war 
materials  during  the  winter  months  in  the  event  of  a  closing  of 
the  Baltic,  and  of  abandoning  the  scheme  for  the  Ijodz  narrow- 
gauge  line,  the  express  object  of  which  was  the  conveyance  of 
munitions  of  German  manufacture.  Supplementary  evidence  on 
this  point  was  given  by  Colonel  Bazaroff,  who  succeeded  General 
Michelson  at  Berlin.  This  witness  said  that  the  handbooks  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Russian  General  Staff,  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
supplied  by  him,  showed  that  the  military  power  of  Germany 
had  by  no  means  been  underestimated.  On  the  contrary,  they 
indicated  ‘  ‘  her  ability  to  raise  a  number  of  troops  which  in  reality 
she  has  not  raised  up  to  this  time.” 

As  General  Polivanoff  admitted,  General  Michel  son’s  1909  report 
for  the  first  time  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Russian  military 
authorities  to  the  probability  of  a  war  with  Germany.  Up  to 
that  date  all  their  plans  had  been  based  on  the  assumption  that 
a  renewal  of  the  struggle  with  Japan  w-as  the  only  serious  military 
contingency  for  w^hich  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  provide.  But 
the  perception  that  there  was  a  closer,  more  powerful  and  more 
menacing  potential  enemy  on  the  Western  frontier  did  not  have 
the  clarifying  and  stimulating  effect  that  might  have  been 
expected  from  it.  Whatever  may  have  been  done  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  five  years  was,  at  any  rate,  utterly  inadequate.  The  Grand 
Duke  Sergei  stated  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  there  w'ere 
brigades  without  any  guns,  and  parks  without  any  ammunition 
wagons.  General  Vernander  particularised  that  eleven  of  the 
artillery  brigades  commenced  the  war  without  their  armament. 
Russia  was,  he  said,  in  proportion  to  infantry,  actually  weaker 
in  artillery  at  the  beginning  of  this  war  than  she  was  when  she 
was  challenged  by  Japan.  True,  the  number  of  her  artillery  units 
had  been  increased,  but  there  w’ere  not  enough  guns  to  arm  them 
all.  According  to  Colonel  Tougan-Baranovski,  head  of  the  mobili¬ 
sation  department  of  the  General  Staff,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  supply  the  mountain  artillery  with  light  field  guns,  as  its 
proper  weapons  were  not  yet  available.  General  Velitchko,  who 
was  assistant  chief  of  the  engineering  department,  said  that, 
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when  the  Russians  invested  Peremysl  (Przemysl),  not  a  single 
siege  gun  could  be  found  to  use  against  its  defences,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  strip  the  Russian  fortresses  in  order  to  obtain 
the  requisite  long-range  artillery.  General  Manikovski,  who  at 
that  time  was  Commandant  of  Kronstadt,  told  how  in  spite  of  his 
protests,  that  fortress  was  gradually  divested  of  its  guns  and  stores 
of  ammunition.  This  process  began  as  early  as  the  end  of  1914. 
Eventually  the  Headquarters  Staff  convinced  him  that  the  needs 
of  the  armies  on  the  front  w’ere  paramount,  and,  reconciling 
himself  to  the  inevitable,  he  offered  to  form,  out  of  the  resources 
at  his  disposal  at  Kronstadt,  two  battalions  of  heavy  artillery  for 
service  in  the  field. 

In  respect  to  machine-guns,  Russia  commenced  the  war  in 
equallv  unfavourable  circumstances.  General  Botvinkin,  head 
of  the  artillery  and  machine-gun  departments  of  the  Artillery 
Administration,  said  that  the  standard  adopted  for  the  Army, 
which  was  still  based  on  Manchurian  experiences,  was  4,000 
machine-guns,  but  that  this  figure  was  only  to  be  reached  at 
the  end  of  1917,  and  833  were  still  lacking  from  the  full  com¬ 
plement  when  the  war  broke  out.  During  the  first  months  of 
fighting,  an  entire  division  was  completely  without  machine-guns, 
and,  in  addition,  there  were  thirty-tvro  machine-gun  commands 
which  had  not  yet  received  their  armament.  When  the  war 
had  been  in  progress  a  year,  it  was  realised  that  800  new  machine- 
guns  were  needed  every  month.  By  that  time  the  Government 
small  arms  factory  at  Toula,  which  in  time  of  peace  had  been 
making  only  eight  machine-guns  a  month,  had  succeeded  in 
increasing  its  monthly  output  to  400.  As  the  result  of  this 
acceleration  and  other  measures,  the  “machine-gun  famine  ’’  was 
got  over  by  the  end  of  1915.  Colonel  Tougan-Baranovski  stated 
that  many  regiments  had  to  wait  three  months  before  they 
received  their  maohine-guns.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
the  regiments  of  the  second  line  had  merely  the  guns  themselves, 
and  were  without  all  the  indispensable  accessories,  including  the 
belts  for  the  cartridges.  It  was  claimed  by  these  witnesses  that 
the  improved  Vickers  gun  eventually  evolved  by  the  Toula  small 
arms  factory  was  the  best  weapon  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  and  that 
it  was  produced  in  Russia  at  a  cost  considerably  less  than  that 
of  purchase  abroad. 

The  evidence  given  as  to  rifles  was  very  similar.  Colonel 
Basoff,  head  of  the  rifle  department  of  the  Artillery  Administra¬ 
tion,  confessed  that  when  the  war  broke  out  the  State  small 
arms  factories  were  making  only  six-  rifles  a  day,  though  their 
theoretical  maximum  output  was  2,000.  They  were,  in  fact, 
chiefly  engaged  on  other  work.  When  they  were  called  on  to 
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supply  the  anticipated  2,000  rifles,  it  was  found  that  considerable 
enlargements  of  their  buildings  and  additions  to  their  machinery, 
as  well  as  an  increase  of  their  skilled  staff,  would  be  necessary 
before  they  could  do  this.  According  to  Colonel  Tougan- 
Baranovski,  these  factories  were  embarrassed  by  a  special  task 
no  less  urgent  than  that  of  making  new  weapons.  A  year  before 
the  war  Eussia  had  adopted  a  shaip-]X)inted,  nickel -coated  bullet, 
which  had  necessitated  some  alteration  in  her  rifle.  This  work 
had  only  been  partially  carried  out  when  hostilities  opened,  and 
the  mobilisation  department  of  the  General  Staff  protested  to 
the  Artillery  Administration  against  the  yet  unadapted  rifles  being 
served  out  to  the  troops,  being  of  opinion  that  they  would  burst 
if  used  with  the  new  ammunition.  The  reply  received  was  that 
this  matter  was  “  a  trifle,”  as  there  was  no  real  danger  of  bursts. 
Tn  reality,  however,  nearly  all  these  unadapted  rifles  burst  in  use, 
and  in  some  units,  after  a  few  accidents  of  this  kind,  the  men 
refused  to  go  into  action  with  them.  Tn  spite  of  her  own  need 
and  the  limited  character  of  her  resources  Eussia  sent  120,000 
rifles  to  Serbia  only  a  short  time  before  the  war. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  trial  General  Souhomlinoff  claimed,  as 
the  supreme  merit  of  his  administration,  that  Eussia  had  been 
able  to  commence  the  war  with  four  and  a  half  million  soldiers. 
This  statement  does  not  quite  square  with  the  evidence  given  by 
other  witnesses  as  to  the  initial  deficiency  of  rifles.  General  Ver- 
nander  said  that  Eussia’s  nominal  establishment  of  rifles  was 
4,130,000,  and  Colonel  Tougan-Barauovski  that  there  was  a 
shortage  of  300,000  w’hen  war  broke  out.  Eloquent  facts 
were  cited  to  show  the  effect  of  this  shortage  on  the 
armies  at  the  front.  General  Yanoushkevitch  stated  that 
the  very  first  reinforcing  drafts  which  left  for  the  front 
bad  only  one  rifle  for  every  two  men.  Soon  it  became  one  for 
every  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  till  at  last  whole  companies  arrived 
without  a  single  rifle  among  them.  In  March,  1915,  the  State 
factories,  then  the  sole  source  of  supply,  w’ere  able  to  turn  out 
only  a  third  of  the  weapons  required  of  them.  He  knew  cases 
in  w'hich  the  Eussian  soldiers  hai  taken  off  their  boots  and  attacked 
with  them  in  default  of  any  other  weapon.  According  to  General 
Alexeieff,  the  lack  of  rifles  entered  an  acute  phase  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1914.  During  a  battle  at  that  time  on  the  Galician  front, 
where  he  was  then  Chief  of  Staff,  the  anticipated  reinforcements 
failed  to  reach  the  Army,  and  when  they  came  to  hand,  a  couple 
of  weeks  later,  they  were  absolutely  unarmed.  General  Velitchko 
said  that  for  a  long  time  the  soldiers  not  only  were  trained 
exclusively  with  sticks,  hut  took  them  into  the  trenches  as  their 
sole  weapon,  and  that  at  one  period  40,000  troops  were  waiting 
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near  Tarnopol  “  literally  with  empty  hands.”  M.  Eodzianko, 
who  was  present  on  the  front  of  General  Radko-Dmitrieff’s 
advanced  army  in  Galicia  on  an  occasion  when  the  Russians  could 
fire  only  three  rounds  at  an  attacking  enemy,  was  told  that  some 
units  had  repulsed  Austro-German  assaults  with  sticks  or  stones. 
The  Duma  President  added  with  warmth  ;  ‘‘It  is  impossible 
to  describe  what  our  troops  sulfered ;  and  yet,  naked,  barefooted, 
and  unarmed,  they  fought  like  lions.”  M.  Goutchkoff  saw 
soldiers  of  the  2nd  Siberian  Corps  under  fire  in  the  Galician 
trenches  ‘‘  without  even  sticks,”  while  seven  miles  away  16,000 
men  waited  for  the  rifles  of  dead  or  wounded  comrades. 

But  the  real  crux  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Russian  Army  was  the 
shortage  of  shells.  Even  the  standard  which  had  been  set  seems 
ludicrously  inadequate  nowadays.  Whereas  France — according  to 
General  Yanoushkevitch — had  adopted  a  standard  of  3,000  rounds 
per  gun,  Russia,  once  more  deducing  her  requirements  from  the 
Manchurian  War,  in  which  the  average  expenditure  of  artillery 
ammunition  was  350  rounds  per  gun,  had  satisfied  herself  with 
a  standard  of  1,000  rounds  per  gun.  There  was  some  conflict 
of  evidence  as  to  w^hether  this  was  ever  actually  reached.  General 
Smnislovski,  formerly  head  of  the  business  department  of  the 
.\rtillery  Administration,  said  it  was ;  Generals  Yanoushkevitch 
and  Polivanoff  said  it  was  not.  It  appeared,  however,  that  large 
numbers  of  shells  provided  for  by  the  new  programme  were  on 
,  order  in  Germany  and,  of  course,  were  not  received.  In  any  case, 
the  shortage  of  shells  was  acutely  felt  from  the  very  first  days 
of  the  war,  and  before  many  months  had  elapsed  it  had  assumed 
catastrophic  proportions.  In  February,  1915,  the  armies  required 
fifty  ammunition  parks,  and  only  eight  could  be  delivered.  Mean¬ 
while  entreaties  for  fresh  supplies  poured  in  on  the  Headquarters 
Staff  from  every  sector  of  the  front,  were  duly  forwarded  to  the 
Ministry  of  War,  and  then  passed  on  by  the  latter  to  the  Artillery 
.\dministration ,  but  no  effective  steps  were  taken  by  anyone  to 
satisfy  this  urgent  need. 

Poignant  evidence  on  this  point  was  given  by  General 
Yanoushkevitch.  The  ex-Chief  of  Headquarters  Staff  said  that 
the  very  first  trainload  of  wounded  who  passed  through  the  point 
where  he  was  stationed  told  stories  of  successes  won  by  the 
Germans  through  superiority  of  artillery  fire.  Ultimately,  it 
became  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  Germans  to  fire  from  three 
to  five  thousand  shells  on  the  front  of  a  couple  of  batteries,  while 
the  Russians  were  restricted  in  their  lesponse  to  a  hundred  or 
a  hundred  and  fifty  shots.  Indeed,  there  were  instances  when 
the  Russian  artillery  was  limited  to  one  round  a  gun  per  day, 
though  the  enemy  on  the  same  section  of  the  line  was  firing  shells 
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in  thousands.  At  times  the  Germans  advanced  their  guns  into 
the  open  within  two  or  three  thousand  paces  of  the  Russian 
batteries  and  leisurely  shelled  them.  Such  tactics  had  been 
regarded  as  permissible  down  to  the  Manchurian  War,  said 
General  Yanoushkevitch,  but  now  military  science  regarded  them 
as  impossible,  and  they  could  never  be  applied  in  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  for  even  at  a  range  of  four  miles  the  approach  of  artillery 
could  be  checked  if  the  usual  means  of  counter-action  were  avail¬ 
able.  It  was,  in  fact,  “an  open  mockery  of  the  Russian  impo¬ 
tence.”  When  General  Froloff  was  in  the  Caucasus  on  a  tour 
of  ins]>ection,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  front  positions,  and  one  of 
the  batteries  “  permitted  itself  the  luxury  ”  of  firing  four  rounds 
for  his  edification.  He  noticed  that  the  re]X)rts  caused  some  stir 
among  the  Russian  infantry  standing  near,  and,  looking  round, 
saw  the  men  throwing  up  their  caps,  and  heard  them  shout : 
“  Thank  God,  at  last  our  guns  have  begun  to  talk.”  When  he 
related  this  incident  to  General  Yanoushkevitch,  there  were  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  the  latter  was  so  much  impressed  by  it  that  he 
gave  orders  for  blank  charges  to  be  fired  when  shells  were  not 
to  be  had,  and  even  moved  obsolete  guns  to  the  front  specially 
for  this  purpose.  He  hoped  :n  this  way  to  hearten  the  infantry, 
who  had  been  much  depressed  by  the  continued  silence  of  their 
own  artillery. 

General  Yanoushkevitch  dwelt  on  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  this  acute  and  chronic  shortage  of  ammunition.  The  losses,  he 
said,  were  “  appalling,”  and  they  were  from  the  first  line  regi¬ 
ments,  the  very  pick  of  the  Russian  Army.  The  vast  numbers 
of  killed  and  wounded  could  be  replaced  only  by  hastily  and 
imperfectly  trained  drafts,  many  of  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
never  even  had  a  rifle  in  their  hands,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  led 
to  a  waste  of  precious  ammunition.  In  the  end,  the  Russians 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  and  to  accept  battle  on  a  series  of 
disadvantageous  defensive  ])Ositions. 

The  statements  of  the  ex-Chief  of  Staff  were  borne  out  by 
General  Alexeieff,  who  said  that  the  lack  of  shells  was  felt  from 
the  very  first  moments  of  the  war,  and  continued  to  be  a  grave 
embarrassment  till  October,  1915,  when  a  gradual  improvement 
set  in.  There  were  times  when  the  total  stock  of  artillery  ammu¬ 
nition  on  the  whole  front  was  reduced  to  6,000  shells. 
M.  Goutchkoff  told  how,  w^hen  he  visited  Ossovietz  in  the  autumn 
of  1914,  on  the  eve  of  a  German  attack,  he  found  that  for  twenty- 
four  of  the  howitzers  of  the  fortress  not  a  single  shell  was  avail¬ 
able.  He  declared  that,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  there  had  been 
several  conjunctures  when  Russia  could  have  dealt  Germany  a 
staggering,  perhaps  even  a  decisive,  blow,  and  was  prevented  from 
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doing  SO  solely  by  her  shortage  of  ammunition.  As  instances  of 
such  possibilities,  he  mentioned  the  first  German  retreat  from 
Warsaw,  which  the  llussians,  owing  to  lack  of  shells,  were 
unable  to  follow  up,  and  the  fighting  on  the  Bzoura  and  Ravka, 
in  which  they  were  opposed  by  comparatively  trifling  forces,  but 
were  reduced  to  a  limit  of  two  rounds  per  gun  a  day. 

Only  two  of  the  witnesses  made  any  attempt  to  controvert  this 
portion  of  the  evidence.  They  were  General  Smuislovski  and 
the  defendant  himself.  Neither  of  them,  of  course,  could  deny 
that  Russia  had  suffered  from  a  shortage  of  ammunition,  but 
they  both  souglit  to  prove  that  the  picture  presented  by  the  other 
witnesses  was  exaggerated  and  over-coloured.  General  Smuis¬ 
lovski  asserted  that  at  no  time  did  the  average  supply  of  shells 
fall  below  166  per  gun,  and  that  the  shortage  unquestionably 
felt  on  some  sectors  of  the  front  was  largely  the  result  of  defective 
co-ordination  :  sometimes  one  area  ran  completely  out  of  ammu¬ 
nition  when  its  neighbours  were  supplied  in  abundance.  He 
had,  however,  to  concede  that  defects  of  organisation  w’ere  not 
confined  to  the  front,  and  admit  that,  when  the  war  began,  the 
whole  question  of  ammunition  contracts  was  in  a  state  of  hope¬ 
less  confusion ,  and  that  his  department  did  not  even  know  where 
all  the  “  artillery  jx)ints  ”  were  located.  They  even  found  it 
impossible  to  discover  w’hether  in  the  Kiev  ]Military  District  there 
was  “  a  surplus  of  100,000  shells  or  a  deficit  of  200,000.”  General 
Souhomlinoff,  for  his  part,  complained  that  when  he  did  send 
ammunition  the  commanders  at  the  front  allow’ed  the  enemy  to 
capture  it.  At  one  stroke,  he  said,  the  Germans  took  from  the 
Russians  ten  parks,  or  400,000  shells.  He  mentioned  it  as  an 
indisputable  fact  that  during  the  Galician  advance  General 
Ivanoff’s  armies  received  four  hundred  wagons  of  shells  daily. 

A  good  deal  was  also  said  at  the  trial  about  the  demoralisation 
which  showed  itself  in  the  Russian  Army  as  the  result  of  chronic 
ammunition  starvation.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Headquarters  Staff,  General  Souhomlinoff  mentioned  that  General 
Kousmin-Karavaeff  (at  that  time  the  acting  head  of  the  Artillery 
Administration)  ”  is  completely  panic-stricken  and  only  goes  on 
repeating  that  w’e  must  make  peace.”  Even  the  stubborn  will 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Nikolai  Nikolaievitch  showed  signs  of 
breaking.  When  the  President  of  the  Duma  visited  Headquarters 
in  March,  1915,  the  Commander-in-Chief  declared  that  it  would 
soon  be  impossible  for  Russia  to  continue  the  war,  ”  for  one 
cannot  lead  to  victory  troops  who  are  without  boots,  without  rifles, 
and  without  shells.”  M.  Goutchkoff,  who  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
at  the  front  and  possessed  the  confidence  of  many  officers  of  the 
best  class,  convinced  himself  that  the  entire  Army,  from  top  to 
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bottom,  had  completely  lost  faith  iu  the  ability  of  the  bureau¬ 
cracy  to  grapple  with  the  question  of  supplies,  and  had  staked  its 
hopes  exclusively  on  the  action  of  the  Duma.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  always  quite  aware  of  the  obstacles  which  the  Cabinet 
consistently  opposed  to  any  effective  intervention  by  the  repre¬ 
sentative  Chamber  of  the  Legislature. 

Nevertheless,  this  second  visit  by  M.  Rodzianko  to  the  Grand 
Duke  was  the  turning  point,  and  if  it  had  come  earlier  much  in 
the  war  might  have  happened  differently.  General  Manikovski 
expressed  the  opinion  that  if  Russia  had  taken  in  hand  promptly 
the  organisation  of  her  industry,  she  would,  by  the  date  of  the 
trial,  have  been  in  a  position  herself  to  supply  all  the  needs  of 
her  Army.  But  whereas,  he  said,  the  German  industry  was 
mobilised  within  seven  or  eight  days,  it  was  not  till  the  end  of 
1915  that  the  private  factories  of  Russia  began  to  render  effective 
help.  The  dilatoriness  shown  in  this  grave  emergency  was,  it 
appeared,  partly  due  to  lack  of  foresight  and  preparation,  and 
partly  to  the  ingrained  prejudice  of  the  bureaucracy  against  any 
interference  wdth  their  traditional  routine,  and  against  anything 
which  looked  like  public  meddling  with  or  control  over  any  part 
of  the  machinery  of  government.  No  steps  had  been  taken  to 
supply  from  Russia’s  own  resources  those  munitions  and  raw 
materials  of  munitions  for  which  she  was  dependent  on  foreign 
countries,  and  chiefly  on  her  Western  neighbour.  Her  entire 
supply  of  toluol,  for  instance,  had  been  obtained  from  Germany, 
and  in  October,  1914,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  special  com¬ 
mission  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  ensuring  a  sufficiency  of  this 
substance.  General  Vernander  admitted  that,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
the  Ministry  of  War  had  never  even  considered  the  question  of 
making  agreements  with  private  factories  for  an  emergency  such 
as  that  of  the  present  w’ar,  or  of  arrangements  for  the  supply  of 
the  raw  materials  of  warfare  in  the  eventuality  of  the  Russian 
frontier  being  closed.  Nor  did  he  know  of  any  list  of  firms  from 
whom  assistance  might  be  obtained  if  the  State  arsenals  proved 
unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon  them.  He  was  not  even 
aware  of  any  estimate  of  the  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition 
which  these  arsenals  could  be  called  upon  to  supply  in  case  of 
a  prolonged  war.  The  Government’s  morbid  distrust  of  every¬ 
thing  that  savoured  of  democracy  was  nakedly  revealed  in  a 
Ministerial  reply  given  to  M.  Rodzianko.  The  Duma  President, 
returning  from  the  front,  wffiere  he  had  seen  soldiers  with  their 
feet  protected  only  by  rags  torn  from  tents,  asked  permission  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  call  a  conference  of  Zemstvos  with 
the  object  of  organising  the  supply  of  boots  to  the  Army.  The 
reply  he  received  was  :  “I  know  why  you  want  a  conference — 
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you  want  to  spread  revolutionary  ideas.”  This  fear  of  allowing 
the  public  any  participation  in  the  management  of  the  national 
affairs  continued  to  have  a  maleficent  effect  on  the  conduct  ot 
the  war  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Old  Eegime.  Even  when  the 
bulk  of  the  work  of  supplying  the  armies,  tending  the  wounded, 
and  caring  for  the  millions  of  refugees  from  the  lands  in  the 
occupation  of  the  enemy  w'as  being  done — and  could  only  be 
done — by  the  vast  organisations  under  the  control  of  the  Unions 
of  Zemstvos  and  Municipalities,  these  bodies  w'ere  subjected  to 
constant  interference  and  obstruction,  the  only  consequences  of 
which  W'ere  to  impede  their  operations  and  increase  the  popular 
discontent. 

(leneral  Yanoushkevitch  declared  that,  at  the  outset,  the  whole 
attitude  of  Petrograd  towards  the  war  ”  was  not  a  serious  one.” 
Even  high  officials  at  the  War  Ministry  then  thought  that  the 
restoration  of  peace  could,  at  the  outside,  only  be  a  question  of  a 
few  months.  ”  While  w'e  w'ept  and  fell  into  hysterics,”  he  added. 
‘‘Petrograd  felt  absolutely  unconcerned.”  However,  at  the  end 
of  August,  1914,  w'hen  the  entire  stock  of  ammunition  with  which 
Russia  had  begun  the  war,  and  which  had  been  estimated  to 
last  120  days,  had  been  exhausted.  General  Souhomlinoff  called 
together  a  score  of  financiers  and  manufacturers,  wlio  met  on 
September  9th,  and  asked  them  what  they  could  do  to  help.  A 
few  half-hearted,  tentative  orders  seem  to  have  been  given  out 
as  a  result  of  this  conference,  but  most  of  the  industrialists  con¬ 
sulted  declared  that  they  w'ould  have  to  lay  dowm  quantities  of 
new  machinery  before  they  could  adapt  their  works  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  munitions,  and  on  this  account  demanded  from  the 
Treasury  large  advances,  which  apparently,  at  that  juncture,  there 
was  no  disposition  to  grant  them.  A  Munitioning  Commission 
was  also  formed  under  the  Grand  Duke  Sergei  Mihailovitoh,  but, 
according  to  General  Yanoushkevitch,  did  nothing.  About  this 
time  considerable  contracts  were  placed  abroad,  but  M.  Savitch, 
who  was  vice-chairman  of  the  National  Defence  Committees  of 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Dumas,  said  that  not  one  of  these  was 
fulfilled  within  the  term  agreed  upon,  and  that  in  some  cases  the 
articles  ordered  were  only  beginning  to  arrive  at  the  time  of  the 
trial.  This  witness  stated  that  the  American  factories  got  for¬ 
ward  with  their  contracts  only  ”  after  colossal  delays,”  and  after 
they  had  profited  from  the  advice  of  a  Russian  technical  com¬ 
mission  which  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to  supervise  their 
work.  He  explained  that  some  of  the  American  factories  were 
not  accustomed  to  the  precision  of  work  required  in  high-class 
war  materials,  and  that  many  of  the  first  rifles  and  shells  supplied 
hv  them  were  defective.  Japan  offered  a  million  rifles,  but  these 
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were  at  that  time  refused  by  the  Ministry  of  War  out  of  regard 
to  the  principle  of  “  unity  of  calibre.”  It  afterwards  became 
known  that,  even  as  early  as  that  date,  the  Germans  were  using 
rifles  of  different  calibres,  and  in  the  summer  of  1916  the  writer 
saw  special  cartridges  being  made  in  the  Petrograd  Arsenal  for 
rifles  which  had  been  captured  from  the  Austrians. 

During  his  first  visit  to  the  front,  at  the  end  of  1914,  M.  Rod- 
zianko  was  begged  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  do  what  he 
could  to  help  the  Army  out  of  its  difficult  position,  and,  on  his 
return  to  the  capital,  he  ‘‘  sounded  the  alarm,”  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  and  appealed  to  the  Great  Union  of  Trade  and  Industry, 
of  which  all  the  chief  manufacturers  of  Russia  were  members. 
Here  he  found  eagerness  to  assist,  and  General  Souhomlinoff  him¬ 
self  was  “not  unsympathetic,”  but  the  Artillery  Administration 
opposed  an  obstinate  resistance  to  any  encroachment  on  the  tradi¬ 
tional  sphere  of  its  functions,  and  again  nothing  tangible  was 
done.  When  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Duma  w’as  allowed 
to  meet,  in  January,  1915,  it  was  told  by  General  Souhomlinoff 
that  there  had  been  “  mistakes  in  calculations,”  but  it  was  refused 
all  details,  and  the  IVIinister  gave  the  assurance  that  “  measures 
had  been  taken  ”  to  deal  with  the  emergency.  It  was  after  this 
that  M.  Rodzianko  went  to  Headquarters  for  the  second  time, 
and  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  cry  of 
despair:  ‘‘You  see  I  was  right  when  I  told  yon  they  give  us 
nothing  for  victory.”  The  Duma  President  asked  and  received 
the  permission  of  the  Grand  Duke  to  report  direct  to  the  Tsar, 
and  demand  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  Parliament  that  decisive 
measures  should  be  taken  to  rescue  the  Army  from  its  critical 
predicament.  Then  and  then  only  w^as  permission  given  to  form 
the  War  Industries  Commission,- which,  under  the  able  chair¬ 
manship  of  M.  Goutchkoff,  afterwards  did  so  much  to  raise  the 
efficiency  of  the  Russian  armies.  It  was,  however,  discovered  that 
eight  months  must  elapse  before  the  mobilisation  of  Russia’s 
industry  would  begin  to  bear  substantial  fruits,  and  that  a  renewal 
of  the  offensive  on  a  large  scale  was  not  to  be  thought  of  before 
1916.  Moreover,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  one  more  serious 
obstacle  before  the  Commission  could  get  to  work  with  full  vigour. 
This  was  the  Grand  Duke  Sergei  Mihailovitch,  wffio  all  along  had 
been  the  backbone  of  the  opposition  to  change  in  the  methods  of 
the  Artillery  Administration.  Once  more  it  was  M.  Rodzianko 
who  took  the  bull  by  the  horns.  He  w  ent  to  the  Grand  Duke  and 
told  him  flatly  that,  unless  he  agreed  to  resign,  the  wffiole  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  breakdown  of  his  department  wnuld  be  ventilated 
in  an  open  sitting  of  the  Duma.  Sergei  Mihailovitch  proved 
obdurate,  and  replied  :  ‘‘1  was  appointed  by  command  of  his 
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Majesty,  and  only  by  his  command  will  I  go.”  For  that  com¬ 
mand  he  had  not  long  to  wait.  An  appeal  to  the  Tsar  by  the  new 
War  Minister,  General  Polivanoff,  was  effective  ;  the  Grand  Duke 
was  removed  from  his  office  and  it  was  given  to  General  Mani- 
kovski,  who,  by  the  way,  enjoyed  among  his  fellow-countrymen 
a  rare  reputation  for  ability  and  integrity,  and  had  actually  at 
an  earlier  date  been  proposed  for  the  Artillery  Administration  by 
General  Souhomlinoff. 

From  the  moment  of  General  Manikovski’s  appointment,  Eussia 
set  seriously  about  the  wnrk  of  mobilising  her  resources  for  the 
purposes  of  the  war,  but  much  precious  time  had  been  wasted ; 
many  opportunities  had  been  lost  which,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
could  never  recur ;  and  the  country  had  received  a  shock  from 
which  it  never  fully  recovered. 


E.  H.  Wilcox. 


THOMAS  GRAY.! 
The  Poet  of  Cornhill. 


T^et  us  now  praise  famous  men  .... 

Such  as  found  out  musical  tunes  and  recited  verses  in  writing.” 


Too  poor  for  a  bribe,  and  too  proud  to  importune, 

He  had  not  the  method  of  making  a  fortune; 

Could  love  and  could  hate,  so  was  thought  somewhat  odd; 

No  very  great  wit,  he  believed  in  a  God.” 

My  Friends, 

Why  are  we  here  to-day,  here  in  this  historic  City  church, 
here,  “  in  streaming  London’s  central  roar,”  amid  the  stress  and 
thunder  of  this  tremendous  time,  and  on  this  fateful  day  of  days, 
asking  for  a  few  moments’  hush,  and  attention  to  the  name  and 
memory  of  a  man,  who  was  born  more  than  tw^o  hundred,  and 
who  died  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty,  years  ago?  He  held,  in 
the  days  when  he  came  and  went  here,  no  great  or  conspicuous 
position.  He  was  not  Lord  Mayor  or  Alderman  of  Tjondon.  He 
was  a  reserved  and  rather  shrinking  little  person,  who,  as  he 
stole  in  and  out,  and  went  up  and  down  Cornhill  in  his  time,  was 
probably  known  to  very  few^  of  its  frequenters. 

Yet  I  do  not  doubt,  as  I  am  sure  you  do  not  doubt,  that  we 
are  right,  that  the  beautiful  memorial  erected  by  the  skill  of 
the  artist,  and  the  generosity  of  the  donor,  and  our  modest  function 
of  to-day  are  more  than  justified,  for  he  was  one  of  those  who, 
with  hesitating  but  subtle  hands,  struck  once  a, few’  notes  that, 
like  the  descant  of  some  shy,  unseen  bird,  at  once  arrested  the 
ear  w’ith  a  sad,  sweet,  piercing  music,  w’hich  none  w  ho  heard  it 
could  forget,  which  soon  echoed  through  the  land,  and  on  to  other 
lands,  and  round  the  w  orld,  and  dow'n  the  ages,  which  will  last  as 
long  as  the  English  race  and  the  English  tongue — nay,  may, 
perhaps,  like  the  verses  of  those  great  bards  of  old  w’hom  he  loved 
so  well,  outlive  both.  For  Gray  is  one  of  the  so-called  “  immor¬ 
tals.”  His  place  in  poetry  is  more  and  more  well  assured.  They 
will  tell  you  he  is  not  a  great,  ix)pular  poet,  but  he  has  written 
one  poem  w’hich  is,  I  think,  great,  w’hich  is  said  to  be,  and  I 
can  well  believe  it,  the  most  popular  poem  in  the  language,  the 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

Why  is  it  so  great,  and  w^hy  is  it  so  popular?  Because  it  con- 

(1)  An  address  delivered  by  Sir  Herbert  Warren  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Michael,  Cornhill,  on  Friday,  March  22nd. 
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tains  “  so  much  in  so  little.”  Because  it  brings  within  the  scope 
of  one  quiet,  harmonious,  admirable  picture  the  whole  circle  of 
human  fate,  man  at  his  strongest  and  his  feeblest,  at  his  worst 
and  at  his  best,  his  vast  designs,  enterprises,  and  creations,  his 
tiny  place  in  material  Nature,  his  sublime  faith  that  Nature  is 
not  all.  And  Gray  himself  is,  in  a  sense,  the  hero,  or,  at  least, 
the  theme,  of  his  own  poem.  Yes,  we  do  w’ell  to  remind  ourselves 
and  others  “  that  he  was  born  here.”  You  have  heard,  I  dare 
say,  the  expression  “the  Cockney  School.”  It  was  applied  with 
something  of  a  sneer  to  another  poet  about  a  hundred  years  later, 
who,  after  all,  wrote  not  much,  but  w’ho  has  come  into  his  own 
to-day  as  one  of  the  truest  and  most  poetical  poets  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  the  poet  Keats.  But  Gray  was,  in  one  sense,  more  truly 
a  “Cockney”  poet  than  Keats.  He  was  born  very  definitely 
within  the  sound,  the  very  near  and  clear  sound,  of  “  Bow’  Bells. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  in  the  circumstance  of  his 
birth  and  his  parentage  Gray  was  closely  allied  to  that  great 
poetic  predecessor  w'hom  he  so  much  admired  and  constantly 
copied.  ^lilton,  too,  is  a  City  Poet.  He  was  born  not  far  aw'ay 
from  here,  in  Cheapside,  in  1608.  Milton  was  the  son,  we  are 
told,  of  a  “  scrivener,”  that  is,  a  broker  or  money-lending  lawyer, 
not  a  poetical  profession.  Gray’s  father  followed  the  same  calling, 
but  here  the  parallel  ends.  He,  too,  was  a  “  scrivener.”  Whether 
he  was  successful  or  not  we  do  not  know  .  He  certainly  did  not, 
like  Milton’s  father,  help  or  encourage  his  son.  “  The  mother 
makes  us  most,”  says  another  poet.  It  was  to  his  mother,  Dorothy 
Antrobus,  that  Gray  owed  everything.  The  “  tender  mother  of 
twelve  children,”  he  w’as  “  the  only  one,”  as  he  WTote  on  the 
tomb  w'here  afterwards  he  w^as  laid  with  her,  ‘  ‘  who  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  survive  her.”  Perhaps  he  really  meant  w'ho  had  the 
misfortune  to  survive  at  all,  for  she  saved  his  life  in  infancy, 
according  to  the  medical  belief  of  those  days,  by  opening  one  of 
his  veins  with  her  scissors.  Doubtless  she  had  them  handy,  for 
she  kept  here,  with  her  sister  Mary,  a  successful  milliner’s  shop. 

Cornhill  is  one  of  the  historic  regions  of  the  City.  Its  name 
suggests  a  time  when  it,  too,  belonged  to  the  country,  but  it 
seems  more  probable  that  it  is  an  old  family  name  (CommhilP, 
since  it  appears  as  such  in  the  earliest  annals  of  the  City  of 
London.  What  was  Cornhill  like  in  Gray’s  own  time?  The  best 
indication  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  aecount  of  one  of  its 
owm  sons,  the  famous  antiquary  Stow.  John  Stow  boasted  that 
his  father  and  grandfather  “  were  citizens  and  tradesmen  of  good 
substance  and  credit  dw^elling  in  Cornhill,  the  chief  place  of  Trade 
and  Credit  in  the  city.”  His  grandfather  left  his  body  “  to  be 
buried  in  the  little  gi-een  churchyard  of  St.  Michael,  Cornhill, 
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nigh  the  wall  as  may  be  by  my  father  and  mother.”  Stow  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  the  Ward  of  Cornhill.  It  contained  that 
famous  resort  of  the  merchant  princes,  the  Burse,  commonly 
called  the  Buss,  or  Eoyal  Exchange,  built  for  them  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  in  1566,  and  opened  in  great  state  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
herself. 

It  contained  two  historic  churches,  St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill, 
said  to  be  the  earliest  church  in  London,  founded  by  Lucius,  the 
first  Christian  King  of  Britain,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Michael, 
Cornhill,  the  burial-place  of  the  Stow  family. 

Strype’s  edition  of  Stow,  brought  up  to  the  date  of  1720,  when 
Gray  w^as  a  child  of  four,  beginning,  no  doubt,  to  come  to  church 
and  to  toddle  at  his  mother’s  side,  and  to  “take  notice,”  as 
children  do,  of  his  neighbours,  says  : — 

“  This  street  is  very  spacious  and  replenished  with  lofty  houses,  graced 
with  good  Fronts,  and  inhabited  by  Trades  of  good  sorts,  and  chiefly  with 
Linnen-Drapers  (who  deal  much  in  India  Silks  or  Muzlins).  On  the  North 
Side  are  Upliolsters  (sic);  on  the  South  are  many  Booksellers  about  the 
Exchange.” 

Such  was  Gray’s  birthplace,  amid  booksellers  and  brokers, 
milliners  and  linendrapers.  It  was  a  characteristic  home. 

Gray  was  a  town  child.  Later,  the  house  became  Gray’s  own 
property.  It  was  burnt  dowm  in  1748,  with  eighty  others.  His 
rooms  at  Cambridge  very  nearly  were  so.  No  wonder  he  had  a 
dread  of  fire.  His  friends,  he  said,  tried  to  console  him  in  various 
odd  fashions. 

”  One  offered  me  opera  tickets,  insisted  on  carrying  me  to  the  grand 
masquerade,  desired  me  to  sit  for  my  picture.  Others  asked  me  to  their 
concerts  or  dinners  or  suppers  at  their  houses,  or  hoped  I  would  drink 
chocolate  with  them  while  I  stayed  in  town.  All  my  gratitude  or  my 
revenge  was  to  accept  of  everything  they  offered  me.  Thank  Heaven,  I 
was  in  good  spirits,  else  I  could  not  have  done  it.  I  profited  all  I  was 
able  of  their  civilities,  and  am  returned  into  the  country  loaded  with  their 
Bontes  and  Politesses,  but  richer  still  in  my  own  reflections,  which  T  owe 
in  great  measure  to  them,  too.” 

Warton,  to  w'hom  he  wrote  this  letter,  was  a  better  friend, 
and  had  offered  to  lend  him  money,  and  to  him  he  wrote  more 
seriously  : — 

”  The  house  I  lost  was  insured  for  £56o,  and,  with  the  deduction  of 
.3  per  cent.,  they  paid  me  jG485,  with  which  I  bought  when  stock  was  lower 
£^2~>.  The  rebuilding  will  cost  £590,  and  other  expenses  that  necessarily 
attend  it  will  mount  that  sum  to  £650.  I  have  an  aunt  that  gives  me  £100, 
and  another  that  I  hope  will  lend  me  what  I  shall  want,  but  if,  contrary  to 
my  expectations,  I  should  be  forced  to  have  recourse  to  your  assistance, 
it  cannot  be  far  above  £50.” 

This  was  in  June,  1748.  In  March,  1755,  he  writes  a  very 
businesslike  letter  to  ask  'Warton  to  pay  his  insurance.  He 
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hail  let  the  house  to  a  ^Ir.  Kaiusay.  (He  liad  other  property  in 
London  which  he  sold.) 

But  this  is  anticipating.  We  have  said  he  owed  his  mother 
everything.  It  was  through  her  he  was  sent  to  Eton. 

Two  of  her  brothers,  Robert  and  William,  were  Assistant 
Masters  at  Eton.  Robert  was  a  fellow  of  Peterhouse  at  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

This  undoubtedly  was  part,  probably  the  greatest  part,  of  his 
good  fortune.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  Gray  wrote  the  Ode 
to  Eton  College.  Eton  was  his  second  mother.  Eton  is  a  splendid 
historic  foundation,  a  seminary  of  great  men,  of  statesmen  and 
scholars.  Outsiders  are  inclined  to  think  more  of  Eton’s  grandeur, 
its  fashionableness,  its  fame,  than  of  its  motherly  domesticity. 

Yet  Eton  has  a  mother’s  art  of  loving  and  being  loved. 

“  Gray  is  at  Burnham,”  wrote  Horace  Walpole  to  West,  ”  and,  what 
i>  siirjtrising,  has  not  been  at  Eton.  Could  you  live  so  near  it  w’ithout  seeing 
it?  That  dear  scene  of  our  quadruple  alliance  w'ould  furnish  me  with  the 
most  agreeable  recollections.” 

Let  us  think  of  Eton  then  as  of  some  old  historic  country  house 
with  a  great  sunny  garden  amid  time-mellowed  walls,  and  green, 
sheltered  pleafcaunces,  a  garden  of  rich  soil,  long  established, 
watered,  weeded,  and  tended,  but  not  too  pedantically  or  severely. 

Here,  in  this  happy  plot,  like  a  little,  delicate  floret.  Gray  was 
planted  out,  took  root,  and  bloomed.  He  found  a  few  congenial 
spirits,  three  others;  together  they  made  up  their  “Quadruple 
Alliance,’’  their  “  Entente  ’’  we  might  call  it  to-day.  Who  were 
they?  The  son  of  the  English  Prime  Minister,  the  son  of  the 
Irish  Lord  Chancellor,  and  a  third,  who  was  the  son  of  a  North 
Country  usher,  while  Gray  himself,  the  fourth,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  son  of  a  stockbroker  and  a  milliner.  English  society 
was  as  mixed,  Eton  was  as  aristocratic,  and  as  democratic,  then 
as  it  is  to-day. 

From  Eton  Gray  passed  on  to  Cambridge.  There  he  was  not 
so  happy  or  at  home,  but  though  young  manhood,  especially  for 
poets,  has  a  green  sickness,  a  pale  melancholy,  or  w’hat  Gray 
called  so  well  a  “leucocholy,’’  of  its  own,  that  in  itself  is  not 
altogether  unpleasing.  We  need  not  trace  his  career.  He  made 
the  “  Grand  Tour  ’’  with  Walpole.  He  fell  out  with  him,  perhaps 
through  the  intriguing  of  Ashton.  Later  the  two  chief  allies 
made  it  up  again,  and  became  fast  friends  for  life.  Then  one 
of  the  original  four  dropped  out  for  ever  by  early  death,  West, 
while  Ashton  gradually  lapsed  away.  Gray,  after  a  brief  period 
in  London,  made  his  home  at  Cambridge,  and  there,  first  at  Peter¬ 
house  and  then  at  Pembroke,  spent  his  days.  He  went  now 
and  again  into  the  country,  he  made  a  few’  lesser  tours — “  Lillipu- 
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tian  travels”  he  called  them — to  Scotland,  the  Lakes,  Malvern, 
and  Wales.  He  came  from  time  to  time  to  London  to  see  friends, 
to  read  at  the  British  Museum,  to  make  timorous,  and  soon  tired, 
incursions  into  gaiety  and  Society.  All  the  time  he  read,  and  read, 
as  Gibbon  advised,  pen  in  hand.  He  annotated  many  books, 
he  wrote  letters,  but  he  wrote  no  book.  He  wrote  occasional, 
very  occasional  ix)ems.  In  1742,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  sent 
his  Ode  to  Spring  to  West.  The  packet  was  returned  unopened. 
West  was  dead. 

He  wrote  the  Sonnet,  then,  that  summer,  the  Eton  Ode,  and 
later,  began  the  Elegy.  Five  years  later  (1747)  Dodsley  published 
the  Eton  Ode,  and  the  year  after  (1748),  the  year  in  which  the 
Cornhill  house  w^as  burned  down,  some  other  pieces  also.  In 
1751,  Gray,  being  now  thirty-four,  to  frustrate  a  pirate  published 
with  Dodsley  the  Elegy.  The  Progress  of  Poesy  and  The  Bard 
followed  in  1754  and  1757,  and  the  Installation  Ode  in  1769,  when 
Gray  was  fifty-tw’o.  Two  years  later  he  died,  aged  fifty-four. 

Such  is  the  story  of  his  life  and  life’s  wwk. 

It  is  the  Elegy  by  w-hich  he  is  great,  and  by  which  he  is 
remembered.  If  he  had  not  written  the  Elegy  his  other  works, 
even  the  splendid  Odes,  would  have  been  familiar  to  students 
and  lovers  of  poetry,  but  hardly  to  the  wide  world.  He  would 
have  been  perhaps  scarcely  more  known  than  Collins.  As  it  is, 
this  fastidious,  foppish,  finical,  valetudinarian  college  don  has 
shown  that  he  had  the  gift  of  touching  the  great  heart  of  man¬ 
kind.  He  touched  the  heart  of  his  own  English  people,  and  of 
other  peoples,  too,  and  especially  of  those  who  often  pay  little 
heed  to  poetry,  not  the  cliques,  the  coteries,  the  critics,  the  supe¬ 
rior  people,  but  the  soldier  and  the  sailor,  the  tinker  and  tailor, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  list  of  what  Johnson  calls  the  ‘‘  common 
readers,”  and  of  those  who,  like  Johnson,  agree  with  those  common 
readers.  He  had  the  art,  as  very  few  have  it,  as  Shakespeare 
had  it,  as  Milton  and  Burns  had  it,  as  Tennyson  had  it,  as 
Kipling  has  it.  Gray  had  it  in  his  ow  n  day.  He  touched  the  heart 
of  General  James  Wolfe,  the  famous  captor  of  Quebec.  Everyone 
knows  the  story  now,  but  everyone  does  not  know  it  fully.  Wolfe 
was  a  student  of  Gray.  The  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  Miss 
Katherine  Lowther,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Bolton,  gave  him  a 
copy  wdiich  he  took  with  him  in  1759  on  his  voyage  to  Canada. 
He  read  and  marked  it  on  the  voyage.  On  the  night  before  the 
final  assault  he  dropped  down  the  river  in  a  boat  with  his  Staff 
to  see  that  the  final  dispositions  had  been  duly  made.  As  he  sat 
in  the  stern-sheets  he  recited  the  Elegy. 

“  I  would  rather  be  the  author  of  that  piece,”  he  said,  ”  than 
take  Quebec.” 
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Before  lie  died  Gray  was  recognised  as  the  first  of  living  English 
[xiets.  His  fame  has  gone  on  growing  ever  since.  What  was 
the  secret?  He  had  a  head.  He  was  the  most  learned  man  in 
Eiiroiie.  But  he  was  no  learned  fool.  He  was  also  among  the 
most  accomplished,  a  connoisseur  in  all  the  fine  arts,  music, 
painting,  sculpture.  But  he  was  no  mere  dilettante  virtuoso  or 
lover  of  art  for  art’s  sake.  Tt  has  been  suggested  that  when  he 
writes  : — 

“  Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight,” 

he  meant  the  cockchafer.  He  meant  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
was  an  expert  on  beetles.  He  was  equally  an  expert  on  plants. 

He  was  a  great  naturalist.  But  he  was  not  only  a  scholar,  a 
savant,  a  scientist.  He  had  a  good  head,  but  a  no  less  good  heart. 
As  he  told  us,  “  he  could  love  and  could  hate.” 

Tt  has  been  suggested  that  he  cared  little  about  the  wars  his 
country  was  waging.  His  epitaph  on  ”  young  Williams  ”  is  cold. 

Gray  had  met  him  in  the  coach  coming  up  from  Cambridge, 
and  learned  that  he  was  going  out  to  France.  He  had  a  weak¬ 
ness  for  young  men  of  fashion  and  good  looks,  and  said  sadly  : — 

‘‘  He  may  lay  his  fine  Vandyek  head  in  the  dust.” 

But  he  did  not  care  for  the  expedition,  ill-managed,  like  so 
many.  Perhaps  he  knew  the  gossip  that  ‘‘young  Williams” 
had  been,  like  so  many,  foolhardy,  and  that  it  was  his  gambling 
debts  that  had  made  him  so. 

But  Gray  did  care  for  young  men  as  he  cared  for  children. 
He  delighted  in  Norton  Nicholls  and  de  Bonstetten.  He  cared 
intensely  for  West.  He  w’as  a  good  friend.  He  cared  for  stilted, 
bouncing  Mason,  and  when  his  young  bride  was  reft  from  him  by 
consumption,  he  wrote  a  beautiful  consolatory  letter,  and  later 
made  an  effort  and  saved  the  |XK)r  husband’s  epitaph  by  adding 
the  lines  which  as  a  boy  I  read,  marvelling  at  their  strange  supe¬ 
riority  to  the  rest,  in  Bristol  Cathedral  : — 

”  Tell  them,  though  'tis  an  awful  thing  to  die, 

Twas  e’en  to  thee,  yet,  the  dread  path  once  trod, 

Heaven  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high. 

And  bids  the  pure  in  heart  behold  their  God.” 

Yes,  Gray  was  w^hat  the  English  after  all  love  in  their  poets. 
He  was  serious.  He  had  humour.  He  wrote  humorous  things 
easily,  too  easily.  But  au  fond  he  was  serious.  He  says  little 
about  his  religion.  But  he  speaks  with  tenderness  of  the  death 
of  an  old  friend,  Mrs.  Bonfoy  (happily  named),  ‘‘  who  taught 
me  to  pray.” 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  testimony  to  Gray’s  importance  are 
the  books  that  have  been  and  are  being  written  about  him. 
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It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  catalogue  of  a  great  library  is  a 
library  in  itself.  The  works  on  Gray  are  a  library  to-day. 

A  volume  has  recently  been  published  in  America  by  Professor 
Clark  S.  Northup,  The  Bibliography  of  Thomas  Gray.  It  con¬ 
tains,  without  the  index,  over  250  pages  closely  printed,  and 
crammed  with  over  2,000  items.  It  shows  that  the  Elegy  has 
been  translated  into  fifteen  languages,  into  some  of  them  many 
times  over. 

He  •called  himself  a  “shrimp  of  an  author,”  and  said  that  ' 

his  writing  \\wild  seem  to  posterity  the  production  of  some  tiny 
insect.  To-day,  of  the  poetical  works  the  editions  are  numerous, 
of  the  Elegy  they  are  without  number.  In  1884  Mr.  Edniniul 
Gosse,  to  w'hom  belongs  the  credit  of  having  painted  the  first 
attractive  and  proportionate  picture  of  him,  and  who,  in  his 
delightful  little  volume  in  the  series  of  English  Men  of  Letters,  ' 
started  the  modern  cult,  published  the  whole  of  his  works. 

Mr.  Tovey  followed  in  1900-12  with  w'hat  bade  fair  to  be  the 
definitive  edition  of  the  Letters,  wdien  it  was  almost  at  once 
rendered  incomplete  by  Dr.  Toynbee’s  striking  additional  dis¬ 
coveries  and  noble  Oxford  Edition. 

America  has  vied  wdth  England,  working  up  the  Gray  criticism 
and  producing  a  Concordance,  that  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Cook. 

Gray  is  a  characteristically  English  poet.  He  exactly  hit  the 
national  taste.  Proprie  communia  dieere,  to  say  in  your  own 
tvay  wdiat  belongs  to  all — that  Horace  implied  is  the  “  Art,”  the 
difficult  “  Art,”  “of  Poetry.”  And  it  was  the  art  of  Gray. 

Y  Gray’s  divine  truisms,”  said  Tennyson,  “  make  me  weep.” 

But  like  Horace  he  polished  and  perfected  these  truisms,  ad  ' 
ungiiem,  until  the  touch  of  critic  nail  could  detect  no  roughness 
on  the  surface,  “  with  exquisite  taste  and  indefatigable  lubrica¬ 
tion,”  as  “  Old  Fitz  ”  of  Omar  Khayydm  says,  so  that  “  one  doats 
on  almost  every  line,  every  line  being  a  Proverb  now  .” 

He  w^as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  almost  too  fastidious  a 
scholar,  and  at  times  too  fine  a  gentleman.  As  for  his  faith,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man,  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  those  cardinal  tenets 
of  Christianity,  are  they  not  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  i 
end  of  the  Elegy?  Probably  no  writer  has  done  more  with  so 
few^  words  to  reconcile  class  to  class,  and  humanity  to  its  earthly 
lot.  Yet  wdthal  he  was  a  man  of  the  w'orld,  a  son  of  the  City  of  j 
Tiondon.  It  is  part  of  his  character.  « 

He  loved  the  greatness  of  England. 

“  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e’er  gave  ” — 

they  had  their  attraction  for  him. 
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I  Even  as  Virgil,  as  F.  W.  H.  Myers  so  finely  says,  “summing 
up  in  his  lines,  like  bars  of  gold,  the  hero-roll  of  the  Eternal  City, 

I  and  conferring  with  every  word  an  immortality,’’  so  Gray,  with 

Ian  epithet  or  a  couplet,  depicts  the  English  Monarchs  and  their 
sad  and  stately  Queens  : — 

“  Great  Edward,  with  the  lilies  on  his  brow, 

From  haughty  Gallia  torn, 

And  sad  Chatillon  on  her  bridal  morn. 

That  wept  her  bleeding  love,  and  princely  Glare, 

And  Anjou’s  heroine,  and  the  paler  Rose, 

The  rival  of  her  crown  and  of  her  woes; 

And  either  Henry  there. 

The  murdered  saint,  and  the  majestic  lord. 

That  broke  the  bonds  of  Rome.” 

Or  again  Elizabeth  : — 

^  ‘‘  In  the  midst  a  form  divine 

Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton  line; 

Her  lyon  port,  her  awe-c(Hnmanding  face. 

Attempered  sweet  to  virgin  grace.” 

But,  seen  sub  specie  immortalitatis ,  they  were  all  dust  and 
ashes,  and  fleeting  shows,  compared  to  goodness. 

55  One  “  little  touch  of  charity  ’’  is  worth  them  all.  That  is  his 
f  text.  Gray’s  head  told  him  so.  He  has  left  some  notes  on  Plato 

\  of  which  Dr.  W.  H.  Thompson,  the  famous  Platonist  Master  of 

^  Trinity,  said,  they  were  so  much  to  the  poini  that  he  regretted 

r  that  they  w^ere  not  more  numerous. 

iln  them  he  plainly  declares  his  adherence  to  the  view^  of  Plato 
and  his  teacher  Socrates,  that  “  he  who  practises  the  noblest  art 
;  of  virtue  and  makes  it  his  whole  endeavour  to  inspire  his  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  love  of  true  knowledge,  has  infinitely  the  supe¬ 
riority,  not  only  over  the  masters  of  those  arts  which  the  public 
more  admire,  as  music,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  but  over  the 
most  celebrated  names  in  history  as  heroes  and  statesmen.’’ 

His  heart  told  him  the  same.  It  is  the  lesson  of  the  Elegy. 
What  lesson  is  written  more  large  over  the  earth  and  the  heavens 
=  to-day?  To-day  of  all  days. 

What  could  better  pose  in  contrast  the  ideals  of  the  Allies  and 
the  Central  Powers,  of  the  Democratists  and  the  Militarists,  than 
Gray’s  succeeding  stanzas? — the  aims — on  the  one  hand,  of  those 
whose  dream  is  that  of  the  civil  leader  of  a  free  State  : — 

”  The  applause  of  list’ning  senates  to  command. 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 

To  scatter  plenty  o’er  a  smiling  land, 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation’s  eyes.” 

Oil  the  other,  of  those  whose  plans  are  of  blood  and  iron  :  — 

.  .  .To  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 

And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind.” 
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Those,  again,  wliose  men  of  intellect  lend  themselves  to  prostitute 
poetry  and  philosophy  : — 

“  The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
r  With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame.” 

Gray  was  not  a  prude,  but,  like  Milton,  he  loved  virtue. 

”  Love  virtue — she  alone  is  free; 

She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime; 

Or  if  virtue  feeble  were, 

Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her.” 

Gray  would  have  said,  he  did  say,  the  same,  in  the  last  line  of 
The  Progress  of  Poesy  : — 

”  Beneath  the  Good  how  far — but  far  above  the  Great.” 

He  was  born  and  baptised  here,  but  he  is  not  buried  here.  Tor 
him  it  is  fitting  that  he  should  rest  otherwhere. 

'*  In  cities  should  we  English  lie. 

Where  cries  are  rising  ever  new. 

And  men’s  incessant  stream  goes  by. 

We  who  pursue. 

Our  business  with  unslackening  stride. 

Traverse  in  troops,  with  care-filled  breast, 

The  soft  Mediterranean  side, 

The  Nile,  the  East. 

”  And  see  all  sights  from  pole  to  pole, 

And  glance  and  nod,  and  bustle  by, 

.And  never  once  possess  our  soul 
Before  we  die.” 

At  all  costs  Gray  possessed  his  soul.  He  was  ^xror,  he  was 
ambitious,  but  he  would  not  purchase  wealth  or  fame  at  the  cost 
of  leisure  and  independence.  He  sought  and  found  them,  found 
them  at  Cambridge  ; — 

”  In  cloisters  dim,  far  from  the  haunts  of  Folly, 

With  Freedom  by  my  side  and  soft-ey’d  Melancholy.” 

He  sleeps  in  his  “  Country  Churchyard,”  near  to  his  loved 
Eton,  and  once  more  with  the  “tender  mother”  from  whose 
new  love  he  came,  when  on  the  day  of  his  birth  he  was  brought 
to  be  baptised  in  yonder  Font,  and  when,  on  that  day,  in  the 
Register,  cherished  here,  and  which  we  have  just  inspected,  was 
recorded  the  name,  than  which  few  to-day  are  better  known,  but 
which  w'as  then  all-inglorious,  the  name  w'e  have  just  read,  of 
“  Thomas  Gray.” 


Herbert  Warren. 
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"  When  we  survey  the  world  around,  the  wondrous  things  which 
there  abound  ” — especially  the  developments  of  these  last  years — 
there  must  come  to  some  of  us  a  doubt  whether  this  civilisation 
of  ours  is  to  have  a  future.  Mr.  Lowes  Dickenson,  in  an  able 
book.  The  Choice  Before  Us,  has  outlined  the  alternate  paths 
which  the  world  may  tread  after  the  war — “  National  Militarism  ” 
or  “  International  Pacifism.”  He  has  pointed  out  with  force  the 
terrible  dangers  on  the  first  of  these  two  paths,  the  ruinous  strain 
and  ultimate  destruction  which  a  journey  dowm  it  wdll  inflict  on 
every  nation.  But,  holding  a  brief  for  International  Pacifism, 
he  was  not,  in  that  book,  at  all  events,  concerned  to  point  out 
the  dangers  which  beset  Peace.  When,  in  the  words  of  President 
Wilson,  we  have  made  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  it  will  be 
high  time  to  set  about  making  it  safe  against  civilisation  itself. 

The  first  thing,  naturally,  is  to  ensure  a  good  long  spell  of 
peace.  If  we  do  not,  w'e  need  not  trouble  ourselves  for  a  moment 
over  the  future  of  civilisation — there  will  be  none.  But  a  long 
spell  of  peace  is  probable ;  for,  though  human  nature  is  never 
uniform,  and  never  as  one  man  shall  we  get  salvation,  sheer 
exhaustion,  and  disgust  with  its  present  bed-fellows — suffering, 
sacrifice,  and  sudden  death — will  almost  surely  force  the  world 
into  international  quietude.  For  the  first  time  in  history  organ¬ 
ised  justice,  such  as  for  many  centuries  has  ruled  the  relations 
between  individuals,  may  begin  to  rule  those  between  States, 
and  free  us  from  menace  of  war  for  a  period  wdiich  may  be 
almost  indefinitely  prolonged.  To  perpetuate  this  great  change 
in  the  life  of  nations  is  very  much  an  affair  of  getting  men  used 
to  that  change ;  of  setting  up  a  Tribunal  which  they  can  see 
and  pin  their  faith  to,  which  wmrks,  and  proves  its  utility,  which 
they  would  miss  if  it  were  dissolved.  States  are  proverbially 
cynical,  but  if  an  International  Court  of  Jmstice,  backed  by  inter¬ 
national  force,  made  good  in  the  settlement  of  two  or  three  serious 
disputes,  allayed  tw’o  or  three  crises,  it  would  with  each  success 
gain  prestige,  be  firmer  and  more  difficult  to  uproot,  till  it  might 
at  last  become  as  much  a  matter  of  course  in  the  eyes  of  the  cynical 
States  as  our  Law  Courts  are  in  the  eyes  of  our  enlightened 
selves. 

Making  then  the  large  but  by  no  means  hopeless  assumption 
(1)  A  Paper  read  on  March  2l3t.  1918. 
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that  such  a  change  may  come,  how  is  our  present  civilisation 
going  to  ‘  ‘  pan  out  ’  ’  ? 

In  Samuel  Butler's  imagined  country  “  Brewhon,”  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  broken  up  all  machinery,  abandoned  the  use  of  money, 
and  lived  in  a  strange  elysium  of  health  and  beauty.  T  often 
wonder  how,  without  something  of  the  sort,  modern  man  is  to 
be  prevented  from  falling  into  the  trombone  he  blows  so  loudly, 
from  being  destroyed  by  the  very  machines  he  has  devised  for 
his  benefit.  The  problem  before  modern  man  is  clearly  that  of 
becoming  master,  instead  of  slave,  of  his  ow'n  civilisation.  The 
history  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  especially  in  England, 
is  surely  one  long  story  of  ceaseless  banquet  and  acute  indiges¬ 
tion.  Certain  Roman  Emperors  are  popularly  supposed  to  have 
taken  drastic  measures  during  their  feasts  to  regain  their  appe¬ 
tites  ;  we  have  not  their  “  slim  ”  wisdom  :  we  do  not  mind  going 
on  eating  when  we  have  had  too  much. 

I  do  not  question  the  intentions  of  civilisation— they  are 
most  honourable.  To  be  clean,  warm,  well  nourished,  healthy, 
decently  leisured,  and  free  to  move  quickly  about  the  world,  are 
certainly  pure  benefits.  And  these  are  presumably  the  prime 
objects  of  our  toil  and  ingenuity,  the  ideals  to  be  served,  by  the 
discovery  of  steam,  electricity,  modern  industrial  machinery, 
telephony,  flying.  If  we  attained  those  ideals,  and  stopped  there — 
well  and  good.  Alas !  the  amazing  mechanical  conquests  of 
the  age  have  crowded  one  on  another  so  fast  that  we  have  never 
had  time  to  digest  their  effects.  Each  as  it  came  we  hailed  as  an 
incalculable  benefit  to  mankind,  and  so  it  was,  or  would  have 
been,  if  we  had  not  the  appetites  of  cormorants  and  the  digestive 
powers  of  elderly  gentlemen  Our  civilisation  reminds  one  of 
the  corpse  in  the  Mark  Twain  story  which,  at  its  own  funeral, 
got  up  and  rode  wdth  the  driver.  It  is  watching  itself  being 
buried.  We  discover,  and  scatter  discovery  broadcast  among  a 
society  uninstructed  in  the  proper  use  of  it.  Consider  the  town- 
ridden,  parasitic  condition  of  Great  Britain — the  count rij  leJiicl 
cannot  feed  itself.  If  we  are  beaten  in  this  war,  it  will  be  because 
we  have  let  our  industrial  system  run  away  with  us ;  because  we 
became  so  sunk  in  machines  and  money-getting  that  we  forgot 
our  self-respect.  No  self-respecting  nation  would  have  let  its  food¬ 
growing  capacity  and  its  country  life  down  to  the  extent  that  we 
have.  If  we  are  beaten — which  God  forbid — wt  shall  deserve  our 
fate.  And  why  did  our  industrial  system  get  such  a  mad  grip 
on  us?  Because  w'e  did  not  master  the  riot  of  our  inventions 
and  discoveries.  Remember,  the  spinning  jenny — whence  came 
the  w^hole  system  of  Lancashire  cotton  factories  which  drained 
a  countryside  of  peasants,  and  caused  a  deterioration  of  physique 
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fioiii  wliich  as  yet  there  has  been  no  recovery.  Here  was  an 
invention  which  was  to  effect  a  tremendous  saving  of  labour,  and 
,  be  of  sweeping  benefit  to  mankind.  Exploited  without  knowledge, 
scruple,  or  humanity,  it  also  caused  untold  misery  and  grievous 
national  harm.  Read,  mark,  and  learn  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond’s 
l)ook.  The  Town  Labourer.  The  spinning  jenny  and  similar  in¬ 
ventions  have  been  the  forces  which  have  dotted  beautiful  coun¬ 
ties  of  England  with  the  blackest  and  most  ill-looking  towns  in 
the  world,  have  changed  the  proportion  of  country-  to  town- 
dwellers  from  about  3  as  against  2  in  1761  to  2  as  against 
7  in  Ifill ;  have  strangled  our  powers  to  feed  ourselves,  and  so 
made  ns  a  temptation  to  our  enemies,  and  a  danger  to  the  whole 
world.  We  have  made  money  by  it ;  our  standard  of  wealth  has 
gone  up.  I  remember  having  a  long  talk  with  a  very  old  shepherd 

I"  on  the  South  Downs,  whose  youth  and  early  married  life  were 

lived  on  eight  shillings  a  week  ;  and  he  was  no  exception.  And  now 
our  minimum  agricultural  wage  is  twenty-five  shillings,  though 
I  whether  to-day  it  buys  more  than  the  eight  I  doubt.  Still,-  the 

standard  of  wealth  has  superficially  advanced,  if  that  be  any 
I  satisfaction.  But  have  health,  beauty,  happiness  among 

?  the  great  bulk  of  the  population? 

I  Consider  the  mastery  of  the  air.  To  what  use  has  it  been 

I  put,  so  far?  To  practically  none,  save  the  destruction  of  life. 
About  five  years  before  the  war  some  of  us  in  England  tried 
to  initiate  an  international  movement  to  ban  the  use  of  flying 
for  military  purposes.  The  effort  was  entirely  abortive.  The 
fact  is,  man  never  goes  in  front  of  events,  always  insists  on 
*,  disastrously  buying  his  experience.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think 

I  we  shall  continue  to  advance  backwards  unless  we  intern  our 

inventors  till  w^e  have  learned  to  run  the  inventions  of  the  last 
century,  instead  of  letting  them  run  us.  Counsels  of  perfection, 
however,  are  never  pursued.  But  what  can  we  do?  We  can 
try  to  ban  certain  outside  dangers  internationally,  such  as  sub¬ 
marines,  and  air-craft,  in  war:  and,  inside,  we  might  establish 
a  Board  of  Scientific  Control  to  ensure  that  no  inventions  are 
exploited  under  conditions  obviously  harmful. 

Supix)se,  for  instance,  that  the  spinning  jenny  had  come  before 
such  a  Board,  one  imagines  they  might  have  said:  “If  you 
want  to  use  this  peculiar  novelty,  yon  must  first  satisfy  us  that 
our  employees  are  going  to  work  under  conditions  favourable  to 
health  ’’ — in  other  words,  the  Factory  Acts,  Town  Planning,  and 
no  Child  Labour,  from  the  start.  Or,  when  rubber  was  first 
introduced  :  “  You  are  bringing  in  this  new’  and,  we  dare  say, 
!  quite  useful  article.  We  shall,  however,  first  send  out  and  see 
I  the  conditions  under  which  you  obtain  it.’’  Having  seen,  they 
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would  have  added  :  “  You  will  alter  those  conditions,  and  treat 
your  native  labour  humanely,  or  we  will  ban  your  use  of  this 
article,”  to  the  grief  and  anger  of  those  periwig-pated  persons 
who  write  to  the  papers  about  grandmotherly  legislation  and 
sickly  sentimentalism. 

Seriously,  the  history  of  modern  civilisation  shows  that,  while 
we  can  only  trust  individualism  to  make  discoveries,  we  cannot 
at  all  trust  it  to  apply  discovery  without  some  sort  of  State  check 
in  the  interests  of  health,  beauty,  and  happiness.  Officialdom  is 
on  all  our  nerves.  But  this  is  a  very  vital  matter,  and  the 
suggestion  of  a  Board  of  Scientific  Control  is  not  so  fantastic  as 
it  seems.  Certain  results  of  inventions  and  discoveries  cannot,  of 
course,  be  foreseen,  but  able  and  impartial  brains  could  foresee 
a  good  many,  and  save  mankind  from  the  most  rampant  results 
of  raw  and  unconsidered  exploitation .  The  public  is  a  child ;  and 
the  child  who  suddenly  discovers  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
candy,  if  left  alone,  can  only  be  relied  on  to  make  itself  sick. 

Let  us  stray  for  a  frivolous  moment  into  the  realms  of  Art, 
since  the  word  Art  is  claimed  for  what  we  know  as  the  ”  film.” 
This  discovery  went  as  it  pleased  for  a  few  years,  in  the  hands 
of  inventors  and  commercial  agents.  In  these  few  years  such  a 
raging  taste  for  cowboy,  crime,  and  Chaplin  films  has  been 
developed,  that  a  Commission  which  has  just  been  sitting  on  the 
matter  finds  that  the  public  will  not  put  up  with  more  than  a 
ten  per  cent,  proportion  of  educational  film  in  the  course  of  an 
evening’s  entertainment.  Now,  the  film  as  a  means  of  trans¬ 
cribing  actual  life  is  admittedly  of  absorbing  interest  and  great 
educational  value ;  but,  owing  to  this  false  start,  we  cannot  get 
it  swallowed  in  more  than  extremely  small  doses  as  a  food  and 
stimulant,  while  it  is  being  gulped  down  to  the  dregs  as  a  drug 
or  irritant.  Of  the  film’s  claim  to  the  word  Art  T  am  frankly 
sceptical.  My  mind  is  open — and  when  one  says  that,  one  gene¬ 
rally  means  it  is  shut.  But  Art  is  long  :  the  Cro-Magnon  men 
of  Europe  decorated  the  walls  of  their  caves  quite  beautifully, 
some  say  twenty-five,  some  say  seventy,  thousand  years  ago;  so 
it  may  w^ell  require  a  generation  to  tell  us  wffiat  is  Art  and  what 
is  not,  among  the  new  experiments  continually  being  made.  Still, 
the  film  is  a  restless  thing,  and  I  cannot  think  of  any  form  of 
Art,  as  hitherto  w^e  have  understood  the  wnrd,  to  w’hich  that 
description  could  be  applied,  unless  it  be  those  Wagner  operas 
which  I  have  disliked  not  merely  since  the  war  began,  but  from 
childhood  up.  During  the  filming  of  the  play  Justice  I  attended 
i-ehearsal  to  see  Air.  Gerald  du  Alaurier  play  the  cell  scene.  Since 
in  that  scene  there  is  not  a  word  spoken  in  the  play  itself,  there  is 
no  difference  in  kind  between  the  appeal  of  play  or  film.  But  the 
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f  live  rehearsal  for  the  filming  was  at  least  twice  as  affecting  as 
the  dead  result  of  that  rehearsal  on  the  screen.  The  film,  of 
course,  is  in  its  first  youth,  but  I  see  no  signs  as  yet  that  it 
will  ever  overcome  the  handicap  of  its  physical  conditions,  and 
attain  the  real  emotionalising  powers  of  Art.  The  film  sweeps 
up  into  itself,  of  course,  a  far  wider  surface  of  life  in  a  far  shorter 
space  of  time;  but  the  medium  is  flat,  has  no  blood  in  it;  and 
experience  tells  one  that  no  amount  of  surface  and  quantity  in 
,  .\rt  ever  make  up  for  lack  of  depth  and  quality.  Who  would 
not  cheerfully  give  the  Albert  Memorial  for  a  little  figure  by 
Donatello!  Since,  however,  the  film  takes  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  makes  a  rapid,  lazy,  superficial  appeal,  it  may  very 
well  oust  the  drama.  And,  to  my  thinking,  of  course,  that  will 
be  all  to  the  bad,  and  intensely  characteristic  of  machine-made 
civilisation,  whose  motto  seems  to  be  :  “  Down  \^ith  Shakespeare 
and  Euripides — up  with  the  Movies  I  ”  The  film  is  a  very  good 
illustration  of  the  whole  tendency  of  modern  life  under  the  too- 
rapid  development  of  machines ;  roughly  speaking,  we  seem  to  be 
turning  up  yearly  more  and  more  ground  to  less  and  less  depth. 
We  are  getting  to  know  life  as  superficially  as  the  Egyptian  inter- 
1  prefer  knew  language,  who,  as  we  are  told,  when  the  authorities 
I  complained  that  he  was  overstaying  his  leave  wrote  back  :  “  My 
I  absence  is  im|x)ssible.  Someone  has  removed  my  wife.  My  God, 

I  am  annoyed.” 

I  There  is  an  expression — ”  high-brow  ” — maybe  complimentary 
in  origin,  but  become  in  some  sort  a  term  of  contempt.  A 
doubter  of  our  general  divinity  is  labelled  ”  high-brow  ”  at  once, 
and  his  doubts  drop  like  water  off  ducks’  backs.  Anyone  who 
questions  our  triumphant  progress  is  tabooed  for  a  pedant.  That 
will  not  alter  the  fact,  I  fear,  that  we  are  growing  feverish,  rushed, 
and  complicated,  and  have  multiplied  conveniences  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  do  nothing  with  them  but  scrape  the  surface  of 
life.  We  were  rattling  into  a  new  species  of  barbarism  when  the 
war  came,  and  unless  we  take  a  pull,  shall  continue  to  rattle  after 
it  is  over.  The  underlying  cause  in  every  country  is  the  increase 
of  herd-life,  based  on  machines,  money-getting,  and  the  dread 
of  being  dull.  Everyone  knows  how  fearfully  strong  that  dread 
is.  But  to  be  capable  of  being  dull  is  in  itself  a  disease. 

.And  most  of  modern  life  seems  to  be  a  process  of  creating  dis¬ 
ease,  then  finding  a  remedy,  which  in  its  turn  creates  another 
disease,  demanding  fresh  remedy,  and  so  on.  We  pride  our¬ 
selves,  for  example,  on  scientific  sanitation  ;  well,  what  is  scien¬ 
tific  sanitation  if  not  one  huge  palliative  of  evils  which  have  arisen 
from  herd-life  enabling  herd-life  to  be  intensified,  so  that  we  .shall 
I  presently  need  even  more  scientific  sanitation  ?  The  old  shepherd 
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on  the  South  Downs  had  never  come  in  contact  with  it,  yet  he 
was  very  old,  very  healthy,  hardy,  and  contented.  He  had  a 
sort  of  simple  dignity,  too,  that  we  have  most  of  us  lost.  The 
tiTie  elixirs  vitae — for  there  be  two,  1  think — are  open-air  life,  and 
a  proud  pleasure  in  one’s  work ;  we  have  evolved  a  mode  of  exist¬ 
ence  in  which  it  is  comparatively  rare  to  find  these  two  conjoined. 

In  old  countries,  such  as  Britain,  the  evils  of  herd-life  are  at 
present  vastly  more  acute  than  in  a  new  country  such  as  America. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  further  one  is  from  hell,  the  faster  one 
drives  towards  it,  and  machines  are  beginning  to  run  along  with 
America  even  more  violently  than  with  Europe. 

When  our  Tanks  first  appeared,  they  were  described  as  snout¬ 
ing  monsters  creeping  at  their  own  sweet  will.  I  confess  that 
this  is  how  my  inflamed  eye  sees  all  our  modern  machines— 
monsters  running  on  their  own,  dragging  us  along,  and  very  often 
squashing  us. 

We  are,  I  believe,  awakening  to  the  dangers  of  this  “  Gadaren- 
ing,”  this  rushing  down  the  high  cliff  into  the  sea,  possessed  and 
pursued  by  the  devils  of — machinery.  But  if  any  man  would  see 
how  little  alarmed  he  really  is — let  him  ask  himself  how  much 
of  his  present  mode  of  existence  he  is  prepared  to  alter.  Altering 
the  modes  of  other  people  is  delightful ;  one  would  have  great  hope 
of  the  future  if  w^e  had  nothing  before  us  but  that.  The  medieval 
Irishman,  indicted  for  burning  dowm  the  cathedral  at  Armagh, 
together  with  the  Archbishop,  defended  himself  thus  :  “As  for 
the  cathedral,  ’tis  true  I  burned  it;  but  indeed  an’  I  wouldn’t 
have,  only  they  told  me  himself  was  inside.’’  We  are  all  ready 
to  alter  our  opponents,  if  not  to  burn  them.  But  even  if  we  were 
as  ardent  reformers  as  that  Irishman,  we  could  hardly  force  men 
to  live  in  the  open,  or  take  a  proud  pleasure  in  their  work,  or 
enjoy  beauty,  or  not  concentrate  themselves  on  making  money. 
No  amount  of  legislation  will  make  us  “  lilies  of  the  field  ’’  or 
“  birds  of  the  air,’’  or  prevent  us  from  worshipping  false  gods, 
or  neglecting  to  reform  ourselves. 

I  once  wTote  the  unpopular  sentence,  “  Democracy  at  present 
offers  the  spectacle  of  a  man  running  down  a  road  followed  at 
a  more  and  more  respectful  distance  by  his  own  soul.’’  I  am  a 
democrat,  or  I  should  never  have  dared.  For  democracy,  read 
“  Modern  Civilisation,’’  w’hich  prides  itself  on  redress  after  the 
event,  agility  in  getting  out  of  the  holes  into  which  it  has  snouted, 
and  eagerness  to  snout  into  fresh  ones.  It  foresees  nothing,  and 
avoids  less.  It  is  purely  empirical,  if  one  may  use  such  a  “  high¬ 
brow  ’’  word. 

Politics  are  popularly  supposed  to  govern  the  direction,  and 
statesmen  to  be  the  guardian  angels,  of  Civilisation.  It  seems 
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to  lue  that  they  have  little  or  no  power  over  its  growth.  They 
are  of  it,  and  more  with  it.  Their  concern  is  rather  with  the  body 
than  with  the  mind  or  soul  of  a  nation.  One  needs  not  to  be 
an  engineer  to  know  that  to  pull  a  man  up  a  wall  one  must  be 
higher  than  he ;  that  to  raise  general  taste  one  must  have  better 
taste  than  that  of  those  whose  taste  he  is  raising. 

Now,  to  my  indifferent  mind,  education  in  the  large  sense — not 
politics  at  all — is  the  only  agent  really  capable  of  improving  the 
trend  of  civilisation,  the  only  lever  we  can  use.  Believing  this,  I 
thi^Jv  it  a  thousand  pities  that  neither  Britain  nor  America,  nor, 
so  far  as  I  know,  any  other  country,  has  as  yet  evolved  machinery 
through  which  there  might  be  elected  a  supreme  Director,  or,  say, 
a  little  Board  of  three  Directors,  of  the  nation’s  spirit,  an  Educa¬ 
tional  President,  as  it  were,  with  power  over  the  nation’s  spirit, 
analogous  to  that  which  America’s  elected  political  President  has 
over  America’s  body.  Our  Minister  of  Education  is  as  a  rule 
an  ordinary  Member  of  the  Government,  an  ordinary  man  of 
affairs — though  at  the  moment  an  angel  has  strayed  in.  Why 
lannot  education  be  regarded,  like  religion  in  the  past,  as  some¬ 
thing  very  sacred,  not  merely  a  department  of  political  adminis¬ 
tration?  Ought  we  not  for  this  most  vital  business  of  education  to 
he  ever  on  the  watch  for  the  highest  mind  and  the  finest  spirit 
of  the  day,  to  guide  ns?  To  secure  the  appointment  of  such  a 
man,  or  triumvirate,  by  democratic  means,  would  need  a  special 
sifting  process  of  election,  which  could  never  be  too  close  and 
careful.  One  might  use  for  the  purpose  the  actual  body  ^-  aehers 
in  the  country,  to  elect  delegates  to  select  a  Jury  to  choose  finally 
the  flower  of  the  national  flock.  It  would  be  worth  any  amount 
of  trouble  to  ensure  that  we  always  had  the  best  man  or  men. 
And  when  we  had  them,  we  should  give  them  a  mandate  as 
real  and  substantial  as  America  now'  gives  to  her  political  Pres¬ 
ident.  We  should  intend  them  not  for  mere  lay  administrators 
and  continuers  of  custom,  but  for  true  fountain-heads  and  initia¬ 
tors  of  higher  ideals  of  conduct,  learning,  manners,  and  taste ; 
nor  stint  them  of  the  means  necessary  to  carry  those  ideals  into 
effeqt.  Hitherto,  the  supposed  direction  of  ideals — in  practice 
almost  none — has  been  left  to  religion.  But  religion  as  a  motive 
force  is  at  once  too  personal,  too  lacking  in  unanimity,  and  too 
specialised,  to  control  the  educational  needs  of  a  modem  State; 
religion,  as  I  understand  it,  is  essentially  emotional  and  individual ; 
when  it  becomes  practical  and  worldly  it  strays  outside  its  true 
province,  and  loses  beneficence.  Education  as  I  want  to  see  it 
would  take  over  the  control  of  social  ethics,  and  learning,  but 
make  no  attempt  to  usurp  the  emotional  functions  of  religion. 
Tjet  me  give  you  an  example  ;  Those  elixirs  vitae  open  air  life 
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and  a  proud  pleasure  in  one’s  work — imagine  those  two  principles 
drummed  into  the  heads  and  hearts  of  all  the  little  scholars  of  the 
age,  by  men  and  women  who  had  been  taught  to  believe  them  the 
truth.  Would  this  not  gradually  have  an  incalculable  effect  on 
the  trend  of  our  civilisation?  Would  it  not  tend  to  create  a 
demand  for  a  simple  and  sane  life ;  help  to  get  us  back  to  the 
land ;  produce  reluctance  to  work  at  jobs  in  which  no  one  can 
feel  pride  and  pleasure,  and  so  diminish  the  power  of  machines 
and  of  commercial  exploitation?  But  teachers  could  only  be 
inspired  with  such  ideals  by  master  spirits.  And  my  plea  is  that 
we  should  give  ourselves  the  chance  of  electing  and  making  use 
of  such  master  spirits.  We  all  know  from  everyday  life  and 
business  that  the  real,  the  only  problem,  is  to  get  the  best  men 
to  run  the  show^ ;  when  we  get  them  the  show  runs  well ,  when 
we  don’t,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  pay  the  devil.  The  chief 
defect  of  modern  civilisation  based  on  democracy  is  the  difficulty 
of  getting  best  men  quickly  enough.  Unless  Democracy — govern¬ 
ment  by  the  people — makes  of  itself  Aristocracy — government  by 
the  best  people — it  is  running  steadily  to  seed.  Democracy  to 
be  sound  must  utilise  not  only  the  ablest  men  of  affairs,  but  the 
aristocracy  of  spirit.  The  really  vital  concern  of  such  an  elected 
Head  of  Education,  himself  the  best  man  of  all,  would  be  the 
discovery  and  employment  of  other  best  men,  best  Heads  of 
Schools  and  Colleges,  whose  chief  concern  in  turn  would  be  the 
discovery  and  employment  of  best  subordinates.  The  better 
the  teacher  the  better  the  ideals;  quite  obviously,  the  only  hope 
of  raising  ideals  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  those  who  teach,  from 
top  to  toe  of  the  educational  machine.  What  we  want,  in  short, 
is  a  sort  of  endless  band — throwing  up  the  finest  spirit  of  the 
day  till  he  forms  a  head  or  apex  whence  virtue  runs  swiftly  down 
again  into  the  people  who  elected  him.  This  is  the  principle, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  universe  itself,  whose  symbol  is  neither 
circle  nor  spire,  but  circle  and  spire  mysteriously  combined. 

America  has  given  us  an  example  of  this  in  her  political  sys¬ 
tem  ;  perhaps  she  will  now  oblige  in  her  educational .  I  confess 
that  I  look  very  eagerly  and  watchfully  towards  America  in  many 
ways.  After  the  war  she  will  be  more  emphatically  rhan  ever,  in 
material  things,  the  most  important  and  powerful  nation  of  the 
earth.  We  British  have  a  legitimate  and  somewhat  breathless 
interest  in  the  use  she  will  make  of  her  strength,  and  in  the 
course  of  her  national  life,  for  this  will  greatly  influence  the 
course  of  our  own.  But  powder  for  real  light  and  leading  in 
America  wdll  depend,  not  so  much  on  her  material  wealth,  or  her 
armed  force,  as  on  what  the  attitude  towards  life  and  the  ideals  of 
her  citizens  are  going  to  be.  Americans  have  a  certain  eagerness 
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for  knowledge ;  they  have  also,  for  all  their  absorption  in  success, 
the  aspiring  eye.  They  do  want  the  good  thing.  They  don’t 
always  know  it  when  they  see  it,  but  they  want  it.  These 
qualities,  in  combination  with  material  strength,  give  America 
her  chance.  Yet,  if  she  does  not  set  her  face  against  “  Gada- 
rening,”  we  are  all  bound  for  downhill.  If  she  goes  in  for  sjnead- 
cagleism,  if  her  aspirations  are  towards  quantity  not  quality,  we 
shall  all  go  on  being  commonised.  If  she  should  get  that  purse- 
and-power-proud  fever  w’hich  comes  from  national  success,  we 
are  all  bound  for  another  world  flare-up.  The  burden  of  proving 
that  democracy  can  be  real  and  yet  live  up  to  an  ideal  of  health 
and  beauty  will  be  on  America’s  shoulders,  and  on  ours.  What 
are  we  and  the  Americans  going  to  make  of  our  inner  life,  of  our 
individual  habits  of  thought?  What  are  we  going  to  I'everence, 
and  what  despise?  Do  we  mean  to  lead  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
not  in  mere  money  and  guns?  Britain  is  an  old  country,  still 
in  her  prime,  hope;  but  America  is  as  yet  on  the  threshold.  Is 
she  to  step  out  into  the  sight  of  the  world  as  a  great  leader?  That 
is  for  America  the  long  decision,  to  be  w’orked  out.  not  so  much  in 
her  Senate  and  her  Congress,  as  in  her  homes  and  schools.  On 
America,  after  the  war,  the  destiny  of  civilisation  may  hang  for 
the  next  century.  If  she  mislavp,  indeed,  if  she  does  not  improve 
the  power  of  self-criticism — that  special  dry  American  humour 
which  the  great  Lincoln  had — she  might  soon  develop  the  intole- 
rent  provincialism  which  has  so  often  been  the  bane  of  the  earth, 
and  the  undoing  of  nations.  If  she  gets  swelled-head,  the  world 
will  get  cold-feet.  Above  all,  if  she  does  not  solve  the  problems 
of  towm  life,  of  Capital  and  Labour,  of  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
of  national  health,  and  attain  to  a  m.astery  over  inventions  and 
machinery — she  is  in  for  a  cycle  of  mere  anarchy,  disruption,  and 
dictatorships,  into  which  we  shall  all  follow.  The  motto  “  noblesse 
oblige  ”  applies  as  much  democracy  as  ever  it  did  to  the  old- 
time  aristocrat.  It  applies  with  terrific  vividness  to  America. 
.\ncestry  and  Nature  have  bestowed  on  her  great  gifts.  Behind 
her  stand  Conscience,  Enterprise,  Independence,  and  Ability — 
such  were  the  companions  of  the  first  Americans,  and  are  the 
comrades  of  American  citizens  to  this  day.  She  has  abounding 
energy,  an  unequalled  spirit  of  discovery ;  a  vast  territory  not  half 
developed,  and  great  natural  beauty.  I  remember  sitting  on  a 
bench  overlooking  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  ;  the  sun  w^as 
shining  into  it,  and  a  snow-storm  was  whirling  down  there.  All 
that  most  marvellous  work  of  Nature  was  flooded  to  the  brim 
w’ith  rose  and  tawny-gold,  with  white,  and  wdne-dark  shadows; 
the  colossal  carvings  as  of  huge  rock-gods  and  sacrificial  altars, 
and  great  beasts,  along  its  sides,  were  made  living  by  the  very 
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mystery  of  light  and  darkness,  on  that  violent  day  of  spring — 1 
remember  sitting  there,  and  an  old  gentleman  passing  close 
behind,  leaning  towards  me  and  saying  in  a  sly,  gentle  voice  : 

“  How  are  you  going  to  tell  it  to  the  folks  at  home?  ”  America 
has  so  much  that  one  despairs  of  telling  to  the  folks  at  home, 
so  much  grand  beauty  to  be  to  her  an  inspiration  and  uplift 
towards  high  and  free  thought  and  vision.  Great  poems  of  Nature 
she  has,  wrought  in  the  large,  to  make  of  her  and  keep  her  a 
noble  people.  In  our  beloved  Britain — all  told,  not  half  the  size 
of  Texas — there  is  a  quiet  beauty  of  a  sort  which  America  has 
not.  I  walked  not  long  ago  from  Worthing  to  the  little  village  of 
Steyning,  in  the  South  Downs.  It  was  such  a  day  as  one  too 
seldom  gets  in  England ;  when  the  sun  w  as  dipping  and  there 
came  on  the  cool  chalky  hills  the  smile  of  late  afternoon,  and 
across  a  smooth  valley  on  the  rim  of  the  Down  one  saw  a  tiny 
group  of  trees,  one  little  building,  and  a  stack,  against  the  clear- 
blue,  pale  sky — it  w^as  like  a  glimpse  of  Heaven,  so  utterly  pure 
in  line  and  colour,  so  removed,  and  touching.  The  tale  of  love¬ 
liness  in  our  land  is  varied  and  unending,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
grand  manner.  America  has  the  grand  manner  in  her  scenery, 
and  in  her  blood,  for  over  there  all  are  the  children  of  adventure 
and  daring,  every  single  w^hite  man  an  emigrant  himself  or  a 
descendant  of  one  who  had  the  pluck  to  emigrate.  She  has 
already  had  past- masters  in  dignity,  but  she  has  still  to  reach  as 
a  nation  the  grand  manner  in  achievement.  She  knows  her 
own  dangers  and  failings,  her  qualities  and  powers :  but  she 
cannot  realise  the  intense  concern  and  interest,  deep  down  behind 
our  provoking  stolidities,  wdth  which  we  of  the  old  countiy  watch 
her,  feeling  that  w^hat  she  does  reacts  on  us  above  all  nations,  and 
will  ever  react  more  and  more.  Underneath  surface  differences 
and  irritations,  we  English-speaking  peoples  are  fast  bound 
together.  May  it  not  be  in  misery  and  iron  !  If  America  walks 
upright,  so  shall  we:  if  she  goes  bowed  under  the  weight  of 
machines,  money,  and  materialism,  we  too  shall  creep  our  ways. 
We  run  a  long  race,  we  nations;  a  generation  is  but  a  day.  But 
in  a  day  a  man  may  leave  the  track,  and  never  again  recover  it ! 

Democracies  must  not  be  content  to  leave  the  ideals  of  health 
and  beauty  to  artists  and  a  leisured  class ;  that  is  the  way  into  a 
treeless,  waterless  desert.  It  has  struck  me  forcibly  that  we 
English-speaking  democracies  are  all  right  underneath,  and  all 
wu’ong  on  the  surface ;  our  hearts  are  sound,  bnt  our  skin  is  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  Our  taste,  take  it  all  round,  is  dreadful. 
For  a  petty  illustration  ;  Bagtime  music.  Judging  by  its  popu¬ 
larity,  one  would  think  it  must  be  a  splendid  discovery ;  yet  it 
suggests  little  or  nothing  but  the  comic  love-making  of  two 
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darkies.  We  ride  it  to  death ;  and  yet  its  jigging,  jogging,  jumpy 
jingle  refuses  to  die  on  us,  and  America’s  young  and  ours  grow 
up  in  the  tradition  of  its  soul-forsaken  sounds.  Take  another 
tiny  illustration  :  The  new  dancing.  Developed  from  cake-walk, 
to  fox-trot,  by  w^ay  of  tango.  Precisely  the  same  spiritual  origin  ! 
And  not  exactly  in  the  grand  manner  to  one  who,  like  myself, 
loves  and  believes  in  dancing.  Take  the  “  snappy  ”  side  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  In  San  Francisco  a  few  years  ago  the  Press  snapped  a 
certain  writer  and  his  wife,  in  their  hotel,  and  next  day  there 
api>eared  a  photograph  of  two  intensely  wretched-looking  beings 
stricken  by  limelight,  under  the  headline  :  “  Blank  and  wife  enjoy 
freedom  and  gaiety  in  the  air.”  Another  writer  told  me  that  as 
he  set  foot  on  a  car  leaving  a  great  city,  a  young  lady  grabbed 
him  by  the  coat-tail,  and  cried  ;  ‘‘  Say,  Mr.  Asterisk,  what  are 
your  views  on  a  future  life?  ”  Not  in  the  grand  manner,  all  this  ; 
hut,  if  you  like,  a  sign  of  vitality  and  interest ;  a  mere  excres¬ 
cence.  But  are  not  these  excrescences  symptoms  of  a  fever  lying 
within  our  modern  civilisation,  a  febrility  which  is  going  to  make 
achievement  of  great  ends  and  great  work  more  difficult?  We 
Britons,  as  a  breed,  are  admittedly  stolid ;  v>e  err  as  much  on  that 
score  as  Americans  on  the  score  of  restlessness ;  yet  we  are  both 
subject  to  these  excrescences.  There  is  something  terribly 
infectious  about  vulgarity ;  and  taste  is  on  the  dowm-grade 
following  the  tendencies  of  herd-life.  It  is  not  a  process 
to  be  pround  of. 

Enough  of  Jeremiads,  there  is  a  bright  side  to  our  civilisation. 

This  modern  febrility  does  not  seem  able  to  attack  the  real  innei* 
man.  If  there  is  a  lamentable  increase  of  vulgarity,  superficiality, 
and  restlessness  in  our  epoch,  there  is  also  an  inspiring  develop¬ 
ment  of  certain  qualities.  Those  who  were  watching  human 
nature  before  the  war  were  pretty  well  aware  of  how,  under 
the  surface,  unselfishness,  ironic  stoicism,  and  a  warm  humanity 
were  growing.  These  are  the  great  Town  Virtues ;  the  fine 
flowers  of  herd-life.  A  big  price  is  being  paid  for  them,  but  they 
are  almost  beyond  price.  The  war  has  revealed  them  in  full 
Idoom.  Revealed  them,  not  prodttced  them  !  Who,  in  the  future, 
with  this  amazing  show  before  him,  will  dare  to  talk  about  the 
need  for  war  to  preserve  courage  and  unselfishness?  All  these 
wonders  of  endurance,  bravery,  and  sacrifice  have  been  displayed 
by  the  simple  untrained  citizens  of  countries  nearly  fifty  years 
deep  in  peace!  Never,  I  suppose,  in  the  w’orld’s  history,  has 
there  been  so  marvellous  a  display  in  war,  of  the  bed-rock  virtues. 
The  soundness  at  core  of  the  modern  man  has  had  one  long  trium¬ 
phant  demonstration.  Out  of  a  million  instances,  take  that  little 
story  of  a  Mr.  Lindsay,  superintendent  of  a  pumping  station  at 
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some  oil-wells  in  Mesopotamia.  A  valve  in  the  oil-pipe  had 
split,  and  a  fountain  of  oil  was  being  thrown  up  on  all  sides,  while, 
thirty  yards  off,  and  nothing  between,  the  furnaces  were  in  full 
blast.  To  prevent  a  terrible  conflagration  and  great  loss  of  life, 
and  to  save  the  wells,  it  was  necessary  to  shut  off  those  furnaces. 
That  meant  dashing  through  the  oil-stream  and  arriving  saturated 
at  the  flames.  The  superintendent  did  not  hesitate  a  moment, 
and  was  burnt  to  death.  Such  deeds  as  this  men  and  women  have 
been  doing  all  through  the  war. 

When  you  come  to  think,  this  modern  man  is  a  very  new  and 
marvellous  creature.  Without  quite  realising  it,  we  have  evolved 
a  fresh  species  of  stoic,  even  more  stoical,  I  susi^ect,  than  were 
the  old  Stoics.  ^Modern  man  has  cut  loose  from  leading-strings ; 
he  stands  on  his  own  feet.  His  religion  is  to  take  what  comes 
without  flinching  or  coni]>laint,  as  part  of  the  day’s  work,  which 
an  unknowable  Go<l,  Providence,  Creative  Principle,  or  whatever 
it  shall  be  called,  has  appointed.  Observation  tells  me  that  modern 
man  at  large,  far  from  inclining  towards  the  new,  personal,  elder- 
brotherly  God  of  Mr.  Wells,  has  turned  his  face  the  other  way. 
He  confronts  life  and  death  alone.  By  courage  and  kindness 
modern  man  exists,  warmed  by  the  glovv  of  the  great  human 
fellowship.  He  has  rediscovered  the  old  Greek  saying  :  “  God 
is  the  helping  of  man  by  man  ”  :  has  found  out  in  his  unself¬ 
conscious  way  that  if  he  does  not  help  himself  and  help  his  fellows, 
he  cannot  reach  that  inner  peace  which  satisfies.  To  do  his  bit, 
and  to  be  kind  !  It  is  by  that  creed,  rather  than  by  any  mysticism, 
that  he  finds  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  His  religion  is  to  be  a 
common-or-garden  hero,  without  thinking  anything  of  it;  for. 
of  a  truth,  this  is  the  age  of  conduct. 

After  all,  does  not  the  only  real  spiritual  warmth,  not  tinged 
by  Pharisaism,  egotism,  or  cowardice,  come  from  the  feeling  of 
doing  your  work  well  and  helping  others ;  is  not  all  the  rest  em¬ 
broidery,  luxury,  pastime,  pleasant  sound  andincen.se?  M<  dern 
man,  take  him  in  the  large,  does  not  believe  in  salvation  to  beat 
of  drum;  or  that,  by  leaning  up  against  another  person,  however 
idolised  and  mystical,  he  can  gain  support.  He  is  a  realist  with 
too  romantic  a  sense  perhaps  of  the  mystery  which  surrounds 
existence,  to  pry  into  it.  And,  like  modern  civilisation  itself,  he 
is  the  creature  of  West  and  North,  of  atmospheres,  climates, 
manners  of  life  which  foster  neither  inertia,  reverence,  nor  mystic 
meditation.  Essentially  man  of  action,  in  ideal  action  he  finds 
his  only  true  comfort ;  and  no  attempts  to  discover  for  him  new 
gods  and  symbols  will  divert  him  from  the  path  made  for  him  by 
the  whole  trend  of  his  existence.  I  am  sure  that  padres  at  the 
front  see  that  the  men  whose  souls  they  have  gone  out  to  tend  are 
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living  the  highest  form  of  religion ;  that  in  their  comic  courage, 
unselfish  humanity,  their  endurance  without  whimper  of  things 
worse  than  death,  they  have  gone  beyond  all  puljiit-and-death-bed 
teaching.  And  who  are  these  men?  Just  the  early-manhood  of 
the  race,  just  modern  man  as  he  was  before  the  war  began  and 
will  be  when  the  war  is  over. 

This  modern  world,  of  which  we  English  and  Americans  are 
perhaps  the  truest  types,  stands  revealed,  from  beneath  its 
iroth,  frippery,  and  vulgar  excrescences,  sound  at  core — a  world 
whose  implicit  motto  is:  “The  good  of  all  humanity.”  But 
the  herd-life,  which  is  its  characteristic,  brings  many  evils,  has 
many  dangers ;  and  to  preserve  a  sane  mind  in  a  healthy  body 
is  the  riddle  before  us.  Somehow  we  must  free  ourselves  from  the 
driving  domination  of  machines  and  money-getting,  not  only  for 
our  own  sakes  but  for  that  of  all  mankind. 

And  there  is  another  thing  of  the  most  solemn  importance  :  We 
English-speaking  nations  are  by  chance  as  it  were  the  ballast 
of  the  future.  It  is  ahsolutclij  necessary  that  we  should  remain 
united.  The  comradeship  we  now  feel  must  and  surely  shall 
abide.  For,  unless  wo  work  together,  and  in  no  selfish  or 
exclusive  spirit — goodbye  to  Civilisation  !  It  will  vanish  like  the 
dew  off  grass.  The  betterment  not  only  of  the  British  nations  and 
America,  but  of  all  mankind,  is  and  must  be  our  object. 

When  from  all  our  hearts  this  great  weight  is  lifted:  'xhen 
no  longer  in  those  fields  death  sweeps  his  scythe,  and  our  ears 
at  last  are  free  from  the  rustling  thereof — then  will  come  the  test 
of  magnanimity,  in  all  countries.  Will  modern  man  rise  to  the 
ordering  of  a  sane,  a  free,  a  generous  life?  Each  of  us  loves  his 
own  country  best,  be  it  a  little  land  or  the  greatest  on  earth ;  but 
jealousy  is  the  dark  thing,  the  creeping  poison.  Where  there  is 
true  greatness,  let  us  acclaim  it;  where  there  is  true  worth,  let 
us  prize  it — as  if  it  were  our  own. 

This  earth  is  made  too  subtly,  of  too  multiple  warp  and  woof, 
for  prophecy.  When  he  surveys  the  world  around,  the  wondrous 
things  which  there  abound,  the  prophet  closes  foolish  lips.  Besides, 
as  the  historian  tells  us  :  “  Writers  have  that  undeterminateness 
of  spirit  which  commonly  makes  literary  men  of  no  use  in  the 
world.”  8o  I,  for  one,  prophesy  not.  Still,  we  do  know  this  * 
All  English-speaking  peoples  will  go  to  the  adventure  of  peace 
with  something  of  big  purpose  and  spirit  in  their  hearts,  with 
something  of  free  outlook.  The  world  is  wide  and  Nature  boun¬ 
tiful  enough  for  all,  if  we  keep  sane  minds.  The  earth  is  fair  and 
meant  to  be  enjoyed,  if  we  keep  sane  bodies.  Who  dare  affront 
this  world  of  beauty  w’ith  mean  views?  There  is  no  darkness 
but  what  the  ape  in  us  still  makes,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  monkey- 
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tricks  modern  man  is  at  heart  further  from  the  ape  than  man  has 
yet  been. 

To  do  our  jobs  really  well,  and  to  be  brotherly  !  To  seek  health, 
and  ensue  beauty  !  If,  in  Britain  and  America,  in  all  the  English- 
speaking  '  nations,  we  can  put  that  simple  faith  into  real  and 
thorough  practice,  what  may  not  this  century  yet  bring  forth? 
Shall  man,  the  highest  product  of  creation,  be  content  to  pass 
his  little  day  in  a  house,  like  unto  Bedlam? 

When  the  present  great  task  in  which  we  have  joined  hands  is 
ended ;  when  once  more  from  the  shuttered  mad-house  the  figure 
of  peace  steps  forth  and  stands  in  the  sun,  and  we  may  go  our 
ways  again  in  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  a  new  morning — let  it 
he- with  this  vow  in  our  hearts  :  “No  more  of  Madness — in  War; 
or  Peace ! " 

-Tohn  Galsworthy. 
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OH'K'iAL  responsibility  is  a  stern  task-master  in  \var  time.  In 
hardly  any  department  of  State  is  this  more  true  than  in  that  of 
the  Exchequer,  iqx)n  whose  chief  officers  falls  the  resixmsibility 
of  raising  vast  sums  of  money  for  canying  on  the  war.  The 
Chancellor  may  be  one  of  the  tenderest-hearted  creatures  in  exist¬ 
ence,  reluctant  to  add  a  penny  piece  to  the  burdens  of  the  consumer 
of  excisable  goods ;  he  may  weep  in  secret  over  the  disgruntled 
victims  of  the  income-tax;  yet,  withal,  he  may  be  able,  in  the 
interests  of  the  State,  to  cloak  his  soft  amiability  with  a  severity 
as  pitiless  as  Draco’s.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  Shown  us  more  than 
once  that,  however  mild  a  mannered  man  he  may  be,  he  allows 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  dominating  necessity  of  filling  the 
State  coffers.  There  is  something  almost  uncanny  in  this  stoical 
suppression  of  the  natural  man.  He  knows  full  well  that  the 
cost  of  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  has  doubled  during  the  war, 
and  that  there  are  many  people  who,  in  the  absence  of  war  bonuses 
or  better  incomes,  no  longer  have  any  margin  for  taxes  :  but  duty 
is  duty  and  he  crushes  down  his  sympathies,  stamps  upon  them, 
and  remorselessly  gives  the  tax-screw  another  unpleasant  turn. 
He  knows,  too,  fhat  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  so-called  war 
expenditure  already  provided  for  in  one  way  or  another  have 
been  wasted  through  the  unbusinesslike  methods  of  Government 
departments ;  but  he  bravely  hides  his  blushes  for  their  misdeeds 
and  puts  out  his  strong,  insatiable  hand  for  further  contributions. 

And  the  people,  firm  in  their  patriotism  and  resolute  to  win  at 
any  cost,  do  not  even  murmur  save  in  a  gentle,  deprecating  way. 
Here  we  have  d6114, 500,000  of  additional  taxes  per  annum  clapped 
on,  without  counting  the  duties  to  be  imposed  on  luxuries,  and 
nobody  has  had  the  effrontery  to  groan  publicly.  A  revenue  of 
nearly  £850,000,000  is  to  be  raised  in  the  current  year,  yet  every¬ 
one  looks  fairly  cheerful.  It  would  seem  as  if  comment  on  the 
figures  of  the  earlier  war  budgets  had  exhausted  the  top-notes  of 
superlative.  Commentators,  made  blase  by  the  endless  procession 
of  billions,  fall  back  mechanically  upon  adjectives  that  look  like 
strong  men  with  their  backbones  taken  out.  The  march  of  the 
levenue  resembles  some  great  tidal-wave  that  never  shows  signs 
of  ebbing.  In  1915-16  it  amounted  to  £336,767,582;  in  1916-17 
to  £573,427,582;  in  1917-18  to  £707,234,565;  and  even  so,  it  is 
but  a  fraction  of  the  expenditure.  In  1915-16  the  actual  expen¬ 
diture  was  £1,559,158,000;  in  1916-17  £2,198,113,000;  and  in 
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1917rl8  i‘’2,696,221,000 ;  and  the  estimate  tor  1918-19  is 
i‘2, 972, 197 ,000.  War  expenditure,  like  Vice,  is  “  a  monster  of 
so  frightful  mien  as  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen  ” ;  and  it  is 
not  straining  the  simile  to  complete  Pope’s  concise  vei'se  ; — 

Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 

We  first  endure,  then  pitv,  then  embrace. 

At  any  rate,  we  have  reached  the  endurance  stage,  and  if  we 
do  not  abjectly  kiss  the  rod,  our  inclination  to  protest  as  well 
as  our  sense  of  astonishment  have  become  dulled  by  a  passive 
tolerance.  These  mighty  figures  come  up,  year  after  year,  in 
ever-increasing  volume,  rising  like  “  Alp  on  Alp,”  and  we  regard 
them  with  the  resignation  of  acquired  habit.  When  we  are  told 
that  the  gross  National  Debt  w  ill  amount  on  March  31st  next  to 
close  on  €8,000,000,000  we  can  hardly  realise  wdiat  it  means: 
both  as  to  the  colossal  debt  itself  and  the  taxation  it  involves  we 
are  in  danger  of  losing  the  true  perspective  in  the  distorting 
medium  of  custom.  In  the  present  year,  leaving  out  non-tax 
revenue,  and  not  counting  anything  for  the  luxury  tax,  we  are 
raising  €680,840,000  by  taxes  alone:  nevertheless  all  are  appar¬ 
ently  agreed  that  the  1918-19  Budget,  save  for  one  or  two  minute 
specks,  is  a  radiant  budget.  The  newspapers,  with  a  unanimity 
equally  as  wonderful  as  that  of  the  characters  in  Sheridan’s  Critic, 
pronounce  it  the  best  of  all  possible  Budgets  and  the  taxation  it 
imposes  the  most  equitable  of  all  jxissible  taxation.  Even  the  indi¬ 
vidual  criticisers  only  emphasise  by  their  meticulous  censures  the 
splendour  of  the  whole.  ‘‘  Excellent  but  for  the  new’  duty  on 
sugar,”  says  one  M.P.  ”  It  was  a  mistake  to  have  raised  the 
)>rice  of  the  working  man’s  tobacco,”  says  another.  ”  Admirable 
in  all  respects  except  for  the  extra  penny  stamp  on  cheques,”  says 
a  third.  A  fourth  would  have  been  entirely  satisfied  if  it  had  not 
l)een  for  the  reactionary  increase  in  the  cheap  inland  postage, 
and  a  fifth  only  grumbles  because  the  super-tax  does  not  begin 
at  €1,000  a  year.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  valuable  illustration  of 
the  perfection  of  the  whole  being  deducible  from  the  imperfection 
of  its  parts. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  in  such  a  sweeping  away  of 
accepted  standards  of  financial  comparison  the  principles  which 
had  formerly  governed  taxation  had  also  undergone  a  revolutionary 
change.  ]\Iethods  which  served  us  in  former  wars  furnish  but 
a  tottering  guidance  in  the  world-tragedy  of  to-day.  Principles, 
as  well  as  the  modes  of  their  application,  have  had  to  be  fitted 
to  a  Procrustean  bed  of  circumstance.  Much  of  the  old  theorising 
about  the  proper  pro|X)rtions  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  the 
relative  parts  to  be  played  by  this  and  future  generations,  and 
the  patriotic  obligations  of  capital  as  disiinguished  from  income. 
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has  been  put  through  the  sieve  of  an  iron  necessity  and  found 
unsuitable  to  new  conditions  of  rank  and  monstrous  growth,  Tf 
the  principles  of  taxation  remain  nominally  the  same,  they  are 
stretched  and  modified  to  fit  the  formula  of  a  vastly  bigger  scale 
of  expenditure.  The  two  leading  ones  have  come  into,  if  any¬ 
thing,  greater  prominence.  They  have  been  dwelt  upon  and 
enforced  by  two  Chancellors  re]Hesenting  entirely  different  schools 
of  economics.  They  have  been  accepted  by  nearly  all  exponents 
of  national  finance.  One  is  that  as  much  as  is  ]X)ssible  of  the 
war  expenditure  of  each  year  should  be  borne  out  of  that  year’s 
revenue.  The  other  may  be  put  in  Mr,  Bonar  Law’s  own  words  : 

“  My  predecessor  laid  down  a  rule  wdiich  I  adopted  last  year, 
that  in  presenting  the  Budget  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  aim  to  produce  such  a  result  that  on  the  assumption  that 
the  war  came  to  an  end  at  the  close  of  the  year  which  his  financial 
statement  covered  there  would  be  sufficient  revenue,  without  new 
borrowing  or  taxation,  to  make  sure  that  both  normal  expenditure 
and  debt  charge  could  be  met  in  that  way.”  Thus  revenue  is 
charged  with  a  great  and  growing  liability.  Every  new  year 
of  expenditure  involves  new  interest  and  new  taxation  to  meet 
that  interest.  More — infinitely  more — than  any  former  war  this 
one  is,  to  use  an  expressive  if  inelegant  Americanism,  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  funeral.  In  one  way  or  the  other  he  has  to  pay  for  the 
war,  and  not  only  now,  but  through  many  a  long  year  to  come, 
the  burden  will  lie  heavily  upon  him.  For  the  next  three  or  four 
decades  at  least  the  prosperity  of  the  countiw  is  mortgaged,  and 
we  may  consider  ourselves  lucky  if  it  is  not  for  a  great  deal  longer. 
The  Government  of  the  day  has  to  plan  for  continually  increasing 
obligations  as  well  as  present  necessities.  Whoever  happens  to 
be  in  control  for  the  time  being  of  the  national  finances  must 
frame  his  jwlicy — that  is,  construct  his  Budget — according  to  the 
above-named  conditions,  from  neither  of  which  can  he  escape 
without  becoming  more  deeply  entangled  with  the  other.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  revenue  and  debt  figures  already  given  shows  how 
the  first  has  been  carried  out.  In  considering  the  second  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  is  limited  to  permanent  as  distinguished  from  non-recurrent 
revenue,  and  this  limitation  puts  the  Excess  Profits  duty  prac- 
lically  out  of  court,  because  when  the  war  is  over  it  will  come 
automatically  to  an  end.  Testing  the  present  budget  by  this  con¬ 
dition,  and  supposing  that  the  war  will  end  this  financial  year, 
the  available  revenue  for  the  future  will  be  based  on  the  1917-18 
taxes  plus  the  new'  taxes  which  are  estimated  at  £67,800,000  up 
to  March  31st,  and  £114,000,000  in  subsequent  full  years.  This 
gives  totals  of  £607,800,000  and  £654,000,000  respectively.  Our 
normal  expenditure,  including  pensions,  education,  etc.,  is  put 
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down  at  £270,000,000  and  the  debt  interest  and  sinking  fund  (after 
adjusting  the  liabilities  of  our  Allies  and  Dominions  and  taking 
over  a  large  part  of  the  burden — partly  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Russian  default)  at  £380 ,000, (MX),  making  together 
£650,000,000.  There  is  so  far  nothing  to  cause  uneasiness  in  the 
outlook,  but  vve  are  getting  rather  too  near  the  danger  point  to  be 
agreeable.  We  cannot  go  on  with  heroic  budgets  ad  infinituin. 

It  is  not  possible  to  see  the  full  bearing  of  the  principle  without 
an  examination,  however  cursory,  of  the  new  taxes.  They  meet 
the  existing  difficulties,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  restricting 
the  power  of  dealing  with  possible  future  ones.  The  way  in  which 
the  Chancellor  has  to  go  back  to  old  and  well-worn  sources  is  aii 
indication  of  the  limitation  of  his  tether.  For  in  a  sense  these 
new  taxes  are  not  new.  Those  which  figure  in  the  revenue 
estimate  proceed  on  familiar  lines.  Once  more  the  changes  are 
rung  with  the  inevitable  counters.  Mr.  Law  puts  two  peas  under 
the  thimble  where  there  was  only  one,  and  hey  presto !  the  trick 
is  done  and  we  all  pretend  to  wonder  how^  the  dickens  he  docs  it. 
With  the  exception  of  the  proposed  duties  on  luxuries  there  is 
really  no  new"  tax  at  all.  Beer,  spirits,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  income 
are  once  more  squeezed  for  another  drop  of  revenue.  The  tax  on 
farmers  is  only  the  application  of  the  income-tax  to  a  particular 
and  hitherto  sheltered  class.  The  increased  jxrstage  rates  are 
non-tax  revenue  and  w"ill  so  figure  in  the  revenue  returns.  ^latches 
are  not  brought  in  for  the  first  time,  and  even  if  they  w’ere,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law’  says  the  increased  duty  is  not  “taxation  “  but  indus¬ 
trial  adjustment ;  and  the  extra  cheque  stamp  comes  in  the  same 
category  as  the  additional  postage.  So  far  as  the  doubling  of 
the  beer  duty  goes,  it  is  a  further  penalising  of  the  national 
beverage,  but  it  w’as  only  to  have  been  expected  ;  the  brewers  have 
brought  it  upon  themselves  and  on  their  customers.  No  more 
flagrant  case  of  profiteering  has  come  to  light  than  is  furnished  in 
the  retail  prices  of  beer  and  the  dividends  paid  by  the  brew  ery 
companies.  Much  the  same  sort  of  game  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  wholesale  spirit  dealers,  who  have  practically  “  cornered  ’’ 
the  available  output  of  the  distilleries,  liberating  only  in  small 
quantities  to  the  retailer  and  on  their  own  grasping  terms.  The 
Giovernment  should  have  seen  that  no  part  of  the  new  duties  comes 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumers ;  that  brewers  and  distillers 
are  severely  restricted  to  their  pre-war  scale  of  profits. 
Tobacco,  sugar,  and  income  are  also  drawn  into  the  net.  There 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  their  serviceability ;  they  are  a  sort  of  con¬ 
juror’s  “  inexhaustible  bottle,’’  or  a  purse  of  Fortunatus  which 
never  gets  empty.  People  timidly  ask.  Why  these  stereotyped 
and  unoriginal  methods?  Is  there  really  nothing  else  in  everyday 
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use  that  could  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  a  hungry  revenue? 
Is  it  always  to  be  the  shopkeeper’s  income  and  the  poor  man’s 
pipe,  the  slops  of  the  country  brewer  and  the  schoolchild’s  bull’s- 
eyes?  Well,  there  is  a  fairly  good  answer  to  these  questions. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  a  simple  matter  to  discover  new  dutiable 
articles,  but  how  are  the  duties  to  be  collected?  How  would  it 
be  j>ossible,  with  an  increasing  shortage  of  staff,  to  set  up  any 
adequate  new  machinery  for  collecting  revenue?  Limited  in 
labour  as  we  are  and  must  be  by  the  all-K.und  demand  for  man- 
|)ower,  it  seems  unansw'erable  that  we  should  fall  back  on  those 
sources  of  taxation  for  which  the  machinery  already  exists.  On 
equitable  grounds  such  a  makeshift  policy  is  indefensible,  but  it 
has  a  quite  sufficient  justification  in  the  threadbare  adage  of 
expediency,  “  Needs  must  when  the  devil  drives.”  It  is  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  business  to  make  plans  for  finding  the  money,  and  he 
has  the  advantage,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  of  being  so  far 
unfettered  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  subordinate  all  normal  theories 
of  taxation  to  the  dominant  necessity  of  producing  a  revenue  huge 
without  any  comparable  precedent.  The  outstanding  fact  is  that, 
whether  his  taxes  in  themselves  are  good  or  bad,  reasonable  or 
unreasonable,  we  shall  have  at  the  end  of  the  current  year  a  revenue 
large  enough  to  meet  normal  expenditure  and  most  if  not  all  of 
the  debt  charge,  and  in  following  years,  subject  to  there  being 
no  fresh  borrowing,  the  position  will  be  even  better.  To  achieve 
this,  ideals  have  to  go  by  the  board.  That  of  a  “  free  breakfast 
table,”  for  example,  plausible  enough  inordinary  times,  is  swept 
away  in  these  by  the  compelling  current  of  revenue  needs.  There 
is  no  present  hope  of  any  tax  remissions,  nor  is  there  any  justifi¬ 
cation  for  lingering  by  the  way,  searching  for  economic  symmetry 
or  fiscal  proportion.  Money  must  be  obtained,  and  in  such  a 
stress  theories  and  ideals  are  only  in  the  w^ay.  It  may  indeed  be 
said  that  a  Chancellor’s  methods  have  to  be  shaped,  wdth  a 
polite  change  of  the  adverb,  from  lago’s  cynical  maxim  :  Put 
money  in  thy  purse;  equitably  if  thou  canst,  but — put  money  in 
thy  purse. 

It  is  nevertheless  the  aim,  or  at  all  events  should  be  the  aim, 
of  a  Chancellor  to  distribute  the  burdens  so  that  every  adult  shall 
contribute  to  the  revenue  according  to  his  or  her  means.  It  is  in 
furtherance  of  this  object  that  Mr.  Law  has,  as  he  tells  us,  put 
another  IJd.  per  lb.  on  the  price  of  the  working  man’s  sugar. 
A  small  and  tremulous  addition  to  the  rich  man’s  super¬ 
tax  required,  to  make  things  balance,  a  further  tax  on  an  indis¬ 
pensable  article  of  food.  Mr.  Law  appears  to  have  a  good  deal 
of  affection  for  the  conventional  division  of  taxes  into  direct  and 
indirect.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  this  division  is  scien- 
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tific,  or  that  its  operation  is  faultless,  even  when  the  direct  taxes 
are  more  or  less  graduated.  As  a  classification  it  is,  indeed,  un¬ 
scientific.  Indirect  taxation,  if  analysed,  is  found  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  but  little  different  in  effect  from  the  taxation  of  income ; 
for  where  does  the  Government’s  share  of  what  a  man  spends 
u[X)n  dutiable  articles  come  from  if  not  out  of  income?  A  more 
accurate — certainly  a  less  misleading — differentiation  would  be 
that  of  Obligatory  and  Optional.  The  tax  paid  by  the  piirchaser 
on  a  box  of  cigars  or  a  barrel  of  beer  is  optional  because  he  need 
not  buy  either  if  he  chooses  to  do  without.  It  is  of  course  an 
unsatisfactory  feature  of  this  classification  that  if  necessaries  are 
taxed  the  optional  merges  automatically  into  the  obligatory.  .A 
tax  on  sugar,  or  milk,  or  bread  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  com¬ 
pulsory  in  character  because  few  people  can  entirely  do  without 
sugar  and  milk  and  bread.  It  will  probably  help  us  hereafter  to 
clarify  the  subject  if  we  make  the  new  schedule  of  luxuries  liable 
to  taxation  a  jumping-off  mark,  and  to  divide  indirect  taxation  irdo 
duties  on  necessaries  and  duties  on  luxuries  or  non-necessaries. 
There  is,  however,  the  difficulty  that  people  disagree  so  much 
about  what  are  luxuries  and  what  are  necessaries,  owing  to  the 
existence  of  a  sort  of  neutral  zone  that  includes  dutiable  articles 
which  although  not  indispensable  have  by  force  of  custom  become 
essential  to  comfort  and  thus  qualified  to  be  described  as  neces¬ 
saries.  For  instance,  there  is  very  little  alimentary  value  in  tea, 
yet  the  majority  of  people  look  upon  it  as  a  necessary.  Tobacco, 
again,  is  not  indispensable  to  everyone,  but  it  is  indispensable  to 
many  workers,  and  the  duty  they  pay  uixm  it  is  therefore  almost 
as  obligatory  as  direct  taxation,  and  it  is  higher  in  proportion  to 
their  means.  But  outside  the  confusing  borderland  there  are 
well-defined  areas  about  w^hich  no  misunderstanding  is  possible. 
Taxable  luxuries — by  w^hich  is  meant  things  expensive  that  gratify 
the  appetites  or  tastes — are  in  one  category,  and  taxable  articles 
that  people  cannot  do  without  are  in  another.  The  taxes  on  the 
former  are  strictly  optional ;  no  one  need  pay  them  unless  he 
likes ;  the  taxes  on  the  latter  are  just  as  much  obligatory  as  the 
income-tax  is  upon  those  liable  to  pay  it.  Obligatory  taxation  is 
obviously  the  fairest,  roping  in  as  it  ought  to  do  everyone  according 
to  his  liability ;  whereas  no  one  is  obliged  to  drink  beer,  or  smoke 
tobacco,  or  wear  costly  furs  or  jewellery  or  clothes  above  a  certain 
price,  or  even  to  use  tea  or  coffee.  A  theoretically  perfect  scheme 
of  taxation  w^ould  allow  everyone  a  tax-free  income  enough  to  pay 
for  rent,  food,  clothing,  insurance,  and  education,  according  to 
the  number  in  family,  the  class  in  life,  and  the  economic  standard 
of  living  for  that  class ;  all  income  above  the  limit  line  being 
taxable  on  a  scale  graduated  up  from  liberal  beginnings.  It  is 
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idle,  however,  to  speculate  about  any  such  revolutionary  change 
in  the  middle  of  a  world- war.  We  have  virtually  no  choice  but 
to  make  the  best  use  we  can  of  existing  arrangements  and  to  adapt 
them  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  to  an  admittedly  im¬ 
perfect  and  frequently  unjust  distribution  of  burdens.  And  this  is 
Mr.  Law’s  strong  suit. 

Contradictory  though  it  may  seem  after  what  has  been  said 
about  obligatory  taxation,  the  luxury  taxes  deserve  the  warmest 
welcome.  Not  only  should  they  be  of  substantial  help  to  the 
revenue,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  serve  to  lessen  the 
self-indulgence  of  a  very  large  class  to  whom  the  peril  of  their 
country  has  not  so  far  taught  either  seemliness  or  restraint.  It 
is  probably  no  more  than  a  hope.  One  has  only  to  visit  the  great 
shopping  centres  in  the  big  towns,  where  women  “  most  do 
congregate,”  and  see  the  incessant  stream  of  people  bent  on  the 
purchase  of  expensive  finery ;  or  to  frequent  the  fashionable  res¬ 
taurants  where  costly  wines,  fruits,  and  cigars  are  still  consumed 
as  if  they  were  urgent  necessaries ;  in  order  to  realise  how  little  the 
need  of  economy  is  appreciated,  and  how  careless  many  people 
are  about  their  expenditure.  While  one  set  of  women  are  doing 
their  best  by  various  kinds  of  self-denial  to  help  their  country, 
another  and  a  much  larger  set — selfish,  heedless,  and  extravagant — 
think  only  of  strutting  about  in  furs  and  fine  raiment,  and  bedecked 
in  expensive  gew-gaws.  And  there  is  a  trading  competition  to 
allure  these  latter  and  to  minister  to  their  weakness.  Great 
drapery  houses  that  ought  to  know  better  offer  to  pay  the  luxury 
tax  for  a  time,  thus  stimulating  unnecessary  expenditure  and  at 
the  same  time  consoling  themselves  no  doubt  for  their  altruism 
by  remembering  that  the  tax  will  be  deductable  from  their  Excess 
Profits  and  will  thus  be  paid  by  the  Government  after  all.  Women 
are  not  the  only  offenders  in  these  orgies  of  luxurious  living. 
Wherever  the  strong  hand  of  ”  control  ”  has  not  been  applied 
with  a  resolute  grip  there  has  been  a  discreditable  indulgence  in 
superfluous  private  expenditure  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
money  to  squander.  Whether  the  taxation  of  luxuries  will  put 
a  check  upon  this  “  riotous  living  ’  ’  remains  to  be  seen ;  if  it  does 
not,  then  the  State  will  be  sure  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  in  the  sale 
of  luxury  stamps.  Anyhow,  these  new  sumptuary  conditions  are 
the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  financial  proposals,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  no  revenue  amount  is  put  down  against  them  in 
the  Budget.  In  fact,  the  Chancellor  has  not  grasped  his  nettle 
boldly.  He  has  shirked  the  responsibility  of  deciding  what  are 
and  what  are  not  luxuries,  and  has  passed  it  on  to  a  House  of 
Commons  Committee.  All  he  has  decided  is  the  rate  of  taxation, 
which  is  to  be  2d.  in  the  Is.  of  the  amount  spent.  If  luxuries 
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continue  to  be  sold  on  the  old  scale,  3s.  4d.  in  the  pound  ought 
to  amount  to  a  good  many  millions  in  a  year.  France  estimates 
that  she  will  get  £24,000,000  from  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  whereas 
our  duty  will  be  nearly  17  per  cent. 

The  other  “  novelties  ”  in  the  Budget,  if  the  word  may  be 
stretched  to  cover  the  additional  non-tax  stamps  on  letters  and 
cheques,  have  been  more  or  less  criticised  by  business  men.  Thev 
are  reactionary,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  not  mean  a  loss 
instead  of  a  gain  to  the  Government.  Mr.  Law  has  the  support 
of  the  bankers  for  the  extra  penny  on  cheques,  which  is  only 
natural,  since  it  will  mean  for  them  a  great  deal  of  labour-saving 
in  connection  with  the  clearing  of  small  amounts.  What  most 
likely  will  happen  is  that  many  people  hitherto  in  the  habit  of 
paying  small  household  accounts  by  cheque  will  make  out  one 
periodical  cheque  to  “  cash  ”  or  “  self,”  and  settle  with  their 
tradesmen  with  notes.  This  disuse  of  cheques  for  small  amounts 
will  mean  the  employment  of  more  currency  notes  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  further  tendency  to  inflation.  Ad  valorem  receipt  stamps 
would  not  only  have  left  the  Treasury  notes  undisturbed,  but 
would  have  been  vastly  more  profitable  to  the  revenue-  In  spite 
of  criticism,  however,  the  Chancellor  has  stuck  to  his  guns  both 
on  this  point  and  on  the  increased  postal  rates.  Whether  it  was 
worth  while  to  tear  up  a  prosperous  plant  by  the  roots 'for  such 
a  miserably  poor  result  as  the  estimates  reckon  upon  must  be 
left  to  time  to  determine.  Nothing  short  of  complete  financial 
success  can  give  it  a  shred  of  justification. 

After  all,  the  principal  source  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  new'  revenue 
is  that  well  and  truly  tried  standby,  the  income-tax,  which  is 
raised  by  !«.  in  the  pound  and  is  expected  to  produce,  with  extra 
super-tax,  very  gently  and  apologetically  applied,  about 
£55,000,000  in  a  full  year,  while  the  tax  on  farmers  is  estimated  to 
bring  in  a  further  £5,300,000.  But  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is 
no  relief  for  incomes  below  £500.  Mr.  Law  has  refrained  from 
lifting  a  finger  to  remedy  that  injustice.  There  is  no  solace  for 
the  toiling  clerk  whose  nominal  income  does  not  exceed  £250  a 
year,  although  a  present  income  of  that  amount  is  only  equivalent 
to  one  of  £125  before  the  war.  Anyone  whose  income,  whether 
earned  or  unearned,  is  not  more  than  £300  a  year,  has  no  right 
to  be  paying  income-tax  at  all,  even  considering  the  effects  of  the 
abatement  and  the  allow’ances  for  wife  and  children.  Eich  men 
with  their  £10,000  a  year  can  meet  the  Government  demands 
and  still  have  nearly  £6,000  a  year  left,  but  when  the  man  whose 
income  is  under  £400  has  been  stripped  naked  by  the  Inland 
Eevenue  authorities  his  case  is  a  bad  one  indeed.  Perhaps  it  is 
captious  to  refer  to  such  small  matters  when  the  far  larger  and 
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more  vital  issues  have  been  handled  so  as  to  produce  favourable 
results  in  the  aggregate.  Although  the  small  income-tax  payer 
,  has  to  carry  his  pack,  no  matter  how  rough  the  road  and  boisterous 
the  weather,  a  revenue  of  £842, 500,000  l(X)ms  in  the  vista.  If  a 
pun  may  be  allowed  to  stray  into  the  serious  domain  of  high  finance 
we  may  say  of  the  Chancellor’s  Levite  shrugs  at  the  man  of 
restricted  means,  De  minimis  non  curat  Lex. 

Excess  Profits  duty  is  not  touched  :  it  remains  at  80  per  cent. 
The  Chancellor  is  evidently  alive  to  the  importance  of  not  putting 
too  much  strain  upon  industrial  enterprise.  It  is  just  as  well, 
however,  to  remember  what  is  the  basic  principle  of  this  duty, 
namely,  that  no  individual  firm  or  company  should  be  allowed 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  misfortune  of  the  State.  War  profits 
therefore  should  be  appropriated  by  the  State  as  long  as  the  war 
lasts,  or  as  long  as  they  are  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  its 
oi)erations.  A  logical  effect  of  this  is  that  the  whole  of  such 
profits,  and  not  merely  a  percentage,  however  large,  belong 
rightly  to  the  State.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  State  took  the  entire 
not  profits  arising  out  of  war  necessities  it  w’ould  be  doing  no 
injustice.  There  are  conceivably  cases  in  which  the  increased 
'  profit,  or  some  of  it,  w'ould  have  been  earned  as  the  result  of 
automatic  business  expansion  if  no  war  had  occurred  ;  but  these 
are  rare,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  nearly  every  trader  whose 
balance-sheet  shows  an  improvement  on  pre-war  results  owes  his 
additional  prosperity  to  some  demand  encouraged  by  the  var 
itself.  There  can  be  no  sound  objection  to  the  statement  that 
the  fruits  of  such  additional  prosperity  ought  to  be  applied,  as 
far  as  they  wdll  go,  to  paying  the  costs  of  the  war.  It  is  urged,  how¬ 
ever,  that  for  the  Government  to  take  all  of  the  exceptional  profit 
would  be  to  leave  the  contributory  firms,  controlled  or  not,  without 
the  surplus  necessary  for  new  capital  developments  after  the  war. 
This  view  is  equivalent  to  assuming  that  if  the  firms  and  companies 
were  in  a  position  to  do  as  they  chose  with  the  money,  it  w'ould 
be  put  aside  and  ear-marked  for  such  use  instead  of  being  dis¬ 
tributed  in  dividends.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  many  of 
them  would  create  such  reserves ;  indeed,  some  of  the  instances 
we  have  had  lately  point  rather  to  a  desire  to  divide  up  to  the 
hilt.  But  at  least  companies  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  putting  by  a  nest-egg  for  future  emergencies.  No  Govern¬ 
ment  at  all  mindful  of  these  emergencies  could  be  indifferent  to 
the  claims  of  trade  expansion,  and  the  issue  therefore  resolves 
itself  into  the  competitive  claims  of  present  war  revenue  and 
after-war  development.  Mr.  Law  no  donbt  feels  that  the  former 
is  well  served  by  the  existing  duty.  Our  national  credit  demands 
that  every  penny  that  can  be  raised  to  reduce  the  burdens  of  the 
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future  ought  to  be  raised ;  and  it  is  in  the  long  run  more  to  the 
advantage  of  trade  itself  to  keep  down  the  permanent  debt  than 
to  set  aside  profits  to  be  invested  in  machinery  and  other  capital 
outlay.  To  emerge  unscathed  from  the  fiery  furnace  of  a  colossal 
war  expenditure  is  of  the  first  importance  for  the  interests  of 
future  trade.  The  more  satisfactory  the  provision  for  keeping 
down  long-dated  debt  and  for  securing  the  due  regular  payment  of 
its  charges,  the  more  will  national  credit  be  strengthened,  national 
enterprise  stimulated,  and  national  trade  benefited.  For  the 
present,  though,  the  percentage  taken  by  the  Government  seems 
to  be  as  much  as  circumstances  require.  The  excess  duty,  which 
will  have  to  be  ultimately  surrendered,  is  expected  to  produce 
i;‘300,000,000  this  year,  and  that  is  a  huge  sum  to  disappear  from 
revenue  after  the  war,  however  gradual  may  be  the  withdrawal. 
To  swell  it  into  £375,000,000,  by  taking  the  whole  of  the  Excess 
Profits  into  revenue,  would  make  the  position  still  more  difficult 
and  unmanageable. 


H.  J.  Jennings. 
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In  the  year  1880  I  chanced  to  l)e  on  a  visit  to  a  country  house  in 
Yorkshire,  where  a  courteous  invitation  reached  me  from  the 
President  of  Ushaw  to  go  on  there  for  their  “Grand  Week.”  Igladly 
complied,  and  have  still  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  pleasant  time 
I  spent  within  the  hospitable  walls  of  that  great  Catholic  college. 
1  made  there  the  acquaintance  of  two  young  men  who  came,  in 
the  event,  to  be  numbered  among  my  intimate  friends — John 
Power  Wallis,  now  Chief  Justice  of  Madras,  and  Wilfrid  Ward. 
They  were  the  chief  heroes  of  the  Academical  solemnities,  bearing 
off,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  well  nigh  all  the  prizes.  Wilfrid  Ward 
had  been  carrying  on  at  Ushaw  studies  for  the  priesthood  begun 
in  Rome,  but  eventually  discovered  that  he  had  no  sacerdotal 
vocation.  Renan,  when  finding  himself  in  a  similar  jx)sition,  con¬ 
soled  his  sorrowing  mother  with  the  assurance  that  there  are 
more  ways  than  one  of  being  a  priest — that  the  writer  of  books, 
too,  has  a  cure  of  souls.  It  is  true.  In  devoting  himself  to  the 
literary  life,  Wilfrid  Ward  realised  its  truth,  and  he  ever  kept 
it  before  him.  His  career  of  authorship  was  an  Apostolate  of  the 
Press.  It  was  an  apostolate  of  gentleness,  moderation,  urbanity, 
of  that  ‘  ‘  sweet  reasonableness  ’  ’  so  persuasively  celebrated  by 
Matthew  Arnold.  “The  conscious  missionary  is  a  bore,”  Bishop 
Creighton  was  wont  to  say.  There  was  nothing  of  that  conscious¬ 
ness  about  Wilfrid  Ward  :  nothing,  ah,  no,  of  the  angry  zealot,  of 
the  impatient  controversialist !  He  seemed  to  be  permeated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  familiar  and  beautiful  lines  : — 

“  Let  uot  this  weak,  unknowing  hand 
Presume  Thy  bolts  to  throw. 

And  deal  damnation  round  the  land 
On  each  I  judge  Thy  foe.” 

This  must  not  be  taken  to  iniply  that  personally  he  had  not 
strong  views.  He  had,  and  he  held  them  strongly.  But,  like 
Cardinal  Newman,  he  was  largely  endowed  with  the  gift  of  sytn- 
pathy.  And  it  was  indeed  from  his  strength  that  his  gentleness 
came  :  his  intolerance  of  intolerance,  his  justice  towards  error. 
I  add  that  he  fully  recognised  the  great  truth  that  our  eyes  have 
been  given  us  to  look  forward  rather  than  backward.  He  had  for 

(1)  TmhI  Lectures  by  Wilfrid  Ward:  being  the  Lowell  Lectures,  1914,  and 
Three  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  1915,  with  an  Introductory 
Study  by  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward. 
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his  religion  the  sort  of  love  which  Tennyson  demands  for  our  'i 
country  : —  ' 

“  Love  thou  thy  land  with  love  far-brought 
From  out  the  storied  Past,  and  used 
Within  the  Present,  but  transfused 
Thro’  future  time  by  power  of  thought.” 

For  more  than  three  decades  of  uninterrupted  and  undiinmed 
friendship  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  somewhat  closely  asstK-iated 
with  him  in  Catholic  affairs ;  and  I  had  abundant  opiKu  tunities 
of  admiring  his  high  qualities  and  of  observing  how  judiciously  he 
employed  them.  I  remember  that  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  keen 
judge  of  men,  and  an  excellent  man  of  business,  used  to  attach 
great  importance  to  his  opinion.  In  a  difficult  or  delicate  matter 
he  would  often  say  :  “  Let  us  see  what  Wilfrid  Ward  thinks  ”  ;  and 
what  Wilfrid  Ward  thought  commended  itself  generally  as  the 
proi)er  course.  He  was  largely  endowed  with  that  gift  of  recte 
sapere  which  the  Anglican  formulary  renders  “  a  right  judgment 
in  all  things.”  This  came  out  eminently  in  his  editorship  of  the 
Dublin  Review .  Everyone  knows  the  great  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  which  attended  it.  Few  know  to  what  unremitting  reflection, 
nay,  I  may  say  anxious  thought,  that  success  was  due.  1  came  only 
to-day  upon  a  letter^  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  ; — 

”  Xl  ESDAY. 

“Mv  Dear  Lilly, — 

“  Tliank  you  for  your  note.  Could  you  advise  me  about  an  artkde  which 
would  suit  my  purpose  best?  Some  of  X’s  articdes  seemed  to  me  affected 
in  style,  which  tends  to  make  his  thinking  obscure.  1  mean  that  obseurfe 
expression  generally  leads  in  time  to  vague  and  unfinished  thinkiug.  X 
always  seems  to  me  to  have  very  unusual  power,  but  to  lack  discrimination. 

He  will  say  three  things,  two  excellent,  the  third  tentative  or  untrue;  but  that 
after-process  of  self-criticism  which  should  lead  him  to  discard  the  third  ia 
outside  his  power,  or  at  least  his  habits,  and  he  wants  a  good  editor  to  do  it 
for  him.  You  understand  that  I  am  writing  freely,  as  in  a  private  letter. 
Newman  has  the  quality  I  speak  of  supremely.  Do  you  remember  that 

Johnson  said  of  Goldsmith  (genius  tho’  he  was)  that  he  seemed  often  to 

put  forth  without  hesitation  the  first  thought  that  came  to  his  mind  and  then  ' 
wait  to  see  what  came  of  it.  No  doubt  more  than  half  these  thoughts  had 
something  very  striking  in  them;  but  some  hadn’t,  and  that  judgment  which 
could  choose  and  shape  the  good  material  and  discard  the  inferior  he  had  not 
got :  so  it  seems  to  me,  to  some  extent,  with  X ;  tho’  with  a  little  pruning 
his  writings  become  most  effective.  I  believe  Y’s  books  are  to  some 

extent  useful,  but  I  confess  to  a  little  soreness  that  he  should,  with  no 

recognition,  have  borrowed  so  much  from  my  father.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  when  the  Guardian  spoke  the  other  day  of  ‘  inferior  critics  ’  who 
‘  have  not  scrupled  to  plough  with  Dr.  Ward’s  heifer,’  the  reference  was 

(1)  I  did  not  know  that  I  po.ssessed  this  letter  till  I  found  it  accidentally. 

T  told  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward,  shortly  after  her  husband’s  death,  that  I  had  not 
preserved  any  of  my  correspondence  with  him;  it  was  not  very  extensive, 
and,  indeed,  did  not  need  to  be,  as  our  personal  intercourse  was  pretty  constant. 
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to  him.  I  cannot  see  that  he  has  added  much,  and  I  do  not  think  he  has  felt 
the  pulse  of  the  age  at  all.  He  advocates  true  first  principles,  as  my  father 
did,  but  (tho’  perhaps  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  it)  the  peculiar  insistency  and 
tenacity  with  which  my  father  did  it,  and  which  was  almost  a  blemish  from 
a  literary  point  of  view,  was  very  serviceable  in  such  work,  because  of  the 
peculiar  obstinacy  of  the  human  mind  in  the  matter  of  first  principles  :  and 

this  logical  grip — bulldog  tenacity  -  calls  it — Y  has  not  got.  He  makes 

a  good  rechauffe,  'but  I  can’t  consider  him  a  philosopher,  in  any  true  sense. 

I  believe  indeed  that  his  knowledge  of  biology  and  especially  of  comparative 
anatomy  is  extensive  and  accurate. 

“I  read  X’s  review  of  your  Foutnuiutly  paper  and  thought  it  excellent. 
The  paper  itself  I  have  not  yet  read  but  shall  certainly  do  so,  as  the  subject 
has  a  peculiar  interest  for  me.  In  the  whole  controversy  there  is  no  point 
of  more  critical  importance  than  the  nature  of  what  may  be  termed — generally 
—the  religious  feelings.  And  your  paper  is  connected  with  this  subject. 
As  I  take  it  (not  having  yet  seen  it)  you  associate  the  sense  of  duty  with 
mysticism  ;  I  mean  just  as  one  establishes  the  principle  of  certitude  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  simplest  and  clearest  declarations  of  the  mind,  so  the' value  of 
mysticism  as  evidence  of  religious  truth,  and  as  something  distinct  from  mis¬ 
leading  fanaticism,  will  be  best  shown  by  connecting  it  \\ith  that  clear 
warning  voice  which  speaks  in  categorical  imperatives.  I  have  not  time  to 
make  my  meaning  clear,  but  you  will,  I  think,  take  it.  T  really  hope  that 
the  recognition,  of  w'hich  you  speak,  of  our  work  bv  non-Catholics  may  do 
good.  But  the  great  thing  is  if  possible  not  to  allow  the  work  to  fall  off  and 
to  connect  it,  as  far  as  may  be,  with  books  or  articles  of  general  interest.  T 
hope  to  be  in  Town  in  November.” 

So  much  as  to  the  more  public  aspect  of  Wilfrid  Ward’s  char¬ 
acter.  In  private  life  he  exercised  a  singular  charm — I  use  the 
adjective  advisedly,  it  was  a  charm  all  his  own.  His  widow  ha« 
brought  out  this  with  loving  care,  in  the  admirable  “  1  ntroductor v 
Study  ”  which  she  has  prefixed  to  the  posthumous  volume  of  his 
Last  Lectures.  One  striking  characteristic  about  him  was  his 
intense  vitality.  As  a  friend  who  knew  him  well  ]>uts  it,  “  Wilfrid 
always  filled  every  house  and  every  company  he  was  in  with  his 
vigour  of  mind  and  speech.”  Another  recalls  his  “  abounding 
interest  in  all  intellectual  subjects  ”  ;  a  third  the  “  freshness  of  his 
interest  in  men  and  problems.”  Mrs.  Ward  tells  us  ‘‘  all  his  life 
be  bad  a  way  of  filling  the  whole  house,  so  that  whether  he  was 
singing  great  chunks  from  an  Italian  opera,  or  Gilbert  and  Sulli¬ 
van,  or  demoralising  the  nursery,  or  exhausting  everyone  within 
reach  at  tennis,  the  degree  of  life  he  gave  out  was  infectious.” 
He  readily  won  the  regard  of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact ;  nay,  w?e  are  told,  “  he  used  to  receive  intimate  personal 
confidences  from  almost  strangers.”  Here  I  am  tempted  to  give 
a  charming  letter  from  Lord  Halifax,  which  Mrs.  Ward  received 
shortly  after  her  husband’s  death.  Most  charming  it  is,  and  a 
revelation,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  not  less  of  the  writer 
than  of  the  subject  : — 

“Tt  vas  a  great  pleasure  getting  your  letter;  it  seemed  such  a  long  time 
since  I  had  heard  anything  of  you,  aud  I  began  to  think  how  seldom  it 
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happened  that  many  weeks  passed  w  ithout  some  letter  from  Wilfrid  or  some 
letter  from  me  to  him.  The  sense  of  loss  in  the  case  of  those  we  have  loved 
never  leaves  us,  and  the  more  we  have  loved  them  the  greater  that  sense  is — 
and  yet  how  present  they  seem,  and  how  close  to  us,  closer  sometimes  than 
when  we  could  see  them  with  our  eyes.  T  don’t  think  that  there  is  a  day 
since  his  death  that  I  have  not  thought  of  Wilfrid — there  is  certainly  no  day- 
in  which  I  have  not  remembered  him  in  my  prayers,  little  as  he  needs  them. 

1  hope  he  sometimes  remembers  me  and  procures  me  those  helps  I  so  much 
need.  W’hat  a  happiness  it  is  to  have  had  and  to  have  such  friends!  and 
still  to  have  them.  All  this  revives  my  recollections  of  the  past,  and  makes 
me  realise  how  much  I  owe  him.  I  was  recalling  the  other  day  when  it  was 
I  first  made  his  acquaintance  :  it  -w-as  at  Norfolk  House  at,  I  think,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Committee  to  consider  the  memorial  to  Cardinal  Newman;  and 
as  you  know,  ever  since  then  our  friendship  and  intimacy  have  gone  on 
increasing.  How  intimate  we  became  can  Ik*  seen  from  the  correspondence 
published  in  Leo  XIII.  and  Anglican  Orders,  as  I  think  it  can  also  be  seen 
how  true  he  always  kept  to  his  own  principles;  and  at  the  same  timie — more 
almost  than  anyone  I  have  ever  met — he  knew  how  to  explain  them  in  tlie 
most  attractive  way  to  others,  and  so  as  to  meet  difficulties  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  felt  about  them.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  only  those  who 
are  sure  of  their  own  faith  who  are  able  to  deal  in  a  really  sympathetic  and 
large-minded  way  -with  others;  and  T  have  often  thought  since  that  there  was 
nobody  from  whom  I  learnt  so  much,  whether  he  was  talking  of  matters  touch¬ 
ing  the  government  of  the  Church,  or  intellectual  difficulties,  or  the  allowances 
to  be  made  for  this  or  that  opinion,  or  of  the  general  trend  of  ecclesiastical 
politics.  I  often  feel  now'  how  much  I  wish  I  Avere  able  to  ask  him  this  or 
that  question;  it  is  really  impossible  to  say  how  much  T  feel  T  have  learnt  from 
my  intercourse  with  him.  Then  too  how  amusing  he  -w-as!  how  sympathetic! 
how  alive  to  all  that  makes  life  most  interesting  and  inspiring !  I  do  not 
know  why  I  am  saying  all  this  to-day,  but  your  letter  has  made  me  think  so 
much  of  the  past ;  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.” 

IT. 

It  implies  no  disparagement  of  Wilfrid  Ward’s  other  works, 
which,  indeed,  I  am  very  far  from  undervaluing,  if  T  say  that  his 
chief  contributions  to  English  literature  are  his  biographies  of 
Wiseman,  W.  G.  Ward,  and  Newman.  The  most  important 
spiritual  movement  in  England  during  the  nineteenth  century 
was  the  Tractarian,  and  the  volumes  wdiich  Wilfrid  Ward  has 
consecrated  to  the  three  men  wdio  played  leading  parts  in  that 
movement  are  indispensable  for  rightly  appreciating  it.  How 
largely  Cardinal  Wiseman,  though  not  of  it,  influenced  it,  is 
brought  out  clearly  in  many  portions  of  his  biography.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  its  fate  was  determined  by  his  famous  essay  on 
St.  Augustine  and  the  Donatists.  The  sentence  in  which  the 
Saint  points  the  moral  of  his  argument,  “  Secunis  judicat  orbis 
terrarum,”  ever  rang  in  Newman’s  ears  until  the  day  when,  in 
his  own  case,  he  follow^ed  its  implied  monition.  Tt  may  be  said  of 
Wiseman,  as  of  Newman  himself,  that  when,  at  the  call  of  duty, 
he  engaged  in  religious  controversy — for  which  he  had  no  taste — 
he  at  once  lifted  it  to  a  higher  level  than  that  usually  occupied  by 
disputants  in  divinity.  But,  however  urbane  and  moderate  the 
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language  employed  by  him,  the  rule  laid  down  by,  St.  Augustine 
was  absolutely  inflexible,  and  as  absolutely  destructive  of  the 
Tractarian  position.  W.  G.  Ward  has  left  on  record  his  opinion  : 

“  Without  such  a  view  of  the  Catholic  church  (as  was  obtained 
from  Cardinal  Wiseman)  we  Oxford  people  should  have  had  our 
conversion  indefinitely  retarded,  even  if  we,  at  the  last,  had  been 
converted  at  all.” 

'!  Not  less  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  movement  is  Wilfrid 
Ward’s  Life  of  his  father.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  singularly 
able  study  of  character,  frank,  outspoken,  judicial,  while  filial 
respect  is  never  forgotten.  Having  had  myself  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Dr.  Ward  fairly  w’ell  in  his  later  years,  I  found  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  realising  the  picture  which  his  son  has  drawn  of  him  in 
'  his  Oxford  days,  and  of  understanding  the  influence  due  to  “  his 
bold  and  startling  candour,  his  frank,  not  to  say  reckless  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  consequences,  his  unfailing  good  humour  and  love  of  fun, 
in  which  his  personal  clumsiness  set  off  the  vivacity  and  nimble¬ 
ness  of  his  joyous  moods.”  That  influence,  Dean  Stanley  tells 
us,  acted  constantly  and  energetically  on  all  the  ramifications  of 
'  the  party,  bnt  especially  on  the  younger  men.  What,  however, 
was  most  important  was  the  effect  of  his  fearless  logic  on  its 
leader.  We  now  see  that  the  true  goal  of  Newman’s  principles 
was  inevitable ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  W.  G.  Ward 
accelerated  his  arrival  there.  “  Mr.  Ward,”  says  Dean  Church 
in  his  History  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  "  was  continually  pressing 
on  Mr.  Newman  irresistible  inferences,  [and  so]  he  had  continually 
to  accept  conclusions  wdiich  he  would  rather  have  left  in  abeyance, 
to  make  admissions  wffiich  were  used  without  their  qualification, 
to  push  on  and  sanction  extreme  ideas  ;  he  had  to  go  at  Mr.  Ward’s 
pace  and  not  at  his  own.”  Such  was  the  part  played  by  W.  G. 
Ward  in  the  history  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  In  September, 
1845,  Re  joined  Ihe  Catholic  Church,  anticipating  by  a  month 
)  Newman’s  submission. 

But,  unquestionably,  of  Wilfrid  W’ard’s  three  contributions  to 
the  history  of  Tractarianism,  his  Life  of  Cardinal  Newman  is,  far 
and  away,  the  most  important.  It  was  his  magnum  opus,  and  he 
recognised  it  as  such.  His  personal  acquaintance  with  Newman 
was  not  of  long  duration.  It  may  be  dated  from  1885,  and  so  it 
.  lasted  just  five  years.^  But  he  had  from  his  earliest  days  knowm 
all  about  the  great  man’s  career  and  WTitings — how’  could  he 
help  it,  being  his  father’s  son?  IMoreover,  a  small  circumstance 
occurred  at  an  earlier  date,  wdiich  doubtless  had  a  cryptic  influence 
on  him.  His  brother.  Bishop  Bernard  Ward,  writes  to  me  :  “  The 
first  time  that  Wilfrid  saw^  Dr.  Newman  was  in  the  summer  of 

I  (1)  Cardinal  Newman  died  in  1890. 
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1877.  I  was  with  him.  We  were  on  bicycles,  then  rather  a  new 
toy,  of  the  high  variety.  The  interview  was  short  and  formal. 
It  however  made  a  great  impression  on  Wilfrid,  who  talked  of 
little  else  for  weeks  after.”  That  1  can  quite  understand.  I  t(X) 
found  Newman’s  personality  magnetic.  It  was  indeed  a  common 
experience  from  the  first.  Principal  Shairp  has  told  us  that  at 
Oxford  “  a  mysterious  veneration  had,  by  degrees,  gathered  round 
him  till  it  was  almost  as  if  some  Ambrose  or  Augustine  of  older 
ages  had  reappeared.  In  Oriel  Lane  lighthearted  undergraduates 
would  drop  their  voices  and  whisper  ‘  There’s  Newman,’  as  with 
head  bent  forward,  and  eyes  fixed  on  some  vision  seen  only  by 
himself,  wdth  swift,  noiseless  step,  he  glided  by.  Awe  fell  on 
them  for  the  moment,  almost  as  if  some  apparition  had  passed.” 

Now  the  posthumous  volume  which  we  owe  to  the  tender  solici¬ 
tude  of  Mrs.  Ward  is  of  an  especial  interest,  upon  which  I  shall 
dwell  presently,  in  connection  wdth  the  Life  of  Newman.  I  note 
liere  that  it  lets  us  into  one  of  the  author’s  secrets  as  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  that  work.  The  volume  contains  three  Lectures  given 
by  him  at  the  Eoyal  Institution  on  The  Methods  of  Depirthuj 
Character  in  Fiction  and  Biography ;  admirable  compositions, 
abounding  in  sound  criticism,  in  ”  wise  saws  and  modern  in¬ 
stances.”  In  the  second  of  them  he  unfolds  to  us  his  difficulties 
in  writing  Newsman’s  Life.  It  was  a  great  problem  wdth  him  how 
to  deal  with  the  letters.  The  difficulty  arose  from  the  extreme 
complexity  and  subtilty  of  Newman’s  mind  and  nature. 

“  A  large  volume  of  his  letters  might  no  doubt  be  published,  so  selected 
as  to  need  no  explanation.  .  .  .  Such  a  volume  would  include  conventional 
letters  to  comparative  strangers,  letters  of  spiritual  and  theological 
advice,  intimate  and  familiar  letters,  marked  often  by  affectionate  playful¬ 
ness — letters,  in  short,  in  which  the  special  complexities  of  his  mind,  his 
peculiar  sensitiveness,  and  the  difficult  circumstances  of  ecclesiastical 
])olitics  in  which  his  later  life  was  lived,  have  no  place.  But  for  the 
biographer  to  have  w'ritten  a  life  based  on  such  a  selection  would  have  been 
worse  than  useless ;  it  would  have  been  most  misleading.  If  such  a  life  had 
appeared  other  letters  would  at  once  have  been  made_  public  by  un¬ 
authorised  persons  showing  aspects  of  an  exceedingly  complex  mind,  often 
working  in  very  complex  situations,  and  of  a  singularly  sensitive  nature— 
a  nature  of  which  the  published  letters  would  have  given  no  suspicion.  The 
conventional  and  simple  biography  would  have  edified  a  few  for  a  week, 
and  then  would  have  been  utterly  discredited.  .  .  .  Two  tasks  were  im¬ 
perative — (1)  the  whole  of  Newman’s  story  and  attitude  of  mind  at  every 
stage  of  his  career  had  to  bo  mastered  by  the  biographer,  so  that  when 
printing  an  individual  letter  which  by  itself  would  give  a  one-sided  im¬ 
pression  he  could  remind  the  reader  of  the  other  side  which  the  particular 
letter  itself  did  not  present;  (2)  letters  had  to  be  given,  so  selected  as 
to  represent,  in  NewTnan’s  own  words,  his  very  various  points  of  view, 
and  obviously  to  justify  the  biographer’s  explanations,  to  prevent  the 
charge  that  they  were  based  on  his  own  personal  views,  and  thus  to  preserve 
the  objectivity  of  the  picture.  A  more  summarv  of  Newman’s  attitude  on 
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the  points  in  question  would  not  have  sufficed,  and  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible.  His  own  words  had  to  be  ^iven.  The  man’s  nature  was  so 
complex  and  subtle  that  the  biographer  dared  not  to  trust  to  a  summary. 
A  subjective  estimate  must  always  be  open  to  dispute.  The  documents 
must  speak  for  themselves,  for  in  some  places  they  appear  to  present  almost 
insoluble  contradictions.  An  account  could  have  been  written  of  the 
scheme  to  found  an  Oratory  for  him  at  Oxford  in  18(55,  illustrated  by 
authentic  documents,  which  would  have  given  the  impression  that  Newman 
never  wished  to  go  to  Oxford,  and  was  simply  relieved  when  the  scheme 
was  abandoned.  Another  account  could  have  been  written,  showing  him 
almost  heartbroken  that  this  new  opportunity  for  influence  in  his  old 
University  was.  denied  him.  lietters  could  be  given  in  which  he  seems  to 
think  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  on  ground's  of  consistency  and 
common  sense  no  choice  but  to  put  an  end  to  the  scheme,  and  other  letters 
in  which  their  action  is  severely  criticised.  ...  To  analyse  the  excessively 
subtle  distinctions  which  reconcile  these  apparently  opposite  views,  as  well 
as  the  changes  of  mood  and  phases  of  thought  which  further  explain  sucli 
apparent  contradictions,  would  be  a  difficult,  perhaps  an  impossible,  task. 
At  best  it  would  be  the  biographer’s  personal  interpretaticyi,  open  to 
vigorous  criticism  from  those  who  habitually  choose  one  aspect"  or  another 
of  Newman’s  attitude  of  mind  as  representing  the  real  man.  Personally, 
I  think  that  a  profound  consistency  of  view  is  apparent  under  all  the 
subtle  variations  of  mood  and  the  interaction  of  his  estimates  of  different 
aspects  in  each  case.  ...  In  Newman  apparent  contradictions  form  a  part 
of  the  consistent  whole  to  be  exhibited;  and  it  is  only  his  most  intimate 
revelations  which  give  the  clue  to  the  real  state  6f  mind,  of  which  partial 
aspects  (shown  in  letters  to  certain  correspondents)  so  often  appear  to  be 
simply  inconsistent.  In  these  circumstances,  to  have  published  his  letters, 
without  the  most  careful  editing  and  occasional  explanation  from  one  who 
knew  Newman’s  temperament  and  standpoint  minutely  after  studying  the 
entire  correspondence,  would  have  been  often  to  mislead  the  average 
reader  of  a  single  letter,  and  to  bewilder  him  if  he  read  many.  If  it  took 
tlie  biographer  himself  years  to  understand  them  adequately  and  reconcile 
apparent  contradictions,  what  must  be  their  effect  at  first  blush  on  a  reader 
who  is  more  or  less  new  to  the  subject?” 


1  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  these  extracts.  They  are 
iin|K)rtant  as  an  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  which  is  often 
alleged  between  various  utterances  of  Cardinal  Newman.  I  may 
mention  that  I  often  discussed  the  subject  with  Wilfrid  Ward 
and  that  they  represent  my  view,  or  rather  conviction,  as  well 
as  his.  He  adds — what  is  unquestionably  true — "  that  the  tone 
and  substance  of  Newman’s  letters  were  affected  by  the  standpoint 
of  his  correspondents.”  No  doubt  too  he  occasionally  practised 
economy — and  very  wisely.  Of  what  use  to  cast  his  pearls 
before  swine?  As  undoubtedly  he  sometimes  let  himself  go,  if 
T  may  he  allowed  the  phrase.  Where  his  confidence  was  given — 
which  was  not  readily — it  was  fully  given.  Wilfrid  Ward  well 
says:  ‘‘A  man  of  intense  sensitiveness,  he  used  letter-writing 
to  one  or  two  friends  as  a  safety-valve.”  There  were  occasions 
on  which  he  would  have  acted  more  prudently  in  keeping  the 
valve  shut. 
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Ill 

Let  us  go  on  to  consider  what,  after  the  Introductory  Essay,  is 
for  me,  and  I  think  will  be  for  most  of  my  readers,  the  especial 
interest  of  this  posthumous  volume.  It  lies  in  the  six  Lowell  Lec¬ 
tures^  which  Wilfrid  Ward  gave  in  1914  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  their 
title.  The  True  Nature  of  Newman’s  Genius,  to  which  is  added 
as  sub-title,  A  Criticism  of  Popular  Misconceptions.  These  Lec¬ 
tures  fill  nearly  half  the  volume,  the  rest  of  it  being  devoted  to 
the  Royal  Institution  Lectures,  at  which  we  have  already  glanced, 
and  to  three  articles  reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  Review— 
very  valuable  they  are — at  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  cannot  even 
glance.  The  Lowell  Lectures,  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward  tells  us, 

“  are  the  completion  and  rounding-off  of  the  work  of  a  lifetime  .  .  .  not 
only  the  result  of  many  years  of  toil,  but  a  summing-up  and  fitting  con¬ 
clusion  of  that  toil;  he  allowed  himself  as  a  lecturer  the  space  and  the 
abandon  which  he  had  sternly  denied  himself  as  a  biographer.  In  them  he 
claims  for  his  master  a  ’greater  position  in  the  world  of  thinkers  than  had 
been  habitually  conceded  by  the  Cardinal’s  contemporaries.  In  this  final 
apology  and  justification  Wilfrid  Ward  is  still  painting  the  picture  of  a 
great  personality.  The  subject  gives  him  a  last  opportunity  of  using  to  the 
full  his  powers  of  psychological  insight.  He  is  no  longer  occupied  witli 
portraiture  in  narrative  form ;  he  is  not  presenting  the  long  story  of  nearly 
ninety  years  of  a  human  life,  human  suffering,  heroism,  and  frailty.  He 
is  in  a  more  purely  intellectual  sphere,  the  wide  kingdom  of  a  spiritual 
genius.  Without  the  intimate  knowledge  of  Newman,  gained  in  seven 
years’  toil  as  a  biographer,  he  could  not  have  acquired  the  freedom  of 
touch  he  shows  in  these  lectures.” 

Wilfrid  Ward’s  complaint,  then,  in  his  initial  Lecture,  is  that 
many  of  the  critics  of  Cardinal  Newman  have  been  quite  curiously 
at  fault  in  their  estimate  of  him.  They  have  praised  him  for  this, 
they  have  praised  him  for  that,  but  they  have  declined  to  admit 
“  that  he  was  a  great  thinker  at  all.”  Thus  Lord  Morley  w’rites  : 
“  Mill  had  none  of  the  incomparably  winning  graces  by  which 
Newman  made  mere  siren  style  do  duty  for  exact,  penetrating, 
and  coherent  thought,  by  which,  moreover,  he  actually  raised  his 
Church  to  what  would  not  so  long  before  have  seemed  a  strange 
and  inconceivable  rank  in  the  mind  of  Protestant  England.  Style 
has  worked  many  a  miracle  before  now,  but  none  more  wonderful 
than  New’man’s.”  So  Dr.  Rashdall,  sheds  “  the  tear  that  of  kindly 
pity  is  engendered  ”  over  “  the  amazing  limitations  of  Newsman’s 
knowledge  and  of  his  mind.”  A  reviewer  in  the  Quarterly 
quotes  with  approval  Mark  Pattison’s  saying  that  ”  all  the  grand 
development  of  human  reason  from  Aristotle  dowm  to  Hegel  was 
a  sealed  book  to  Newsman  ”  ;  and  the  Times  delivered  the  judg¬ 
ment  that  Newman’s  “  greatness  w'ould  seem  to  lie  less  in  his 

(1)  These  Lectures,  founded  and  endowed  by  a  relative  of  James  Russell 
Lowell,  seem  to  be  of  much  the  same  kind  as  the  Gifford  Lectures  here. 
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intellectual  eminence,  which  is  at  least  disputed,  than  in  his  high 
spiritual  qualities.”  Wilfrid  Ward  asks  what  is  the  reason  for  the 
hesitation  of  these  and  many  other  able  writers  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  an  ungrudging  recognition  of  Newman’s  greatness,  and 
suggests  that  it  is  his  “  multifariousness,  which  may  be  taken  to 
imply  superficiality,  a  want  of  thoroughness  in  any  one  sphere  of 
his  activity ;  the  qualities  rather  of  a  dilettante  than  of  a  great 
thinker  or  student.”  Wilfrid  Ward  contends  that  Newman  pos¬ 
sessed  two  qualities  which  marked  him  off  as  the  very  antithesis 
of  a  dilettante ;  that  his  best  work  was  always  finished  work,  and 
that  its  variety  instead  of  being  due,  like  a  dilettante’s,  to  the 
want  of  concentration,  was  due  to  the  exact  opiX)site — to  the 
absolute  unity  of  his  purpose,  to  his  concentration  on  one  object. 

“  Newman’s  variety  of  work  arose  from  his  unity  of  aim  and  concentra¬ 
tion  of  purpose.  And  tliis  is  the  key  to  his  greatness.  His  greatness  did 
not  lie  in  work  done  in  any  one  field  taken  by  itself,  even  though  his 
touch  was  true  and  delicate  in  each.  It  lay  in  the  passionate  concentra¬ 
tion  of  extraordinary  and  varied  gifts  on  one  great  enterprise.  His  over¬ 
mastering  desire  was  to  secure  the  infiuence  of  Christian  faith  in  an  age 
in  which  Christianity  appeared  to  him  threatened  with  complete  overthrow. 
All  his  work  in  the  pulpit,  in  history,  in  philosophy,  in  theology,  in 
apologetic,  was  devoted  solely  to  the  cause  of  reviving  and  preserving  the 
influence  of  the  Christian  religion  for  the  age  to  come.  .  .  .  The  in¬ 
spiring  motive,  then,  of  all  his  work  in  philosophy,  history,  theology,  and 
apologetic  alike,  was  his  one  absorbing  object,  namely,  to  keep  the 
Christian  faith  alive  for  his  disciples  and  for  the  world.  Thus,  as  I 
argued  in  my  First  Lecture,  his  variety  had  its  very  source  in  the  unity 
of  his  aim  and  in  a  determination  to  be  real  and  thorough  in  the  limits 
marked  out  by  that  aim — just  the  qualities  a  dilettante  lacks.” 

This  unity  of  Newman’s  work  is  the  subject  of  the  Second 
Lecture.  The  Third  deals  with  the  sources  of  Newman’s  style. 
Wilfrid  Ward  insists  that  ”  his  style  faithfully  reflects  the  journey 
of  his  mind  in  its  various  stages”;  and  surely  with  reason 
“  Credidi,  propter  quod  locutus  sum”  he  might  always  have  said. 
“  His  mental  and  moral  history  left  its  deep  impress  on  his  style 
and  give  it  its  depth,  its  gravity,  and  its  volume.”  We  now 
go  on  to  Lecture  Four,  which  deals  with  Newman’s  Philosophy. 
Wilfrid  Ward  candidly  allows  that  ”  his  contributions  to  Philo¬ 
sophy  are  not  obtrusive,”  that  they  are  scattered  through  his 
various  writings.  In  this  Lectuiie  an  attempt  is  made,  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  success,  to  unite  and,  so  to  speak,  to  focus 
them.  The  key  to  Newman’s  philosophy  Wilfrid  Ward  finds 
then  in  the  proposition  laid  dowif  by  him,  ”  that  the  human  mind 
is  unequal  to  its  own  power  of  apprehension,  that  it  embraces 
more  than  it  can  master.” 

“This  anticipates,”  Wilfrid  Ward  continues,  “more  or  less  clearly, 
certain  theories  which  have  in  our  own  day  made  a  stir  in 
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the  philosophical  world.  I  will  give  three  instances.  He  was 
the  first  to  point  out  the  immense  importance  of  subconscious 
reasoning — ‘  implicit  reasoning,’  as  he  called  it.  The  processes  analysed 
in  the  logical  text-books,  which  are  fairly  adequate  as  an  account  of 
conscious  reasoning,  are  in  many  cases,  he  maintains,  not  equal  to  the 
complete  analysis  of  the  rational  motives  which  actually  lead  the  mind  to 
its  conclusions.  And  this  is  because  those  motives  are  largely  subconscious. 
This  is  one  case  where  the  mind  is  uneqnal  to  its  own  powers  of  apprehension. 
It  cannot  explain  what  is  subconscious.  But  secondly,  besides  his  recog¬ 
nition  of  snbconscious  reasoning,  he  traced  lines  afterwards  included,  though 
with  some  differences,  in  another  modern  theory  which  has  become  known  as 
Pragmatism — ^a  theory  which  estimates  the  significance  of  thought  by  its 
Ijt-aring  on  what  is  practical.  Further,  he  was  possessed  by  a  third  phikv 
sophical  conception  characteristic  of  our  own  day — the  conception  of  evolu¬ 
tion  or  development — of  the  evolution  of  thought  in  the  human  mind  on  which 
Hegel  laid  so  much  stress,  and  in  the  human  race  of  historical  evolution,  and, 
in  a  lessor  degree,  by  that  of  biological  evolution  by  which  he  (as  Herbert 
Spencer  after  him)  illustrated  certain  aspects  of  the  development  of  thought 
in  history.” 


Wilfrid  Ward  contends,  no  doubt  correctly,  that  the  three 
lines  of  thought  were  more  or  less  in  Newman’s  mind,  and  that 
they  were  closely  connected,  and  he  admirably  illustrates  this  con¬ 
tention  by  quotations  from  Newman’s  works. 

Wilfrid  Ward  heads  his  Fifth  Lecture  Personality  in  Apoloyetic. 
He  has  said,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  chief  motive  force 
which  gave  unity  to  Newman’s  work  was  “  his  intense  desire  to 
defend  Christianity  in  view  of  the  incoming  tide  of  infidelity.” 
Tt  will  be  urged  against  this  view,  he  owns,  that  if  we  look, 
not  at  the  few  works  he  has  selected  for  comment,  but  at  New¬ 
man’s  writings  as  a  whole,  the  subject  of  infidelity,  far  from  being 
prominent,  is  rarely  alluded  to.  He  allows  the  objection — 
and  it  is  certainly  very  just !  In  Newsman’s  Tractarian  works, 
except  only  the  University  Sermons  preached  at  rare  intervals, 
the  subject  of  faith  and  unfaith  does  not  enter  at  all.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  most  of  his  distinctively  Catholic  books,  and  also 
of  his  literary,  biographical  and  historical  compositions.  Wilfrid 
Ward  replies  that  "  Newman’s  preoccupation  with  the  question 
of  religious  unbelief  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  fact  of  which  we  have 
testimony  in  his  own  words  and  in  those  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.”  He  admits  that  the  bulk  of  his  writings  do  not  deal 
directly  with  this  question  is  also  a  fact.  But  he  maintains  that 
the  combination  of  these  two  facts,  if  properly  understood,  really 
confirms  the  view  he  has  expressed.  Newman’s  writings,  he 
claims,  w'ere  not  designed  to  discuss  infidelity,  but  to  prevent  it. 
‘  ‘  The  main  outcome  of  them  is  that  they  convey  his  own  vision  of 
Christianity  to  the  intellect  and  imagination  of  his  readers,  and 
his  own  resulting  passionate  conviction,  his  principal  aim  being 
to  form  in  them  the  Christian  mind  and  the  Christian  character— 
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to  bind  fast  to  CKristianity  with  numerous  and  fine  tendrils  the 
imagination,  the  conscience,  and  the  intellect  of  his  disciples;  to 
draw  them  within  the  ark  of  the  Christian  Church  while  the  deluge 
of  unbelief  is  being  poured  throughout  the  world  at  large  (to  use 
bis  own  chosen  metaphor),  while  the  old  Christendom  is  being 
transformed  into  a  new  and  non-Christian  civilisation.” 

Wilfrid  Ward’s  Sixth  and  last  Lecture,  which  he  says  is  in  some 
sort  an  epilogue  to  the  others,  deals  with  Newman’s  Psychological 
Insight.  iji,.  .7' 

“That  gift  of  his,”  he  observes,  “is  generally  admitted.  Yet  by  a  curious 
paradox,”  h©  continues,  “this  universally  recognised  gift  is  one  main  cause 
of  other  gifts  I  have  claimed  for  him  being  disguised  and  thus  not  recognised. 
I  have  insisted  that  in  philosophy,  theology  and  history  he  really  had 
the  specialist’s  gifts,  yet  did  not  so  use  them  as  to  do  a  specialist’s 
vork  on  a  considerable  scale  and  secure  recognition  from  specialists 
in  general.  I  have  no  doubt  shown  that  this  was  partly  due  to  such 
studies  being  undertaken  not  for  their  own  sake,  hut  as  ministering  to 
the  defence  of  religion.  This  limited  the  extent  to  which  such  studies  were 
pursued.  But  in  addition  to  this  I  have  pointed  out  that  we  never  find  in 
his  writings  quite  the  objective  scientific  treatment  natural  to  the  specialist, 
,ind  the  fundamental  reason  for  this  was,  as  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain, 
because  his  psychological  insight — of  which  everyone  knows  in  general — 
haunted  him  in  a  degree  which  is  perhaps  not  generally  understood,  and  dis¬ 
abled  him  from  such  merely  objective  treatment.  His  consciousness  (while 
writing)  of  the  living  minds  with  which  his  words  were  bringing  him  into  con¬ 
tact,  was  almost  like  a  sixth  sense.  He  was  so  acutely  conscious  of  the  effect  of 
auv  sentence  he  wrote  on  the  various  minds  of  different  classes  of  readers  that 
merely  objective  treatment,  which  neglects  the  mentality  of  the  reader,  or  is 
designed  for  expert  minds  all  on  one  plane,  was  impossible  for  him  .  .  .  . 
The  plain,  objective,  scientific  treatment  of  ]»hilosophy,  theology  and 
Iiislory  for  expert  readers  was  impossible  for  one  who  was  so  haunted  by  the 
effect  of  each  word  on  others  who  w’ere  not  experts.  ...  It  was  the 
secret  of  his  greatest  gift  as  a  writer.  And  it  was  also  responsible  for  his 
limitations.” 


IV 

.\nd  now  what  are  we  to  say  to  this  Apologia  of  Wilfrid  Ward’s? 
Or,  rather,  what  am  I  to  say?  For  eighteen  years  Cardinal  New¬ 
man  honoured  me  with  a  friendship  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  my  life,  receiving  me  with  winning  kindness 
when  opportunity  offered  for  my  visiting  him,  discoursing  with 
me  freely  upon  subjects  which  occupied  his  innermost  mind,  and 
accepting,  with  quite  undue  gratitude,  any  poor  services  which  I 
was  privileged  to  render  him.  How  then  am  I,  with  this  personal 
knowledge  which  I  have  of  him,  to  account  of  the  view  set  forth 
by  Wilfrid  Ward  in  the  Six  Lectures  at  which  we  have  glanced? 

I  Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thal  misconcep- 
I  tions  regarding  Cardinal  Newman  exist  and  have  always  existed 
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since  his  name  became  public  property,  misconceptions  numerous, 
egregious,  unintelligent.  Thus,  when  he  seceded  from  the  Church 
of  England,  Eight  Eeverend  Prelates  and  Very  Eeverend  Deans 
did  not  scruple  to  label  him  traitor,  although  his  secession  was 
the  supreme  proof  of  his  good  faith.  A  very  high  judicial  func¬ 
tionary  so  far  forgot  judicial  decencies  as  to  it^flame  a  jury  against 
him  from  the  judgment  seat.  A  popular  novelist,  who  was  also 
a  Professor  of  History,  denounced  him  as  a  Professor  of  liying. 
Peace  to  all  such  !  They  have  passed  away  and  their  memorial 
has  perished  with  them.  Accusations  of  that  sort  are  no  longer 
heard.  There  is,  however,  a  feeling  in  many  minds  that  a  very 
uncomplimentary  view  of  him,  formulated  years  ago  by  Sir  James 
Stephen,  is  not  devoid  of  truth  ;  “  His  chief  argument  in  favour 
of  Catholicism  is  that  it  is  the  only  logical  alternative  to  Atheism.” 
I  remember  a  witty  friend  of  mine  quaintly  expressing  this  view 
when  Newman  was  raised  to  the  Cardinalate  :  “  That  will  be  a 
great  comfort  to  the  dear  old  man,”  he  remarked,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye.  I  asked  the  meaning  of  this  dark  saying.  My  friend 
replied  :  ”  Why,  I  take  it  that  Newman  is  an  inveterate  doubter  : 
God,  the  Soul,  Immortality — they  are  all  for  him  a  Great  Perhaps. 
But  he  will  hang  that  Hat  up  in  his  bedroom,  and  will  turn  to  it  the 
last  thing  at  night,  and  wdll  say  :  ‘  Whatever  is  doubtful  this  is 
certain — that  there  is  a  Holy  Eoman  Church  and  that  I  am  Car¬ 
dinal  of  it  :  there’s  the  Hat.’  ”  I  suppose  Newman’s  ‘‘  scepticism  ” 
is  now  better  understood.  There  is  a  fruitful  doubt  as  there  is 
a  fruitful  grief.  Abelard  has  well  said  ;  “  By  doubting  we  are  led 
to  inquire,  and  by  inquiry  we  perceive  the  truth.” 

Of  a  different  kind  are  the  misconceptions  which  led  Wilfrid 
Ward  to  write  these  Six  Lectures.  We  have  seen  what  they 
were  in  a  previous  page.  One  of  them  fills  me  with  amazement. 
Some  critic,  it  would  appear — Wilfrid  Ward  does  not  tell  us 
who — ^had  charged  Newman  with  being  “  a  dilettante.”  T  turn 
to  ^Murray’s  Dictionary,  as  to  the  law  and  the  testimony  in  matters 
lexicographical,  to  discover  whether  this  naturalised  Italian  vocable 
bears  any  meaning  wdiich  at  all  fits  Newman.  I  can  find  none 
even  remotely  applicable  to  him.  I  will  not  then  dwell  upon 
Newman’s  alleged  dilettantism,  but  will  turn  to  another  gravamen. 
There  are  those — they  are  indeed  a  great  multitude  ;  Wilfrid 
Ward  has  instanced  some  of  the  chief  of  them — who  deny  to 
Newman  “  intellectual  eminence,”  who  will  not  admit  that  he 
was  “a  great  thinker  ”  at  all.  Wilfrid  Ward  apparently  considers 
this  denial  based  upon  a  wrong  estimate  of  his  work  as  necessarily 
superficial  because  so  various,  and  has  had  an  easy  task  in  proving 
it  utterly  untenable.  He  shows  that  thoroughness  was  an  essen¬ 
tial  characteristic  of  Newman’s  writings,  nay,  that  “the  reality 
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was  even  deeper  and  more  thorough  than  their  pretensions  or 
their  label  implied.”  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Newman  has  left 
us  essays,  not  treatises,  on  the  subjects  with  which  he  has  dealt ; 
only  unfinished  essays  indeed  on  the  greatest  of  them,  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  the  Laws  of  Assent ;  but  those 
essays  are  masterpieces,  revealing,  in  every  Ime,  the  fulness  of 
knowledge  and  singular  architectonic  pow’er.  In  some  memorial 
pages  which  I  contributed  to  this  Eeview,  shortly  after  his  death,  I 
was  led  to  dw-ell  upon  that.  The  public  prints,  in  their  well- 
meant  eulogies  of  him,  had  darkened  counsel  by  words  without 
knowledge.  In  one  journal  of  name  he  had  been  described  as 
“  a  great  historian  ”  ;  in  another  as  ”  a  great  theologian  ”  ;  m  a 
third  as  “a  great  philosopher.”  Knowing  that  lie  would  have 
rejected  these  descriptions  of  himself  as  misleading.  I  ventured  to 
say  so,  taking  occasion,  however,  to  observe  that  the  admirable 
series  of  historical  sketches  which  he  has  left  us  sufficiently  ex¬ 
hibited  his  qualifications  for  writing  a  work  as  monumental  as 
Gibbon’s,  if  he  had  chosen  to  devote  himself  to  the  necessary  re¬ 
searches  ;  that  his  Essay  on  Development  and  his  Lectures  on 
Justification  left  no  doubt  possible  of  his  capability  of  dealing 
with  the  abstrusest  problems  of  divinity  if  he  had  thought  well 
to  occupy  himself  with  them;  that  while  no  metaphysician,^  but 
holding  rather  of  the  poets,  and  gifted  with  that  “  high  reason  ” 
which  transcends  formulas,  and  in  the  clear  vision  of  the  spirit 
discerns,  not  concludes,  he  had  divined  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  conclusions  of  philosophy.  Superficiality?  Ah,  no,  that  is 
not  a  note  of  any  of  his  writings.  Cardinal — then  Archdeacon — 
Maiming,  on  first  reading  the  Development,  remarked  :  ”  Parts 
for  breadth,  depth,  splendour,  fulness  and  beauty  are  almost  be¬ 
yond  compare.  The  whole  book  exhibits  an  intellectual  compass 
and  movement  belonging  to  an  order  of  minds  which  live  in  a 
region  above  the  reach  of  all  except  a  few.”  Surely  this  is  true, 
in  greater  or  less  measure,  of  all  his  books,  and  especially  of  those 
published  by  him  after  he  became  a  Catholic.  They  are  the 
effluence,  the  manifestations  in  human  speech,  of  a  master  spirit. 
He  was  one  of  those  great  souls  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  as  Vit- 
toria  Colonna  said  of  Michael  Angelo  :  ”  Those  who  know  only 
his  works  know  the  least  part  of  him.” 

Such  was  the  view  of  Cardinal  Newman,  w'hich  I  put  forw'ard 
twenty-eight  years  ago  in  this  Review,  and  which  I  still  firmly 
hold.  It  is,  of  course,  true,  as  Wilfrid  Ward  has  laboured  to 
show — and,  indeed,  has  shown — in  these  Lectures  of  his  that  all 

(1)  But  no  one  can  deny  that  he  had  a  philosophy  of  his  own  in  the  wider 
sense  which  Plato  claims  for  the  words  :  Tbv  <piX6(To<pov  ffo<plas  ^ti<rofiev  iiriSvfirir^v 
flvai,  ov  rris  fiiv,  rrjs  5’  ov,  aWa  irdfftjs ;  Bep.  475  B. 
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Newman’s  great  gifts,  divers  as  were  the  intellectual  fields  in 
which  he  employed  them,  were  devoted  to  fighting  the  good  fight  of 
faith,  to  inculcating  principles  which  he  judged  needful  for  the 
times.  This,  I  note,  has  been  well  put  by  a  very  able  non- 
('atholic  critic.  Dr.  Sarolea.  “  Newman’s  whole  life,”  he  writes, 

‘‘  was  one  continubus  act  of  the  will,  straining  towards  an  ideal 
aim.  He  does  not  cease  telling  us  that  the  end  of  life  is  action. 
And  contemplation  and  reason  are  only  of  interest  in  so  far  as 
they  are  directed  towards  action.  A  book  is  a  deed,  a  seed,  an 
active  force  for  good  or  for  evil.  And  if  he  attaches  so  much  im- 
}X)rtance  to  dogma,  it  is  because  he  knows  that  a  proposition  is 
not  an  abstract  truth  but  a  living  principle.”^ 

I  think  then  that  Wilfrid  Ward  has  made  out  his  case  in  these 
six  most  interesting  Lectures.  But  then,  I  was  of  his  opinion  before 
I  read  them.  I  question  whether  they  will  produce  much  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  critics  whom  he  is  combating.  Agnostics  and  semi- 
Agnostics  think  Newman’s  “  subtility  and  acuteness  ”  thrown 
away  in  ‘‘doing  battle  with  forgotten  ghosts.”  They  think  it 
impossible  that  a  man  possessing  really  great  power  of  thought 
should,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  give  himself  to  controversy  in  de¬ 
fence  of  what  they  regard  as  a  creed  outworn.  They  think  Chris¬ 
tianity — so  Newman  has  himself  told  us,  in  the  Development'  — 
to  be  ‘‘  a  religion  of  man,  and  the  accident  of  a  period,  a  syncretism 
of  various  opinions  springing  up  in  time  and  place,  and  forming 
such  a  combination,  one  with  another,  as  their  respective  charac¬ 
ters  admitted;  the  religion  of  the  childhood  of  the  human  mind, 
curious  to  the  philosopher  as  a  phenomenon.”  So  they  think; 
and  they  cannot  enter  into  the  mentality  of  one  who  thinks  far 
otherwise,  or  even  give  him  credit  for  much  pow'er  of  thought. 
The  judgment  of  Newunan,  cited  from  Lord  Morley — let  ns  take 
him  as  a  type — is  intelligible  enough,  and  T  find  no  reason  to  ho{>e 
that  it  will  be  affected  by  Wilfrid  Ward’s  argument. 

V 

And  here  I  am  reminded  of  some  pregnant  remarks  at  the  end 
of  one  of  Newman’s  Oxford  University  Sermons.^  “  Half  the  con¬ 
troversies  in  the  world  would  be  brought  to  a  prompt  termination 
if  they  could  be  brought  to  a  plain  issue.  Parties  engaged  in 
them  would  then  perceive  either  that  in  substance  they  agreed 
together,  or  that  their  difference  was  one  of  first  principles.  We 
need  not  dispute,  we  need  not  prove,  we  need  but  define.  \A’hen 
men  understand  what  each  other  means,  they  see  for  the  most 

(1)  Cardinal  Newman,  p.  76. 

(2)  p.  5.  (3)  p,  200. 
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part  that  controversy  is  either  superfluous  or  hopeless.”  I  add 
that  if  we  begin  to  attempt  definition  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
ultimate  questions,  we  shall  soon  come  to  an  end.  Here  all  our 
knowledge,  probed  a  little — a  very  little  suffices — will  be  found 
to  be  ignorance.  For  example,  How  to  define  life?  What  is  it? 
We  know  it  only  in  its  manifestations.  You  tell  me  it  is  a  force, 
a  principle.  Very  likely  :  but  what  do  you  mean  by  “  a  force,” 
“  a  principle  ”?  Personality,  again  :  who  will  go  about  to  define 
it  if  he  recalls  its  unsearchable  depths — that  ahyssus  hummia 
conscicnticB  of  which  St.  Augustine  speaks — how  express  them  in 
a  formula  ?  ”  What  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man  save  the 

sj)irit  of  a  man  which  is  in  him?”  asks  St.  Paul.  But  St. 
Augustine  reminds  us  that  there  is  that  in  a  man  which  even  the 
spirit  of  a  man  does  not  know  :  “  est  aliquid  hominis  quod  nec  ipse 
scit  spiritus  hominis.”  Once  more.  Man  is  commonly  defined  as 
a  rational  animal — auinial  rationale.  The  definition  explains 
nothing.  As  Kant  points  out  the  most  subtle  investigation  does 
not  reveal,  and  never  will,  how  our  bodily  organs  are  bound  up 
with  our  thought ;  what  that  union  is  between  the  animal  and  the 
rational  which  constitutes  man.  And  how  define  matter  when  its 
essential  reality  is  imperceptible — is  intangible,  inaudible,  indi¬ 
visible?  These  are  but  specimens  of  a  host  of  ultimate  subjects 
where  definition  fails  us.  Emerson  well  says  :  “  Our  first  prob¬ 
lems,  which  w^e  ponder  all  our  lives,  we  leave  where  we  found 
them.”  We  are  all  Agnostics,  more  or  less,  and  those  of  us  in 
the  latter  category  may  well  pause  before  upbraiding  the  rest.  I 
remember,  upon  one  occasion,  quoting  to  Cardinal  Newman  a 
passage  of  Eothe’s  Stille  Stuuden  which  I  had  just  read,  and 
which  had  sunk  into  my  memory  :  ‘‘God  is  a  great  word  :  he 
who  feels  that  and  knows  it,  will  judge  more  mildly  of  those  who 
confess  that  they  dare  not  say  ‘  I  believe  in  God.’  ”  ‘‘  Judge,” 

he  replied,  “  no,  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge  :  ‘  who  maketh  thee  to 
differ  from  another  and  what  hast  thou  that  thou  hast  not  re¬ 
ceived?  ’  But  you  remember  the  saying  in  St.  Augustine’s  Con¬ 
fessions  :  ‘  Alas  for  those  who  name  Thee  not  :  for  they  who 
speak  of  Thee  are  dumb  ’  :  ‘  Vse  tacentibus  de  Te  quoniam  loquaces 
muti  sunt !  ’  ”  A  deep  saying  indeed,  to  which  I  found  no  response. 
”  Deveni  in  altitudinem  maris  et  silui.” 


W.  S.  Lilly. 


HOLLAND’S  INEVITABLE  DECISION. 


The  inevitable  hour  cannot  be  far  off  when  Holland  will  have 
to  make  a  momentous  decision  as  to  her  attitude  in  the  war,  and 
the  systematic  efforts  of  German  propagandists  to  persuade  the 
Dutch  people  that  they  are  being  forced  into  abandoning  their 
favourite  and  long-sustained  inaction  by  British  and  American 
pressure  will  collapse  as  soon  as  Germany’s  own  designs  are 
revealed  in  all  their  naked  deformity.  Something  of  their  true 
nature  has  been  disclosed  by  the  late  Limburg  railway  incident, 
during  which  Holland  was  compelled  to  recognise  that  she  could 
only  oppose  Germany  at  the  risk  of  immediate  invasion.  She 
gave  way  then,  but  she  must  not  give  way  always,  in  either  her 
own  interests  or  those  of  the  world  at  large,  which  are  superior  to 
those  of  any  detached  part  of  it.  Not  the  insistence,  then,  or  the 
intrigue  of  others,  but  her  own  needs,  her  own  salvation  in  the 
threatened  wreck  of  human  society,  will  compel  her  to  take  a 
side  in  the  struggle,  and  to  shoulder  her  share  of  a  burde'n  that 
has  fallen  on  the  life  and  destiny  of  all  the  nations.  She  may 
decide  for  Germany  because  she  has  persuaded  herself  that  wrong 
supported  by  force  will  triumph ;  but  if  she  thinks  only  of  Eight 
and  reputation,  then  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  her  final  throw 
will  be  made  in  conjunction  wdth  the  Allies.  The  Netherlanders 
would  belie  all  their  traditions  and  history  if  they  failed  to  show 
themselves  equal  to  the  call  of  duty  for  the  rights  of  humanity, 
nor  can  it  be  believed  that  their  ideals  are  unw'orthy  of  their 
past.  Their  decision,  whenever  it  has  to  be  made  irrevocably,  will 
not  fall,  we  feel  sure,  below  the  heroic  example  of  their  Belgian 
brothers. 

We  shall  not  understand,  however,  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Dutch  unless  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  fortunes  of  the  present 
war,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  have  confirmed  the  wisdom  of 
their  ruling  powers  in  deciding  from  the  beginning  to  keep  out 
of  it.  More  than  three  and  a  half  years  of  bloodshed  have  fallen 
on  Europe,  and  Holland  has  escaped  the  drain  on  her  manhood. 
If  she  had  joined  in  the  fray  heedlessly  and  prematurely  she 
might  have  shared  the  fate  of  Belgium  and  Eoumania.  As  the 
war  has  been  waged  she  could  not  have  hoped  to  redress  the 
balance  so  completely  as  to  make  the  issue  certain  and  decisive. 
Until  quite  recently  the  general,  it  might  be  said  the  only,  senti¬ 
ment  in  Holland  was  one  of  thankfulness  at  having  kept  so  long 
out  of  the  struggle.  The  manhood  of  Holland  remains  intact, 
and  in  this  murderous  warfare  the  intact  manhood  of  a  small 
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nation  may  hereafter  be  equal  to  the  diminislied  and  exhausted 
manhood  of  any  of  the  large.  If  the  war  is  to  be  decided  by 
man-power,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  after-war  problems  will 
be  decided  by  the  unexhausted  virility  of  the  manhood  that  shall 
survive.  An  exhausted  Prussia  may  relapse  to  the  state  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  ;  a  fresh  Holland  might  regain  the  prominent  position 
it  enjoyed  in  Europe  under  the  immediate  successors  of  William 
the  Silent.  We  must  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that,  relatively* 
speaking,  Holland  has  more  weight  to  throw  into  the  scale  now 
tlian  she  had  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  war.  She  may  even 
be  thinking  that  delay  in  coming  to  a  final  and  irrevocable  decision 
must  tend  to  increase  its  momentum  and  value  when  finally  it 
has  to  be  made.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  peril,  in  waiting 
too  long.  Intervention  may  cease  to  have  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  chief  participants  in  this  world-struggle  when  the  critical 
moment  has  been  surmounted. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  making  the 
Dutch  people  reflect  on  the  real  and  not  the  side  issues  if  w'e 
put  in  contrast  the  treatment  their  country  has  received 
at  the  hands  of  England  and  of  Germany.  It  is  probable  that 
they  do  not  realise  the  consideration  and  tenderness  with  which 
the  British  Government  has  treated  Holland  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war ;  but  the  Hague  Foreign  Department  cannot  be  in  any 
ambiguity  on  the  subject,  and  wdll  not  deny  it.  The  first  instance 
of  this  was  given  in  the  days  immediately  following  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  On  6th  August,  1914,  Sir  Edward  Grey  gave  an 
assurance  to  the  Belgian  Government  that  “  the  British  Fleet 
will  secure  the  free  passage  of  the  Scheldt  for  the  revictualling 
of  Antwerp  ”  ;  but  the  Dutch  Government  protested.  British 
ships  kept  away  from  the  Scheldt,  and  such  limited  victualling 
of  the  Belgian  fortress  as  was  possible  was  accomplished  by  land. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Foreign  Office’s  want  of  skill  and 
firmness  in  handling  the  Scheldt  question  from  the  year  1910, 
when  it  w  as  brought  into  prominence  by  the  fortification  of  Flush¬ 
ing,  the  Dutch  at  least  have  no  ground  of  complaint  thereupon. 
This  matter  did  not  stop  with  the  brief  stay  of  Belgian  authority 
at  Antwerp.  In  the  spring  of  1915  some  Belgian  writers  put 
forward  on  their  owm  account  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  Dutch 
Flanders,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt ;  and  the 
German  propagandists  did  not  neglect  so  good  a  chance  of  making 
an  impression  at  the  Hague  by  representing  that  the  Allies,  and 
especially  England,  proposed  to  compensate  Belgium  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Holland.  A  formal  denial  to  this  story  was  given  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  June,  1915,  and  when  something  of  the 
same  kind  was  repeated  last  year  it  was  contradicted  with  especial 
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enipliasis  by  the  Foreign  Secretary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
policy  of  the  British  Government  in  regard  to  the  Scheldt  since 
Lord  Palmerston’s  day  has  been  as  weak  as  water ;  and  that  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  be  displeasing  to  the  Dutch  authorities,  who  claim 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Scheldt,  and  who  have  never  abandoned 
in  theory  their  old  claim  “  to  shut  the  river.”  They  could  only 
lose  our  sympathy  and  annul  our  official  support  by  embarking 
bn  a  hostile  adventure  against  this  country. 

But  the  Scheldt  question  has  entered  on  a  new  phase  within 
the  last  few  weeks.  The  river  “  shut  ”  to  us  has  been  opened  to 
the  Germans.  The  German  steamer  Magdalene  Fischer — so  we 
are  assured — has  made  two  journeys  backwards  and  forwards  be¬ 
tween  Antwerp  and  Zeebrugge,  and  she  made  them  in  the  teeth 
of  a  fresh  order  closing  the  moufh  of  the  Scheldt  to  navigation 
even  as  far  as  Terneuzen.  This  order  was  dated  April  26th,  and 
the  ship  passed  on  May  3r^.  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  affair. 
We  have  been  assured  repeatedly  that  the  channel  between  Ter¬ 
neuzen  and  Lillo  is  mined  and  impassable ;  yet  the  Magdalene 
Fischer  passed  with  confidence  and  impunity  not  only  as  far  as 
Terneuzen,  but  even  up  to  Antwerp.  It  is  certainly  a  case  for 
investigation. 

The  second  instance  of  British  complaisance  to  Holland  from  the 
very  outbreak  of  the  war  related  to  her  commerce  and  transport 
from  overseas.  We  left  them  untouched.  •  Short  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  article  in  cannon,  rifles,  and  shells  she  was  left  free  to 
import  everything,  including  also  all  the  essential  ingredients  for 
their  manufacture  into  munitions  of  war.  She  was  left  free  to 
import  foodstuffs  not  only  for  her  home  needs,  which  she  could 
supply  as  long  as  her  resources  were  not  diverted,  but  also  to 
export  them  in  turn,  and  thus  feed  the  enemy.  The  inevitable 
reaction  came  in  due  course.  Cotton,  fats,  glycerine  became  first 
objects  of  suspicion,  and  then  the  Trade  Trust  was  formed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  single  channel  for  the  supply  of  Holland,  it  being  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  much  of  that  supply,  if  not  so  much 
as  before,  still  went  to  feed  and  invigorate  Germany.  ”  Business 
as  usual,”  the  first  silly  Shibboleth  of  the  party  that  ran  the  war 
here,  being  equally  the  ideal  of  the  Dutch,  it  followed  that  the 
Dutch  trader  and  exporter  made  much  money  for  a  time,  although 
part  of  it,  at  least,  was  in  German  paper.  The  trade  is  diminishing 
and  the  profit  has  now  nearly  gone  ;  in  the  place  of  German  paper 
now  stand  German  threats  based  on  the  conviction  that  Holland 
has  served  her  turn  and  that  the  sponge  is  squeezed  dry,  or 
nearly  so. 

None  the  less  we  must  remember  that  one  of  the  most  powerful 
sentiments  at  this  moment  in  Holland  is  the  sense  of  disappoint- 
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ment  at  the  somewhat  abrupt  ending  after  three  years  of  an 
exceptionally  profitable  time  for  the  importer  and  the  producer  in 
all  branches  of  farming.  It  is  extraordinary  that  such  an  opinion 
should  be  held,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  this  country  has 
been  blamed  for  this  cessation  in  the  piling  up  of  a  reserve  of 
florins  at  something  like  ten  to  the  sovereign.  We  should  have 
been  still  more  censured  if  America  had  not  come  in  to  share 
the  blame,  and  even  by  her  more  thorough  methods  to  receive 
a  greater  part  of  it.  Fortunately,  Germany  never  thinks  beyond 
her  own  brutal  egotism,  and  has  never  utilised  the  exasperation 
of  a  neutral  against  us,  or,  more  justly,  against  the  pricks  of 
fate,  so  as  to  turn  it  into  an  ally.  Not  a  single  neutral,  after 
their  humble  satellites  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  joined  in ,  has  declared 
for  the  Central  Powers!  It  is  really  inconceivable  that  Holland, 
under  any  circumstances  and  for  any  consideration  whatever, 
slionld  attach  herself  to  the  four  prime  robbers.  Neutrals  have 
felt  the  restraint  of  the  blockade,  they  have  even  thought  of 
resenting  it,  and  then  suddenly  realising  what  Germany  is,  and 
what  her  triumph  would  signify,  they  have  turned  away  and  held 
their  peace.  Will  they  ah  ^ys  only  hold  their  peace?  Have  they 
not  a  common  interest  in  associating  themselves  wdth  the  move¬ 
ment  that  aims  at  freeing  Europe  from  the  nightmare  of  Prus¬ 
sian  militarism  for  ever? 

fn  such  a  grim  and  gory  struggle  as  the  present  amiability  is 
out  of  place.  We  have  our  Allies,  and  our  duty  to  them  as  well 
as  to  ourselves  wall  not  admit  of  our  making  concessions  out  of 
thoughtless  good  feeling  to  neutrals  that  might  injure  our  friends 
and  the  common  cause.  Our  excessive  desire  to  spare  the  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  of  the  Dutch  had  become  an  injustice  to  those  fighting 
with  us,  and  we  had  to  listen  to  their  remonstrances.  There  was 
bound  to  be  a  turning  point.  It  came  with  the  sand  and  gravel 
(jiiestion.  By  an  accident  the  discovery  was  made  on  the  Western 
Front  that  the  German  concrete  works  were  repaired,  in  part,  by 
means  of  the  sand  and  gravel  imported  from  or  through  Holland, 
This  traffic  had  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  The  Dutch  de¬ 
clared  that  the  sand  and  gravel  transported  on  Dutch  canals  went 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  roads  of  Belgium— a  civil  and  non¬ 
military  requirement — but  we  knew,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
were  used  either  on  the  militarv  roads  through  Flanders  or  in 
helping  to  construct  forts  and  other  military  works. 

Considering  the  treatment  and  torture  of  Belgium,  of  which 
the  Dutch  have  full  knowledge,  it  was  rather  surprising  that  the 
Hague  people  should  have  affected  to  believe  that  the  Germans 
were  looking  after  the  roads  for  the  benefit  of  the  Belgian 
people  !  Even  now  they  cling  to  this  innocent  interpretation. 
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No  satisfaction  being  forthcoming  to  our  protests,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  show  the  Dutch  that  there  w^as  an  end  to  our  yielding. 
We  placed  an  embargo  on  their  commercial  telegrams.  This 
measure  was  not  liked,  but  after  a  considerable  display  of  irritation 
the  threat  of  reprisals  was  abandoned,  reflection  no  doubt  having 
shown  that  we  might  do  even  worse.  Eventually  we  have  sus¬ 
pended  this  embargo  pending  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
whole  dispute,  and  that  remains  the  position  in  regard  to  this 
particular  matter.  But  in  the  meantime  more  pressing  con¬ 
troversies  have  arisen.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these 
is  dormant  rather  than  settled.  Eeference  is  made  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  contention  of  the  Dutch  Government  that  mail  steamers 
and  merchantmen  provided  with  anti-U-boat  armament  are  to 
be  treated  as  warships.  This  decision  reduces  their  stay  in  Dutch 
ports  to  such  a  minimum  that  it  would  be  useless  to  send  them 
at  all,  and  consequently  intercourse  between  the  tw’o  countries 
has  fallen  to  the  lowest  dimensions  and  is  kept  up  in  the  main  by 
Dutch  vessels.  Notwithstanding  the  protests  and  arguments  of 
our  Foreign  Office,  and  the  notorious  fact  that  no  other  neutral 
has  taken  up  this  attitude,  the  Dutch  Government  has  remained 
adamant  in  its  contention,  and  the  result  is  a  deadlock. 

Much  more  would  have  been  heard  of  this  matter  but  that  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  has  brought  up  a  more  pressing  issue. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  utilisation  of  Dutch  ships  lying  idle  in 
the  ports  of  the  Allies  for  fear  of  the  submarine  warfare.  They 
were  useless  to  their  owners ;  were  they  to  remain  useless  for  the 
carrying  service  of  those  who  provided  for  their  immediate  safety  ? 
The  law  of  nations  had  foreseen  the  contingency  and  provided  for 
it.  This  stroke  revealed,  indeed,  a  firmer  hand  than  is  generally 
to  be  found  in  Downing  Street,  and  the  Mynheers  were  a  little 
stupefied  by  such  vigour.  They  stuttered  about  the  jus  Angaries, 
which  they  did  not  understand,  betrayed  an  uncommon  irritation, 
and  even  threatened  to  resort  to  the  extreme  course  of  breaking 
off  relations  with  the  United  States,  thus  showing  that  they  knew 
whence  the  shaft  sped.  But  a  little  reflection  brought  them  to  a 
reasonable  mood.  The  jus  Angarice  was  discovered  to  be  a  statute 
of  Roman  Law  endorsed  by  Grotius,  whom  the  Dutch  revere, 
the  terms  of  compensation  w^ere  ample  and  generous,  and  already 
the  spark  of  irritation  that  pro-Germans  would  have  fanned  to  a 
flame  is  stifled.  Thus  one  difference  in  the  relations  of  the  Allies 
with  Holland  has  been  settled  more  or  less  completely  after 
another,  and  at  the  worst  they  have  caused  only  disagreeabilities 
and  not  a  serious  and  fatal  quarrel.  Tbe  Dutch  have  not  obtained 
all  they  wished,  but  like  practical  men  they  have  adapted  them¬ 
selves  to  circumstances. 
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But  the  attitude  of  Holland  in  the  remaining  critical  phases  of 
this  war  will  be  shaped  by  home  considerations  more  than  by  regard 
for  the  belligerents.  ’  Like  all  the  neutrals,  Holland  is  suffering 
from  the  prolongation  of  the  w'ar,  but  she  must  remember  that 
she  had,  unlike  others,  in  the  first  period  her  good  season  from  it. 
In  the  first  phase  no  State  made  more  profit  out  of  the  war  than 
Holland.  Profit-making  has  now  gone,  and  that  to  a  commercial 
nation  is  unpleasant ;  but  the  new  phase  is  worse.  Food  is  short 
because,  to  make  a  rapid  profit,  stocks  were  depleted,  and  the 
Dutch  are  rationed  almost  as  strictly  as  the  Germans.  It  may  be 
that  they  do  not  take  so  kindly  to  “  substitutes  ”  ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  they  must  regret  those  six  thousand  tons  of  good  cheese 
from  Edam  that  Mr.  Postuma,  their  Minister  of  Agriculture,  in¬ 
sisted  on  exporting  to  Germany  a  few  months  back. 

Mr.  Postuma  is  a  supporter  of  Germany  at  the  same  time  that  he 
is  Queen  Wilhelmina’s  Minister.  We  do  not  know  how'  far  the 
roles  accord,  but  at  least  lie  is  more  strenuous  in  the  former  char¬ 
acter.  He  went  so  far  as  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments  for  the  non-receipt  of  the  stipulated  food  supply  for  our 
interned  prisoners,  a  baseless  and  monstrous  charge,  which  the 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Loudon,  had  to  explain  in  the  Dutch  Cham¬ 
ber  was  baseless  and  opposed  to  the  truth,  adding  that  “the 
responsibility  for  the  non-receipt  of  the  grain  falls  upon  the  Dutch 
Government  alone.’’ 

Yet  Mr.  Postuma,  w^ho  did  his  best  some  time  ago  to  trip  up 
the  Finance  Minister,  Mr.  Treub,  because  he  is  a  friend  of  the 
Entente,  and  to  bring  about  his  exclusion  from  the  Ministry,  is 
allow’ed  to  retain  his  post  and  to  act  as  the  henchman  of  the 
Prince  Consort  Hendrik.  The  populace  of  Amsterdam  are  already 
greeting  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  with  shouts  for  bread  and 
food.  The  time  is  surely  near  at  hand  wdien  they  will  ask  for  the 
removal  of  the  Minister  who  has  allowed  the  foodstuffs  of  the 
country  to  be  recklessly  sent  to  Germany,  so  that  exporters  and 
capitalists  may  pile  up  many  rix-dollars.  And  now^  that  Germany 
has  made  sure  of  all  she  could  hope  to  gain  from  them,  the  fate 
of  her  tools  has  become  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  figure  the  proceedings  of 
Germany  and  the  feeble  remonstrances  they  have  evoked  from 
Mr.  Loudon’s  Department.  Whatever  the  Dutch  papers  may  say 
as  their  sympathies  and  interests  impel  them,  the  British  have 
never  inflicted  wilful  damage  on  Holland.  The  Germans,  who 
have  posed  as  the  good  friends  of  that  country  from  July,  1914,  and 
who  have  given  her  so  many  pledges,  among  others  that  they 
“  will  never  annex  Belgium,’’  have  shown  their  friendship  by 
sinking  their  best  liners,  and  as  many  of  their  fishing-smacks  as 
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they  could  sight,  all  on  the  principle  of  “  spurlos  versenkt.”  Big  fry 
and  little  fry  have  been  alike  the  victims  of  those  who  sink  without 
trace.  I  cannot  find  that  for  those  offences  Mr.  Loudon  was  ever 
brave  enough  to  dictate  those  caustic  and  meticulous  dispatches  that 
he  has  sent  to  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  Dutch  canals 
by  (xerman  barges  and  the  reception  to  be  accorded  to  self-protect¬ 
ing  mail  steamers  ;  and  yet  ISfr.  Loudon  is  not  Mr.  Postuma,  and  is 
even  supposed  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Entente  !  Are  these  wise  men 
(»nly  the  puppets  in  a  show  controlled  by  a  Court  Camarilla? 

What  is  the  German  record  of  outrages  at  the  expense  of 
Holland?  It  began  in  the  sinking  of  her  ocean  liners,  and  scarcely 
a  week  passes  without  tragic  incidents  on  a  small  scale  off  the 
Dogger  Bank  of  which  the  world  hears  little.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
dilate  on  the  continuous  violation  of  Dutch  sovereignty  and  terri¬ 
tory  by  aeroplane  and  Zepi>elin.  These  are  almost  daily  incidents  in 
Zeeland  and  the  Frisian  Isles.  Very  much  the  same  thing  hap¬ 
pens  at  the  so-called  German  railway  concession  at  Venloo,  where 
smuggling  of  contraband  to  feed  Germany  has  been  rampant 
during  the  war.  This  concession  is  so  well  hidden  that,  when 
an  Intelligence  Officer  of  one  of  the  Allied  Powders  was  sent  there 
^before  the  war  to  report,  he  came  away  and  denied  its  existence. 
But  the  record  might  be  indefinitely  extended.  Suffice  it  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  sovereignty  of  Holland  was  first  violated  in  the  most 
flagrant  fashion  by  the  shooting  of  a  Belgian  workman  on  Dutch 
soil  near  Maestricht  in  1915,  and  quite  lately  by  the  kidnapping 
of  Carl  Minster  near  Kerkrade.  All  that  the  Dutch  Government 
has  done  by  way  of  protest  is  to  be  found  in  a  few  dispatches  that 
read  like  milk  and  water,  and  that  are  now  pigeon-holed.  The 
diplomatic  records  of  the  Hague  show  that  there  is  one  measure 
for  Germany  and  a  very  different  one  for  England.  The  vim 
and  the  verve  are  displayed  at  our  expense  ;  for  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
the  tone  is  marked  by  a  humble  spirit  of  delicacy  and  deprecation. 
Yet  we  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Dutch  people  sympathise  with  the  Allies.  What  is  the 
real  explanation?  Can  it  be  the  presence  of  a  German  Consort, 
and  the  fact  that  a  certain  very  limited  coterie  in  the  Higher  Com¬ 
mand  of  the  Army,  and  of  the  chief  Departments,  has  become  in¬ 
fected  with  Prussian  Kultur?  The  De  Witts  were  swept  away 
by  a  w'ave  of  popular  opinion,  and  in  comparison  with  them  these 
gold-epauletted  gentry  are  very  small  folk  indeed. 

The  gravest  mistake  they  have  made  was  in  thinking  that  they 
could  rely  on  Germany’s  fulfilling  her  promises  in  return  for  their 
subservience.  As  long  as  Germany  felt  that  she  was  getting  the 
best  of  the  bargain  she  returned  to  Holland  the  quantum  of  coal 
necessary  for  her  existence.  At  the  same  time  she  never  departed 
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from  her  attitude  of  condescending  patronage  in  regard  to  military 
and  political  relations,  and  whenever  she  wished  to  apply  the 
spur  to  Dutch  dilatoriness  she  withheld  or  delayed  the  supply  of 
coal.  Now  much  of  that  coal  was  extracted  from  Belgian  pits, 
which  put  Holland  in  the  invidious  position  of  being  a  receiver 
of  stolen  goods,  and  latterly  the  Dutch  Government,  becoming 
sensitive  on  the  point,  has  made  some  stipulations  that  her  coal 
is  to  come  from  Westphalia  and  not  from  Hainaut.  Still  more 
recently  Germany  has  been  requiring  from  the  Dutch  free  tonnage 
for  the  Rhine  traffic.  Whenever  the  Dutch  do  not  perform  exactly 
what  they  are  told  to  do,  Germany  threatens  to  seize  and  hold 
all  their  boats  on  the  Rhine ;  but  her  chief  grievance  for  the 
moment  is  that  Holland  is  not  sending  a  sufficient  number  of 
boats  for  her  to  seize  w'henever  she  feels  so  disposed.  For  the 
moment  Holland  has  been  arresting  the  out-going  Rhine  tonnage, 
leaving  less  for  the  Germans  to  seize,  and  this  explains  German 
resentment,  protests  and  threats  of  worse  to  follow.  The  Colofftir 
Gazette  warns  “  Holland  not  to  continue  her  policy  of  restrict¬ 
ing  her  shipping  on  the  Rhine,  as  Germany  still  has  various 
measures  at  her  disposal  which  she  could  employ  without  touching 
the  Rhine  shipping.”  Among  them,  we  must  conclude,  is  the 
compulsory  opening  of  the  Gladbach-Roermond  railway  after  it 
had  been  closed  for  three  and  a  half  years. 

German  policy  is  based  on  threats,  and  all  Holland  has  got  for 
her  long  subservience  since  the  war  began  is  the  brutal  treatment 
of  the  Potsdam  drill-sergeant.  She  has  had  to  turn  “  eyes  right  ” 
at  the  word  of  command,  but  she  does  not  like  it.  It  may  be 
subject  of  legitimate  wonder  what  assurance  any  thinking  Dutch¬ 
man  can  find  in  such  treatment  for  the  future  independence  and 
security  of  his  country.  I  find  some  pertinent  observations  on  the 
subject  from  Professor  van  Hamel,  a  member  of  the  States-Gene- 
ral,  who  asks  his  countrymen  to  conside*  the  real  facts  of  the  day. 
He  shows  them  that  the  only  vital  matter  for  his  countrymen  is 
“  Who  is  going  to  win  the  w-ar?”  and  he  adds  regretfully  that 
“  It  will  soon  be  all  up  with  our  country  and  our  freedom  if  the 
Entente,  and  particularly  Great  Britain,  continues  to  lose.”  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  one  of  the  least  suspected  causes  of  the 
nutch  keeping  out  of  the  war  may  not  have  been  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  certain  triumph  of  the  Allies  without  their  co-ofiera- 
tion.  It  woidd  not  be  very  surprising  then  if  our  reverses  induced 
them  to  take  a  more  decided  course  in  favour  of  ”  tlie  right 
cause,”  only  they  would  require  more  delicate  handling  than  our 
diplomacy  has  shown  elsewhere.  In  this  world-struggle  Holland 
cannot  escape  sooner  or  later  from  shouldering  her  pack.  It 
should  be  our  business  to  make  it  sooner  than  later. 
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What  promises  has  Germany  given  Holland  and  what  is  their 
value?  In  the  very  first  place,  when  Belgium  was  “regarded 
as  a  road  and  not  as  a  country,”  Germany  assured  the  Dutch 
Government  that  under  no  circumstances  would  she  annex  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  that  she  would  leave  it  as  before  after  the  needs  of  the 
war  had  been  met.  That  was  the  promise  of  all  promises  that 
kept  the  Dutch  quiet  and  enabled  them  to  face  the  contingencies 
of  the  war  with  a  certain  amount  of  complacency.  They  per¬ 
suaded  themselves  that,  however  it  ended,  they  would  be  left 
secure  and  undisturbed  on  their  long  southern  frontier,  and  that 
their  old  kindred  neighbour  would  remain  unchanged.  The 
ravages  of  war  would  pass  by,  leaving  the  Netherlands,  North  and 
South,  w^here  they  had  stood  of  old.  That  was  the  dream,  and 
events  are  making  it  appear  no  more  than  a  dream.  It  does  not 
seem  to  bear  any  relation  to  the  facts  of  the  day.  Have  we  not 
had  in  the  interval  the  |X)litical  testament  of  von  Bissing,  the  first 
agent  of  Frightfulness  in  Belgium,  and  the  almost  daily  asseve¬ 
ration  of  all  the  German  leaders  as  to  the  need  of  retaining  Antwerp 
and  the  Flanders  Coast?  The  Kaiser  has  even  allowed  himself 
to  be  styled  Grand  Duke  of  Flanders,  yet  in  the  whole  long  range 
of  history  Flanders  was  never  a  German  fief.  Its  Count,  in  the 
very  old  days,  ranked  first  among  the  twelve  peers  of  France.  Do 
the  Dutch  find  any  ground  for  confidence  in  these  proceedings 
and  posturings?  How  will  they  stand  when  a  Germanised  Ant¬ 
werp  is  their  close  neighbour,  and  what  then  will  be  the  value  of 
their  claim  over  the  lower  Scheldt?  Even  now  it  has  been  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  passage  of  German  ships,  and  the  peremptory 
request  for  the  running  of  German  trains  over  Dutch  lines. 
Have  they,  indeed,  any  other  ground  for  belief  in  a  return  to  the 
status  quo  ante  helium  than  the  success  of  the  Allies? 

These  considerations  must  be  exercising  the  mind  of  every 
patriotic  Dutchman.  He  is  not  blintled  by  the  energetic  propa¬ 
ganda  in  books,  pamphlets,  papers,  and  lectures  that  the  Germans 
have  been  carrying  on  in  his  midst  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  but  he  would  like  to  hear  something  from  the  other  side.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  organise  propaganda  work  in  the  ITiited  States, 
where  opinion  about  the  war  is  solid,  it  is  far  more  necessary  to  do 
so  in  Holland  and  the  other  leading  neutral  countries  of  Europe. 
The  fate  of  all  of  them  is  involved  in  the  issue  whether  Germany 
is  to  triumph  or  not.  At  present  they  are  supine  because  they 
have  no  available  organisation  for  cohesion  and  concerted  action, 
but  if  they  were  only  to  combine  and  to  throw  themselves  boldly 
into  the  struggle,  they  could  give  it  a  glorious  finish  and  save  them¬ 
selves  and  their  best  interests.  To  assist  in  promoting  such  a 
programme,  and  in  giving  it  a  practical  form  from  our  local  know- 
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ledge,  would  be  a  useful  task  for  some  of  us  elderly  students  of 
international  relations  and  policies  from  olden  days.  What,  it 
may  be  asked  of  any  Dutchman  or  Switzer,  Swede  or  Dane,  will 
be  the  value  of  their  independence  and  neutrality  if  France  suc¬ 
cumbs,  Italy  dissolves  again  into  fragments,  and  England  retires 
battered  and  sore  to  her  own  island  shores?  But  to  none  of  the 
neutrals  does  this  question  come  home  with  greater  force  than 
to  the  Dutch. 

As  long  as  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Entente  Powers  seemed 
assured  in  a  more  or  less  complete  degree  hy  the  deliverance  of 
Belgium  and  the  strengthening  of  France,  the  attitude  of  a  spec¬ 
tator  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  Holland’s  position — or,  at 
least,  a  Dutchman’s  view  of  it.  The  maintenance  of  a  strict 
neutrality,  more  accommodating  to  Germany  through  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  consequences,  was  the  Dutch  ideal,  and  even  now  the 
complacency  that  inspired  it  has  only  been  slightly  disturbed,  for 
Dutch  apprehension  centres  not  on  the  war  itself  but  on  the 
after-war  position.  If  this  great  struggle  were  to  end  in  an  equi¬ 
librium  between  the  exhausted  giants  among  the  nations  who 
have  carried  it  on,  then  the  Dutch  would  feel  the  fullest  content 
in  a  sense  of  renewed  and  extended  security.  If  it  were  to  end  in 
the  triumph  of  our  side  and  cause  the  Dutch  would  still  feel 
relieved  also  because  they  have  no  fear  of  our  aggressiveness.  But 
the  whole  outlook  becomes  changed  when  they  see  themselves 
and  Europe  confronted  with  the  possibility  of  a  German  triumph. 
That  anxiety  must  be  pressing  now  on  their  daily  lives ;  that 
dread  must  haunt  their  dreams. 

Will  they  take  these  warnings  to  heart,  and  decide  to  act  before 
the  fatal  hour  has  passed?  The  margin  of  strength  between  the 
two  sets  of  belligerents  cannot  be  very  great  after  the  losses  and 
sacrifices  of  nearly  four  years  of  war.  A  comparatively  small 
addition  of  fresh  reserve  strength  to  one  side  or  the  other,  if 
brought  to  bear  on  the  crucial  scene  promptly  and  skilfully,  would 
give  a  decisive  momentum.  The  balance  of  superiority  and  suc¬ 
cess  wavers  at  this  moment  in  the  scales.  Will  Holland  seize  the 
favourable  moment  to  recover  her  old  position  in  the  councils  of 
Europe  and  to  place  civilisation  and  freedom  under  a  permanent 
debt  that  could  never  be  obliterated?  No  nation  has  ever  before 
had  such  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  its  record  a  fine  achievement 
that  would  earn  for  it  undying  fame.  The  cause  of  humanity, 
the  future  of  Europe,  hang  on  the  issue.  Will  the  Dutch  people 
take  their  courage  in  their  hands,  and  strike  in  for  all  that  men 
deem  worth  having  before  it  is  too  late?  Y. 
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The  suggestions  which  appeared  in  several  important  Ijondoii 
j)apers  early  in  May  that  what  an  Irish  cynic  called  the  New 
Emergency  Home  Rule  Bill  was  to  be  based  on  Federal  prin¬ 
ciples  that  could  be  applied  equally  to  the  distinctive  parts  of  the 
two  islands  at  once  drew  forth  a  protest  from  the  two  antagonistic 
Nationalist  journals  in  Dublin.  A  Federal  solution  of  the  Irish 
Question,  they  both  agreed,  would  be  a  fraud,  and  another  be¬ 
trayal  of  Irish  hopes  and  aspirations.  This  attitude,  were  it 
that  of  Sinn  Fein,  wnuld  be  intelligible,  because,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out  in  these  pages,  Sinn  Fein  seems  constantly  to  over¬ 
look  the  facts  of  Irish  history  during  the  last  eighty  years  or  so, 
and  bases  all  its  arguments  on  a  distorted  version  of  the  modern 
history  of  Hungary.  The  official  organ  of  the  National  Party, 
however,  should  not  forget,  at  a  time  like  this,  that  a  Federal 
settlement  has  been  contemplated,- and  has  been  discussed  with 
favour,  and  occasionally  with  warm  approval,  by  every  Irish  Con¬ 
stitutional  leader  from  O’Connell  to  Mr.  Dillon — and,  incidentally, 
by  itself. 

The  history  of  the  Federal  idea  in  Ireland  does  not,  as  a  recent 
journalistic  visitor  to  Ireland  appears  to  have  discovered,  begin 
with  Isaac  Butt  and  wffiat  Mr.  Gladstone  called  the  Nominal 
Home  Rulers.  It  may  surprise  some  Irish  i>eople  of  the  present 
generation,  young  and  old,  to  learn  that  Thomas  Davis  gave  bis 
supfX)rt  to  a  Federal  plan.  Davis,  who  nursed  no  mental  reserva¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  an  Irish  National  policy,  and  who  was  the  soul 
of  honour  and  of  rectitude  in  his  public  as  well  as  in  his  private 
life,  was  able,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  propound  a  Federal 
sc'heme  and  to  write  his  song  “  A  Nation  Once  Again”  which,  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  wns  the  ”  Marseillaise  ”  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
army.  The  conjunction  of  the  two  ideas,  the  verses  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Federal  conception  on  the  other,  may  seem  strange 
to  some  contemporary  speakers  and  writers  in  the  two  Nationalist 
camps,  but  it  wdll  be  useful,  just  at  this  moment,  when  both 
invoke  the  name  of  Thomas  Davis  as  authority  for  the  views  they 
may  for  the  time  hold,  to  put  them  in  juxtaposition.  Twn  of  the 
verses  of  “  A  Nation  Once  Again  ”  are  as  follows  :  — 

When  boyhood’s  fire  was  in  my  blood 
I  read  of  ancient  freemen. 

For  Greece  and  Rome  who  bravely  stood, 

Three  Hundred  Men  and  Three  Men. 
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And  then  I  pra^'ed  I  yet  might  see 
Our  fetters  rent  in  twain, 

And  Ireland,  long  a  province,  be 
A  Nation  Once  Again. 


So,  as  I  grew  from  boy  to  man 
I  bent  me  to  that  bidding— 

My  spirit  of  each  selfish  plan 
And  cruel  passion  ridding ; 

For  thus  I  hoped  some  day  to  aid — 

Oh  I  can  such  hope  be  vain? 

When  my  dear  country  shall  be  made 
A  Nation  Once  Again? 

Davis’s  Federal  proposals  were  submitted  anonymously  (in  1845) 
in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  at  the  time  a 
member  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Ministry. 

“  I  do  not  ”  (he  wrote)  “  seek  a  raw  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
T'nion.  I  want  you  to  retain  the  Imperial  Parliament  with  its 
imperial  powers.  I  ask  you  only  to  disencumber  it  of  those  cares 
which  exhaust  its  patience  and  embarrass  its  attention.  I  ask 
you  to  give  to  Ireland  a  Senate  of  some  sort,  selected  by  the 
people  in  part  or  in  whole ;  levying  their  customs  and  excise,  and 
other  taxes ;  making  their  roads,  harbours,  railways,  canals,  and 
bridges;  encouraging  their  manufactures,  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  fisheries  ;  settling  their  poor  laws,  their  tithes,  tenures,  grand 
juries,  and  franchises;  giving  a  vent  to  ambition,  an  opportunity 
for  knowledge,  restoring  the  absentees,  securing  work,  and  dimin¬ 
ishing  ixjverty,  crime,  ignorance,  and  discontent.  This,  were  I 
an  Englishman,  I  should  ask  for  England,  besides  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  So  I  would  for  Wales,  were  I  a  Welshman,  and 
for  Scotland  were  I  a  Scotchman ;  this  I  ask  for  Ireland. 

“  It  is  not  impossible  to  combine  an  Irish  Legislature  for  local 
purposes  with  the  integrity  and  foreign  importance  of  the  Empire. 
A  local  Parliament  granted  soon,  and  in  a  kindly  and  candid 
spirit,  would  be  fairly  worked,  and  would  conciliate  that  large  and 
varied  body  which,  from  wisdom,  or  want,  or  patriotism,  or  am¬ 
bition,  are  intolerant  of  having  their  local  laws  made,  and  their 
local  offices  filled,  by  Englishmen.  Allow  them  to  try  their  hands 
and  heads  at  self-government :  it  will  consume  their  passions, 
and  unless  they  are  blockheads  will  diminish  their  sufferings. 
.\id  them  by  advice.  You  are  an  Irishman.  ...  Do  not  lose  your 
last  opportunity.  Believe  me,  my  lord,  if  you  and  half  a  dozen 
men  of  business — Imperialists,  Federalists,  and  Repealers — w’ere 
to  sit  down  in  earnest  to  devise  a  plan  for  satisfying  the  wants  and 
calls  of  Ireland  for  local  government,  while  you  guaranteed  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire,  you  would  accomplish  your  object  with- 
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out  much  difificulty,  and  disappoint  the  foreign  foes  of  that 
Empire  who  justly  regard  Ireland  as  an  ally.” 

Davis  put  forward  this  scheme  under  the  inspiration  of  a  remark¬ 
able  movement  amongst  prominent  Irishmen  for  a  Federal  arrange¬ 
ment  with  England — a  movement,  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  tells 
us  in  his  Life  of  Davis  (from  which  the  document  is  quoted), 
“  consisting  mainly  of  Whigs,  but  with  some  notable  sympathisers 
among  the  Tories.”  There  was  no  public  muster-roll  or  party,  he 
says,  “  but  a  memorandum  found  among  Davis’s  manuscripts 
indicates  how  widely  he  believed  the  desire  for  a  Federal  Union 
had  spread.”  The  memorandum  contained  the  following  passage  : 
“  The  wealthiest  citizens  of  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Belfast,  many  of 
the  leading  Whig  gentry  and  barristers,  and  not  a  few  Con¬ 
servatives  of  rank,  hold  Federalist  opinions.  They  include  Episco¬ 
palians,  Presbyterians,  and  Eoman  Catholics,  Eepealers  and 
anti-Eepealers.” 

‘‘Davis's  relation  to  Federalism,”  says  his  biographer,  ‘‘is 
not  difficult  to  understand  ;  after  the  Clontarf  surrender  ’  ’ — when 
O’Connell  succumbed  to  a  Government  threat  to  suppress  a  great 
‘  ‘  Monster  Meeting  ’  ’  at  that  place — ‘  ‘  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
possible  and  honourable  compromise.  Shortly  after  that  event 
he  wrote  to  a  correspondent  in  England  ;  ‘‘So  strong  is  the 
desire  for  a  quiet  and  friendly  resumption  of  nationality  that  if 
England  offered  us  a  Federal  connection  to-morrow  it  would  have 
the  support  of  even  the  ultra  men.” 

O’Connell’s  own  part  in  this  episode  was  somewhat  curious, 
and  by  no  means  to  his  credit.  For  years  he  had  been  pleading 
and  agitating  for  complete  repeal  of  the  Union,  but  when  he 
realised  what  a  great  force  was  behind  the  movement  so  markedly 
encouraged  by  the  most  statesmanlike  mind  in  Ireland  he  sud¬ 
denly  became  converted  to  Federalist  principles — and  then,  when 
he  found  that  the  Federalists  would  not  accept  him  as  their  leader, 
just  as  suddenly  threw  them  overboard.  Unfortunately  O’Connell 
had  not  the  intellectual  grip  on  political  ideas  that  Davis  had, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  immense  success  in  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  he  was  not  a  good  political  strategist.  They  w’ere  both 
emotional  Celts — the  one  Welsh  in  descent,  the  other  Irish — 
and  they  w^ere  both  men  of  big,  soft,  and  generous  hearts  ;  but 
Davis  differed  from  O’Connell  in  having  worked  out  great  State 
problems  even  before  he  entered  politics,  wffiile  O’Connell  was 
always  swayed — except  on  the  one  great  question  of  the  religious 
liberty  of  his  people,  with  w'hich  his  name  will  ever  be  associated — 
by  sudden  and  unregulated  impulses  that  frequently  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  issue  under  consideration. 
Davis’s  support  of  the  Federal  movement  gave  it  a  fillip  that 
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might  have  made  it  invincible ;  O’Connell’s,  which,  owing  to  his 
subsequent  action  alarmed  the  Whigs  and  the  Federalist  Tones, 
who  had  no  notion  of  sailing  under  the  colours  of  the  “  Liberator,” 
killed  it.  Someone  at  the  time  said  that  he  had  unexpectedly 
jumped  into  the  Federalist  boat  and  sunk  it ;  and  as  an  apology 
for  his  tortuousness  he  made  an  explanatory  speech  to  the  Eepeal 
.\ssociation  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  pleasant  reading. 

“  They  [the  Federalists]  were  bound,”  he  said,  “  to  declare 
their  plan,  and  he  had  conjectured  that  there  w^as  something 
advantageous  in  it,  but  he  did  not  go  any  further ;  he  expressly 
said  he  would  not  bind  himself  to  any  plan.  Yet  a  cry  w^as  raised, 
a  shout  was  sent  forth,  by  men  who  doubtless  thought  themselves 
fitter  to  be  leaders  than  he  was,  and  several  young  gentlemen 
began  to  exclaim  against  him  instead  of  reading  his  letter  for 
explanation.  It  was  not  that  they  read  his  letter  and  made  a 
mistake,  but  they  made  the  mistake  and  did  not  read  the  letter. 
He  had  expected  the  assistance  of  the  Federalists,  and  opened 
the  door  as  wide  as  he  could  without  letting  out  Irish  liberty. 
But,”  he  continued,  ‘‘  let  me  tell  you  a  secret  :  Federalism  is  not 
worth  that  ” — snapping  his  fingers.  ‘‘  Federalists,  I  am  told, 
are  still  talking  and  meeting — much  good  may  it  do  them ;  I 
wish  them  all  manner  of  happiness ;  but  I  don’t  expect  any  good 
from  it.  I  saw  a  little  trickery  on  the  part  of  their  ‘  aide-de-camp,’ 
but  I  don’t  care  for  that ;  I  have  a  great  respect  for  them.  I 
wish  them  well.  Let  them  work  as  well  as  they  can,  but  they  are 
none  of  my  children  ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.” 

In  setting  out  the  history  of  Federalism  in  Ireland,  as  I  am 
trying  to  do  in  this  article,  I  am  not  arguing  either  for  or  against 
that  idea.  But  most  people,  I  fancy,  wdll  agree,  after  reading 
the  above,  that  O’Connell’s  repudiation  of  the  principle,  after 
having  adopted  it,  was  the  result  of  a  very  amazing  and  very  un¬ 
worthy  pettishness  because  he  himself  was  not  universally 
acclaimed  as  the  hero  of  this  possible  happy  ending.  Davis’s 
belief  in  Federalism  as  a  stepping-stone  to  national  self-reliance 
and  dignity  was  a  different  matter  altogether.  “  My  opinion  is, 
you  know,”  he  wrote  to  Smith  O’Brien,  “  what  I  have  always 
avowed  in  the  Nation — namely  that  Federalism  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  a  final  settlement,  though  it  deserves  a  fair  trial  and  perfect 
toleration.  I  believe  there  w^ould  be  no  limit  to  our  nationality 
in  twenty  years  whether  we  pass  through  Federalism  or  [a  blank 
in  the  original  letter].” 

O’Connell  transmitted  to  Irishmen  a  great  privilege — the  privi¬ 
lege  to  pray.  Davis  taught  them  how  to  secure  another  privilege — 
and  perhaps  almost  as  great  a  one — the  privilege  to  think.  Davis 
died  in  Dublin  in  1845  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  leaving  nothing 
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belund  him  but  his  essays  and  his  poems ;  O’Connell  died  in 
Genoa,  an  octogenarian,  and  left  his  heart  to  Borne  and  his  body 
to  Ireland.  All  that  is  mortal  of  both  has  by  this  time,  we  may 
assume,  mouldered  into  dust.  But  while  the  tumultuous  and 
moving  rhetoric  of  the  great  Tribune  has  passed  with  him  into  the 
silence  of  forgotten  things,  the  sane  and  inspired  words  of  Thomas 
Davis  have  lived  in  Irish  souls  from  the  day,  seventy-three  years 
ago,  when,  amidst  the  sorrow  of  every  party  and  creed  amongst  his 
fellow-countrymen,  he  was  reverently  laid  to  rest  in  Mount  Jerome 
Cemetery,  and  have  been  as  timbrels  in  every  Irish  political  move¬ 
ment  from  the  Tenants’  League  of  the  ’fifties  to  the  Land  and 
Home  Buie  agitations  of  the  days  of  Butt,  Parnell,  and  Bedmond, 
and  from  the  hopeless  uprising  of  the  Fenians  in  March,  1807,  to 
thi  heroic,  if  misguided,  irrelevant,  and  calamitous  adventure  of 
Easter  Week  in  1916. 

But  O’Connell’s  statement  in  favour  of  Federalism  at  a  time 
when,  had  he  followed  it  up  with  politic  and  consistent  action,  he 
might  have  united  nearly  all  parties  on  that  platform,  is  very  well 
worth  giving  here,  as  a  not  unimportant  part  of  this  short 
record  : — 

“  For  my  own  part,”  he  said,  ”  I  will  own  that  since  I  have, 
come  to  contemplate  the  specific  differences,  such  as  they  are, 
betw^een  simple  Bepeal  and  Federalism,  I  do  at  present  feel  a 
preference  for  the  Federative  plan,  as  tending  more  to  the  utility 
of  Ireland  and  the  maintenance  of  the  connection  with  England 
than  the  proposal  of  simple  Bepeal.  But  I  must  either  deliberately 
propose  or  deliberately  adopt  from  some  other  person  a  plan  of 
Federative  Union  before  I  bind  myself  to  the  opinion  I  now  enter¬ 
tain.” 

Yes,  and  notwithstanding  O’Connell’s  senile  volte-face  Thomas 
Davis’s  far-seeing  proposition  emerged  again  to  new  life  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  qfter  both  Davis  and  O’Connell  had 
been  laid  to  rest.  Bepeal  was  gone ;  Fenianism  had  been  extin¬ 
guished  on  the  scaffold  in  Manchester.  Isaac  Butt,  who  in  his 
younger  days  had  been  the  rising  hope  of  the  stern  and  unbending 
Irish  Tories,  took  the  hint  from  the  Federal  movement  of  his 
youth,  and,  when  the  Fenian  collapse  came  and  he  saw  that  an 
Irish  settlement  was  desirable,  started  a  new  Federal  movement 
under  the  name  of  Home  Buie,  given  to  it,  I  believe,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Galbraith,  one  of  the  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College. 
Dublin.  ‘‘  On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  19th  of  May,  1870,” 
writes  A.  M.  Sullivan  in  his  New  Ireland,  ‘‘  a  strange  assemblage 
was  gathered  in  the  great  room  of  the  Bolton  Hotel,  Dublin.  It 
was  a  private  meeting  of  some  of  the  leading  merchants  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  of  the  Metropolis,  of  various  political  and  religious 
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opinions,  to  exchange  views  upon  the  condition  of  Ireland.  Glancing 
around  the  room,  one  might  ask  if  the  Millennium  had  arrived. 
Here  were  men  of  the  most  opposite  parties,  men  who  never 
before  met  in  politics  save  as  irreconcilable  foes.  The  Orangeman 
and  the  Ultramontane,  the  staunch  Conservative  and  the  sturdy 
Liberal,  the  Nationalist  Eepealer  and  the  Imperial  Unionist,  the 
Fenian  sympathiser  and  the  devoted  Loyalist  sat  in  free  and 
friendly  counsel  discussing  a  question  which  at  any  time  for  fifty 
years  previously  would  have  instantly  sundered  such  men  into 
a  dozen  factions  arrayed  in  stormy  conflict.  It  was  one  of  those 
meetings  axiomatically  held  to  be  ‘  impossible  ’  in  Ireland,  as 
may  be  understood  by  a  glance  over  the  subjoined  list  of  those 
who  composed  it.”  The  list  of  names  given  by  Mr.  Sullivan  is 
a  very  strong  one,  and  was  fully  representative  of  the  city,  and 
especially  on  its  commercial  and  municipal  side,  the  I^ord  Mayor 
heading  it,  followed  by  several  ex-Lord  Mayors  and  High  Sheriffs 
— and  it  included,  it  may  be  remarked  as  an  interesting  recol¬ 
lection,  that  of  Sir  Edw’ard  Carson’s  father. 

I  quote  again  from  the  same  author  : — 

”  ‘  What  can  we  do  for  Ireland?  ’  they  asked.  The  Protestant 
Conservatives  spoke  up.  Some  of  them  were  men  of  large  property 
as  country  gentlemen ;  others  were  amongst  the  wealthiest  and 
most  influential  merchants  of  the  metropolis.  ‘  It  is  impossible 
for  us,’  they  said,  ‘  to  view  the  events  of  the  past  five  years  wuthout 
feeling  it  incumbent  on  us,  as  w'e  value  the  welfare  of  our  country 
and  regard  the  safety  and  security  of  all  we  possess,  to  make  some 
steps  towards  a  reconciliation  or  agreement  with  the  National 
sentiment.  In  that  sentiment,  as  we  understand  it,  there  is  much 
we  can  never  assent  to.  Some  of  the  designs  associated  with  it 
shall  ever  encounter  our  resistance.  But  w^e  have  never  concealed 
from  ourselves — and,  indeed,  have  never  denied — that  in  the  main 
the  aspiration  for  national  autonomy  is  one  which  has  sound  reason 
and  justice,  as  well  as  historical  right,  behind  it.  We  wish  to  be 
frank  and  clear — we  will  have  no  part  in  disloyal  plans ;  we  will 
have  no  separation  from  England.  But  we  feel  that  the  scheme 
of  one  Parliament  for  all  purposes,  imperial  and  local,  has  been 
a  failure ;  that  the  attempt  to  force  consolidation  on  the  Irish 
people,  to  destroy  their  national  individuality,  has  been  simply 
disastrous.  However  attractive  in  theory  for  imperial  statesmen, 
that  project  has  utterly  broken  down  in  fact  and  reality.  It  has 
cost  us  perpetual  insecurity,  recurrent  insun*ection.  It  may  suit 
English  politicians  to  cling  to  the  experiment  still,  and  pursue 
it  through  another  fifty  years,  always  ‘‘  just  going  to  succeed  this 
time”;  but  for  us  Irish  Protestants  whose  lot  is  cast  in  this 
country,  and  whose  all  in  the  world  is  within  these  seas,  it  is 
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time  to  think  whether  we  cannot  take  into  our  hands  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  We  want  peace,  we  want  security,  we  want 
loyalty  to  the  Throne,  we  want  connection  with  England ;  but  we 
will  no  longer  have  our  domestic  aftairs  committed  to  a  London 
Parliament.  The  question  is  whether  we  can  agree  upon  an 
arrangement  that  would  harmonise  those  natural  aspirations  in 
which  we  largely  participate  with  that  imperial  connection  which 
we  desire  to  retain.’  ” 

Isaac  Butt  moved  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  without  a 
single  dissentient  :  “  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that 
the  true  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland  is  the  establishment  of  an 
Irish  Parliament  wdth  full  control  over  our  domestic  affairs.”  And 
in  due  time  a  committee  drew  up  and  reported  the  fundamental 
resolutions  of  “  The  Home  Eule  Government  Association  of  Ire¬ 
land  ”  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  Irish  Parliament.  And 
the  character  of  this  Parliament  was  defined  in  the  document 
in  the  following  words  : — 

“  To  secure  for  that  Parliament,  under  a  Federal  arrangement,  the  right 
of  legislating  for  and  regulating  all  matters  relating  to  the  internal  affairs 
of  Ireland,  and  control  over  Irish  resources  and  revenues,  subject  to  the 
obligation  of  contributing  our  just  proportion  of  the  Imperial  expenditure.” 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  “  Home  Eule  ”  movement, 
exactly  forty-eight  years  ago  last  month ;  and  it  has  gone  on  sub¬ 
stantially  on  the  same  lines  ever  since,  under  the  leadership  of 
Butt  himself,  of  Parnell,  of  Mr.  Dillon,  as  chairman  of  the  majority 
section  of  the  National  Party  for  several  years  in  the  ’nineties, 
and  of  John  Eodmond  till  the  day  of  his  death.  That  “  funda¬ 
mental  ”  statement,  “  to  secure  for  that  Parliament,  under  a 
Federal  arrangement,”  etc.,  has  never  been  formally  and  officially 
repudiated  by  the  Constitutional  party  or  any  of  its  leaders,  so  far 
as  I  know,  from  that  day  to  this. 

Some  people  in  Ireland  are  under  the  impression  that  Parnell 
would  not  even  have  considered  a  Federal  proposal;  and  they 
point  to  the  Home  Eule  Bill  of  1886,  which  he  accepted,  and 
which,  in  its  first  draft,  and  as  it  w'as  placed  before  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  contemplated  the  exclusion  of  the 
Irish  members  from  Westminster.  The  position  of  Parnell  on 
the  question  may  be  judged  from  the  following  extract  from  his 
historic  letter  to  Cecil  Ehodes,  written  two  years  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Bill,  on  June  23rd,  1888  ;  — 

“  I  may  say  at  once,  and  frankly,  that  you  have  correctly  judged 
the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  members  from  Westminster  to  have  been 
a  defect  in  the  Home  Eule  measure  of  1886,  and,  further,  that  this 
proposed  exclusion  may  have  given  some  colour  to  the  accusation 
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SO  freely  made  against  the  Bill  that  it  had  a  Separatist  tendency. 

I  say  this  while  strongly  asserting  and  believing  that  the  measure 
itself  w'as  accepted  by  the  Irish  people  without  any  afterthought 
of  the  kind,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  work  it  out  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered — a  spirit  of  cordial  good-will 
and  trust,  a  desire  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  a  determination 
to  accept  it  as  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  long¬ 
standing  dispute  betw’een  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  .  .  .  But 
to  return  to  the  question  of  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members 
at  Westminster.  My  own  views  upon  the  points  and  probabilities 
of  the  future,  and  the  bearing  of  this  subject  upon  the  question  of 
Imperial  Federation — my  own  feeling  upon  the  measure  is  that 
if  Mr.  Gladstone  includes  in  his  next  Home  Rule  measure  the 
provision  of  such  retention  we  should  cheerfully  concur  with  him , 
and  accept  them  with  good-will  and  good  faith,  with  the  intention 
of  taking  our  share  in  the  Imperial  partnership.  I  believe  also 
that  in  the  event  I  state  this  will  be  the  case,  and  that  the  Irish 
people  will  cheerfully  accept  the  duties  and  responsibilities  assigned 
to  them,  and  will  justly  value  the  position  given  to  them  in  the 
Imperial  system.  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  the  highest 
statesmanship  on  Air.  Gladstone’s  part  to  devise  a  feasible  plan 
for  the  continued  presence  of  the  Irish  members  here.  .  .  .' 

“  It  does  not  come  so  much  within  my  province  to  express  a  full 
opinion  upon  the  larger  question  of  Imperial  federation,  but  I  agree 
with  you  that  the  continued  Irish  representation  at  Westminster 
immensely  facilitates  such  a  step,  w-hile  the  contrary  provision  in 
the  Bill  of  1886  would  have  been  a  bar.” 

There  can  be  no  misapprehension,  after  reading  these  extracts, 
as  to  w'hat  Parnell’s  attitude  would  have  been  had  a  satisfactory 
Home  Rule  Bill  been  offered  to  him  as  the  first  stage  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  Federal  system  to  the  two  islands,  whether  such  a 
system  expanded  into  one  for  the  whole  Empire  or  not — a  question 
of  which,  as  he  indicates,  he  had  not  made  any  special  study. 
But,  indeed,  no  one  who  knew  anything  about  Parnell’s  ideas 
on  this  question  could  ever,  at  any  time,  have  doubted  his  attitude 
towards  it.  When,  in  1878,  he  had  virtually  become  leader  in 
succession  to  Butt,  as  the  reader  will  find  in  Michael  Davitt’s 
Fall  of  Feudalism  in  Ireland,  in  his  chapter  entitled  ;  “  The  New 
Departure,”  Air.  John  Devoy,  tFe  most  prominent  member  of 
the  extreme  Irish  party  in  the  United  States,  sent  to  a  friend  in 
Dublin  a  series  of  propositions  which  he  was  to  submit  to  Parnell 
for  his  acceptance  as  a  condition  of  the  extreme  men’s  support 
of  his  new  vigorous  Constitutional  movement.  The  chief  of  these, 
which  was  placed  first,  was  as  follows  : — ‘‘(I.)  Abandonment  of 
the  Federal  demand,  and  substitution  of  a  general  declaration  in 
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favour  of  self-government.”  Mr.  Davitt  was  not  personally  aware 
whether  Parnell  ever  received  this  document,  but  the  latter’s 
answers  on  the  matter  at  the  Times  Forgeries  Commission  ten 
years  later,  which  he  quotes,  go  to  show  that  he  knew  of  it,  and 
that  it  had  come  from  Devoy.  However,  Mr.  Davitt  states  that,  in 
any  case,  he  never  sent  away  any  reply  to  the  communication.  It 
is  curious,  as  showing  how  Irish  history  is  sometimes  written,  to 
note  that  only  the  other  day  a  writer  who  frequently  contributes 
articles  on  high  Irish  politics  to  a  Nationalist  evening  journal  in 
Dublin  referred  to  this  proposal  of  Devoy — and  on  Michael  Davitt ’s 
authority,  too — as  one  of  the  bases  of  Parnell’s  policy  when  he 
became  leader ! 

In  regard  to  Parnell’s  two  successors,  Mr.  Eedmond  and  Mr. 
Dillon,  their  attitude  on  the  subject  of  the  application  of  the 
Federal  principle  to  Ireland  will  be  found  fully  stated  in  Hansard 
in  the  debate  on  the  following  motion  by  ^Ir.  Dalziel  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  March  30th,  1895  : — 

“  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  in  order  to  give  speedier  and  fuller 
effect  to  the  special  desires  aud  Avants  of  the  respective  nationalities  con¬ 
stituting  the  United  Kingdom,  and  with  a  view  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  to  deal  with  Imperial  Affairs,  it  is  desirable  to 
devolve  upon  Legislatures  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  England 
respectively  the  management  and  control  of  their  domestic  affairs.” 

A  summarised  report  of  the  discussion  on  this  motion — which 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty-six,  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  — 

”  Referring  at  the  outset  to  the  possible  attitude  of  the  Irish  Nationalist 
members  with' respect  to  the  motion,  Mr.  Dalziel  said  that  if  he  thought 
the  inclusion  of  Ireland  in  the  scope  of  the  motion  was  calculated  even 
in  the  smallest  degree  to  injure  or  retard  the  realisation  of  the  hopes  of 
Irishmen  with  regard  to  Home  Rule,  he  should  have  hesitated  to  move  it. 
But  he  took  an  altogether  different  view.  Irish  Home  Rule  was  the 
primary  feature  in  Liberal  policy,  but  Home  Rule  for  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  a  logical  sequel  to  the  granting  of  Home  Rule, 
which,  he  believed,  would  not  be  long  delayed.”  , 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  John  Eedmond  said  the  motion  meant  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  What  was  aimed 
at  was  Federalism.  He  could  have  little  hesitation  in  expressing 
the  view  which  he  entertained  about  the  abstract  merits  of 
Federalism.  He  had  always  believed  that  Federalism  was,  in 
the  words  of  the  historian  of  Federalism  (Mr.  Freeman)  the  true 
solvent  of  the  difficulties  of  those  countries  which  had  a  certain 
community  of  origin  or  interest  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  work 
together  to  a  certain  point,  but  had  not  that  complete  community, 
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or  rather  identity,  which  would  enable  them  to  be  fused  into 
one  nation.  But  in  considering  the  course  which  he  would  adopt 
that  night  he  must  ask  what  w^ould  be  the  effect  of  the  passing  of 
the  resolution  on  the  interests  of  Home  Buie  for  Ireland.  If  the 
resolution  were  passed  the  effect  wmuld  be  to  make  the  House, 
in  an  abstract  way,  virtually  declare  that  Home  Buie  for  Ireland 
should  'wait  until  opinion  was  matured  for  the  institution  of 
Legislatures  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  To  that  he  could 
not  assent. 

^fr.  Dillon  in  his  speech  said  :  “  We  will  support  this  resolution 
as  Irish  Nationalists.  Wliy  should  we  not  support  it?  .  .  .  If 
the  hon.  member  who  moved  the  resolution,  or  the  hon.  member 
who  seconded  it,  had  said  that  their  proposal  was  to  postpone  the 
cause  of  Irish  Home  Buie  until  a  general  system  of  Federation 
would  be  established,  I  would  not  have  supported  the  resolution. 
...  I  watched  with  the  closest  interest  the  speeches  of  the  mover 
and  seconder.  They  were  singularly  able  and  eloquent  speeches, 
and  gave  expression — and  true  expression,  and  in  words  w^hich 
awake  a  responsive  chord  in  every  Irishman — to  the  true  spirit 
of  nationality.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  all  the  Irish  Constitu¬ 
tional  National  leaders,  from  Davis  and  O’Connell  to  Mr.  Dillon, 
have  given  their  sanction,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  the  Federal 
principle  as  applied  to  Ireland.  They  all  accepted  it  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  Ireland’s  case  was  to  be  dealt  wdth  first,  and  on  its 
special  merits.  As  I  write  to-day,  in  the  middle  of  May,  I  find 
that  Mr.  Barnes  yesterday  indicated  that  in  the  Bill  at  present 
being  formulated  that  condition  is  being  observed.  He  mentions, 
however,  in  connection  with  the  scheme,  the  special  case  of 
‘‘  Ulster. ”  That  may  prove  a  stumbling-block.  It  again  raises 
the  question  of  ”  Partition.”  In  regard  to  that  matter  I  see  no 
reason,  because  of  a  Federal  proposal,  to  change  the  view'  I  put 
forward  in  the  May  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Beview  in  my 
article  on  Mr.  Bedmond  and  his  legacy  to  Ireland, 

However,  in  this  contribution ,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  am  not 
arguing  the  merits  of  Federalism,  or  going  into  the  details  of 
any  scheme.  My  task  has  been  the  more  modest  one  of  recalling 
a  few  facts  of  Irish  history  w’hich  it  is  to  be  apprehended  a  great 
many  Irish  people  have  forgotten,  and  to  help,  in  some  way,  in 
placing  the  discussion  which  will  take  place  on  this  new  Federal 
Home  Rule  Bill  on  some  kind  of  basis  of  historic  truth, 

John  McGr.ath. 
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If  blocks  from  the  foe  can  deliver 

We  are  certainly  safe  from  the  French; 

There  are  blocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

There  are  blocks  on  the  Treasury  Bench.” 

George  C.\nning’s  epigram  was  called  forth  by  the  precautions 
against  a  Napoleonic  descent,  taken  under  the  short-lived 
Addington  Administration  that  in  1801  had  displaced  Pitt.  “  The 
pilot  who  weathered  the  storm  ”  returned  to  his  old  place  in  1804. 
allowed  his  predecessors’  Thames  defences  to  remain,  but  kept 
on  none  of  his  officials,  and  instituted  a  system  of  coast  protection 
which  was  altogether  his  own,  and  of  which  the  stray  remains 
are  still  visible  on  the  Sussex  shore.  These  were  the  Martello 
Towers  ;  originally  they  extended,  with  a  few  short  intervals,  from 
Seaford  to  Eastbourne.  Structures  closely  resembling  them  had 
been  stationed  at  nearly  the  same  points  under  the  Tudor  Sove¬ 
reigns  ;  they  embodied  the  great  Minister’s  as  w’ell  as  the  nation’s 
defiance  'to  the  “  Corsican  Tyrant  ”  ;  it  seemed  according  to  the 
fitness  of  things  that  they  should  have  something  of  Corsican 
origin.  Hence  their  early  derivation  from  INIortella,  in  the  “  Little 
Corporal’s”  native  isle.  Sir  George  Cornewall-Lewis  (April, 
1862)  was  the  first  to  upset  the  generally  accepted  etymology.’ 
The  pirates  w’ho  came  before  the  Danes  had  a  way  of  appearing 
with  extraordinary  suddenness  on  the  Mediterranean  littoral.  The 
Italians  therefore  placed  look-outs  near  the  sea,  to  keep  watch 
and  sound  the  alarm  if  a  pirate  ship  came  in  sight.  The  warning 
wras  then  at  once  given  by  striking  a  bell  with  a  hammer.  That 
provided  the  towers  with  their  name — Torri  da  Martello. 

The  Pacifists  of  that  period  were  the  Whigs ;  these  had  their 
poet  in  Byron,  Napoleon’s  most  admiring  panegyrist,  and  their 
rhetorical  wit  in  R.  B.  Sheridan,  the  only  member  of  the  party 
who  on  this  ground  could  be  matched  with  Canning  ;  he  had  made 
no  attempt  to  retort  the  Canning  epigram  quoted  above,  because 
he  had  as  little  love  as  its  maker  for  Addington  and  only  wished 
to  see  the  Tories  tear  themselves  to  pieces.  At  last,  however, 
the  Martellos  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  a  thrust  at  Pitt  aiil 
a  compliment  to  Napoleon  in  the  same  sentence.  Contrast,  he 
said,  our  English  Ministers  with  our  French  enemy,  who  had 
confederated  kingdoms  for  his  Martello  towers  and  sovereigns 

(1)  Stanhope  Miscellanies,  vol.  ii.,  p.  59. 
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for  his  sentinels.  The  Whig  ridicule  fell  very  flat.  The  public 
in  every  quarter  continued  to  see  in  the  Martellos  the  guarantees 
of  the  general  security  and  the  monuments  of  its  favourite  states¬ 
man’s  patriotic  forethought.  The  invasion  scare  passed  away. 
Sooner  than  was  expected  the  marine  outposts,  raised  by  the 
statesman  to  strengthen  the  first  line  of  defence  given  us  by 
Nature,  showed  signs  of  being  undermined  or  even  washed  away 
by  the  sea.  Local  reverence  for  a  great  man  and  loyalty  to 
))atriotic  associations  long  preserved  and  repaired  them,  till  the 
discovery  that  they  would  not  resist  modem  artillery  attacks  pro¬ 
duced  a  reluctant  conviction  of  their  impotence,  and  they  became 
things  of  the  past.  Pitt’s  idea  has  been  adopted  inland  hy  the 
enemy  in  Flanders  during  the  present  war.  For  the  German 
“  pill-hoxes,”  of  which  so  much  was  heard,  facing  the  English 
trenches  reproduced  alike  in  their  structure  and  their  aim  the 
device  of  the  Georgian  INIinister  who  still  has  his  reminder  in  the 
sea-houses  and  redoubt,  standing  to-day  nearly  opposite  Hastings, 
practically  on  the  same  ground  as  the  iMartellos  once 
occupied. 

The  fourth  year  of  the  world-wide  convulsion  which  began  in 
1914  brings  no  intermission  of  preparations  against  an  attack 
from  without,  on  a  scale  more  comprehensively  and  intensely 
national  than,  wuth  all  his  belief  in  the  great  qualities  of  his  country, 
could  have  been  foreseen  by  Pitt.  For  this  is  the  first  time  that 
an  international  life-and-death  conflict  has  made  itself  felt  upon 
all  details,  in  all  departments  of  the  nation’s  everyday  life.  The 
struggles  of  the  two  Roses  decimated  a  peerage  and  caused  rivers 
to  run  red  with  blood.  Their  effects,  how’ever,  w^ere  confined 
to  the  nobles  who  w^ere  the  principals  in  the  fray,  and  the  retainers 
who  had  followed  their  chiefs  to  the  battle.  Two  centuries  after¬ 
wards  interest  in  the  Parliamentary  struggle  against  the  Stuarts, 
even  knowledge  of  its  vicissitudes,  wms  confined  to  the  leaders 
of  both  sides  and  the  soldiers  whom  these  had  enlisted.  The 
incidents  of  the  campaign  never  came  home  to  the  business  and 
bosoms  of  the  classes  for  whom  Bacon  had  w'ritten  his  Essays. 
There  is  an  old  story  about  a  French  collector  of  seaside  objects, 
who,  shut  up  wuth  his  specimens  in  his  little  appartement,  and 
never  leaving  it,  contrived  safely  to  li^e  through  the  Terror  during 
the  French  Revolution.  Towards  the  close  of  that  period  a 
friend  calling  upon  him  had  naturally  something  to  say  concerning 
tlie  gaps  in  their  acquaintance  created  by  the  guillotine.  The 
philosopher  fastened  on  his  visitor  a  look  of  innocent  astonishment 
and  perplexed  simplicity,  presently  professing  his  ignorance  of 
contemporary  events.  “  You  see,’*  he  continued,  “  I  am  veiw’  fond 
of  conchology.  There  seemed  nothing  to  take  me  out  of  doors ;  I 
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therefore  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  putting  all  the  shells  I 
have  recently  found  in  their  proper  place.”  A  like  pre-occupation 
might  easily  have  withdrawn  from  any  interest  in  or  knowledge 
of  national  events  during  the  generation  occupied  by  the  Barons’ 
Wars,  not  only  the  great  teacher  of  the  time,  Eoger  Bacon,  but 
the  more  earnest  of  his  pupils.  The  Court  and  Parliamentary 
struggle,  ending  with  the  King’s  execution  in  1549,  saw  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  turned  into  camps  much  after  the  manner  of 
to-day,  but  did  not  suspend  the  usual  studies  of  either  place  any 
more  than  it  interfered  with  the  studies  of  the  Temple  and  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  or  the  pleadings  of  the  Tjaw  Courts.  The  only  conflict 
presenting  anything  like  a  parallel  to  the  twentieth  century  war 
engaged  in  by  this  country — that  of  our  duel  with  Najxileon — 
developed  and  stimulated,  rather  than  paralysed  or  disturbed,  the 
great  industries  of  the  nation  and  the  course  of  its  inventive 
achievements.  It  was  during  the  w^ar  period  that  the  chief  car¬ 
riage  of  heavy  traffic  was  facilitated  by  the  canal  system,  that 
Stephenson  invented  the  steam  locomotive,  and  that  in  Scotland 
during  1812  the  ‘‘  Comet,”  a  small  steamer  of  thirty  tons,  traversed 
the  Clyde  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour.  Before  the  close  of 
the  next  generation  Henry  Bell  devised  such  further  improve¬ 
ments  that  in  less  than  eight  years  after  the  ”  Comet’s  ”  trial  tri]) 
the  first  steamer  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  there  began  the  move¬ 
ment  which  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  raised  our 
tonnage  to  1,870,611.  In  1811  the  Briton  abroad,  languishing  for 
home  leave,  heard  of  the  American  Fulton’s  “  passage  yacht, 
wrought  against  wind  and  tide  by  a  steam-engine  of  tw^enty  horse- 
]X)wer.”  “  It  goes,”  we  read,  “  from  New  York  to  Albany  and 
performs  160  miles  in  32  hours. If,  he  sighed,  our  people  had 
anything  of  this  sort,  I  might  actually  get  from  Bombay 
to  Portsmouth  in  one  hundred  days.  Had  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  prolonged  his  Eastern  sojourn  some  ten  years 
he  might  have  come  home  on  her  return  journey  in  the  “  Enter¬ 
prise  ”  from  Calcutta  to  London  in  less  than  a  fortnight  over 
the  desired  period. 

The  one  great  nineteenth  century  struggle  of  special  concern 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  leaving  its  impress  on  the. entire  life  of 
the  people,  w^as  the  American  Civil  War  (1861-1865).  From  Fifth 
Avenue,  New’  York,  or  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  to  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  and  throughout  the  poorest  villages  of  New 
England,  the  visible  memorials  of  the  fight  lingered  for  more 
than  a  decade.  Visitors  to  the  States  any  time  during  the  ’sixties 
had  experiences  closely  resembling  those  presented  by  the  United 
Kingdom  to-day,  alike  in  the  resorts  of  business  and  pleasure. 

(1)  Walpole’s  History  of  England,  T.,  p.  81. 
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Scarcely  a  household  was  untouched  by  a  war  that  had  passed 
over  the  land.  The  hope  of  home  was  too  probably  in  hospital, 
and  even  further  away.  The  younger  ladies  who  had  served  and 
brightened  it  were  nurses  in  some  other  part  of  the  country, 
ministering,  like  hundreds  of  other  wealthy  and  well-bred  women, 
to  the  wounded  and  sick.  A  further  resemblance  of  less  grave  a 
character  between  the  American  situation  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tuiT  and  the  English  in  the  twentieth  should  not  be  ignored. 
Rhodes’  colonels  were  the  copious  products  of  our  last  South 
African  war — they  are  not  entirely  unknown  to-day.  Our  gallant 
fellow-countrymen,  whom  we  have  already  been  able  to  welcome 
back  from  the  battle  lines,  have  included  an  unexpectedly  large 
proiwrtion  of  second  lieutenants.  So  it  was  in  the  great  Eepublic 
during  and  after  the  Civil  War.  The  mere  wearing  of  uniform,  or 
the  possibility  of  service  in  a  single  action,  caused  the  warrior’s 
friends  to  distinguish  him  with  a  title  that  he  had  neither  won 
nor  claimed  for  himself.  At  first  he  w^as  lieutenant ;  shortly  after¬ 
wards  he  rose  to  be  captain,  or  something  higher  than  that. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  been  an  Trish-American.  In  that  case 
promotion  came  quicker  and  stayed  longer.  The  late  ]Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  used,  in  his  singularly  effective  because  placid  and 
plaintive  manner,  to  illustrate  this  peculiarity  by  an  anecdote 
that  will  bear  repetition.  When  visiting  New  York  he  looked  in  at 
a  house  of  call  on  a  fellow-countryman  whom  he  had  known 
as  a  reporter  in  Cork.  “  I  am  waiting,”  he  said  to  the  attendant, 
”  for  Mr.  Moriarty  ”  (a  fictitious  name,  as  the  raconteur  was 
careful  to  explain).  ‘‘I  presume,  sir,”  said  the  waiter,  ‘‘you 
mean  General  Moriarty.”  ”  The  General,”  unlike  some  other 
officers  of  that  rank,  had  really  served  through  the  war  with  credit, 
had  been  captain  directly  it  was  over,  and  had  received  the  higher 
step  from  a  grateful  and  admiring  public.  So,  too,  among  the 
familiar  Fleet-streeters  of  the  nineteenth  century’s  last  quarter 
was  a  quickwitted  Hibernian  of  letters  popularly  allowed  to  do 
honour  to  the  high  military  style  he  had  brought  back  with  him 
from  beyond  the  ocean. 

Titular  memorials  after  the  fashion,  now  recalled,  of  the  clash 
between  peoples,  ideas,  governments,  and  armies  are  not,  so  far. 
very  conspicuous  among  us,  whether  in  business  cities  or  in 
pleasure  towns.  Y^et  the  last,  especially  those  on  the  South 
Coast  now  most  directly  under  view,  reflect  the  events,  and  the 
spirit,  of  the  time  quite  as  dramatically  as  was  done  almost 
exactly  one  hundred  years  ago  by  those  structures  on  the  Sussex 
littoral,  to-day  chiefly  suggested  by  the  redoubt  on  the  East¬ 
bourne  front.  The  fashionable  watering-place  has  become  as 
much  an  appendage  of  the  strawberry  leaf  as  a  coach  and  six,  with 
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outriders,  remained  in  the  Midland  diikeries,  throughout  more 
than  half  of  the  Victorian  age.  In  the  North,  eight  miles  from 
Newcastle,  the  Tyne  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  a  pleasure 
place  the  hobby  and  the  creation  of  their  Northumberland  Graces. 
The  ducal  owners  of  Eaby  handed  down  to  their  successors  that 
fifth  of  the  Cinque  Ports  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Seventeen  miles  from  Hastings  is  one  of  those  resorts 
scarcely  less  typical  than  Brighton  itself  of  the  places  indicated 
by  our  title.  The  w’ar,  the  raids  from  heaven  above,  and  the 
inconveniences  of  the  earth  below%  send  by  every  train  fresh 
batches  of  metropolitan  migrants  from  within  earshot  of  Big 
Ben  to  the  marine  asylums  under  the  shadow  of  Beachy  Head,  or 
clustered  round  the  Pavilion  and  the  King’s  Road,  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  has  been  so  any  time  during  the  last  three  years ; 
it  will  remain  so  wdiile  the  prospect  of  peace  and  reconstruction 
is  still  precarious  and  remote.  Socially  as  well  as  geographically 
Brighton  and  Eastbourne  have  distinct  characters  of  their  own. 
In  this  June-tide  weather  the  events  that  fill  them  to  over¬ 
flowing  have  made  each,  with  necessary  qualifications,  the  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  other.  Something  may  be  said  about  their  normal 
aspect  before  dw’elling  on  the  part  filled  by  them  in  our  national 
policy  to-day.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  “  silver  streak  ”  has  not  dis¬ 
sociated  any  part  of  at  least  our  Southern  shores  from  Continental 
influences.  It  has  rather  operated  as  their  conductor  to  our  cosmo¬ 
politan  Europe.  Even  at  staid  and  decorous  Eastbourne  the 
French  or  Belgian  exile  finds  on  the  sea-front  an  English  edition 
of  the  life  he  left  behind  him  at  Treport  or  Ostend.  There  are 
the  same  bourgeois  family  circles  busy  wdth  nuts  or  newspapers 
on  the  beach  itself,  or  the  promenade,  and  protected  against  any 
possibility  of  sunshine  by  the  spreading  canopy  of  the  scarlet 
umbrella,  without  which  the  paterfamilias  of  the  group  never 
travels,  and  which  has  survived  by  the  best  part  of  a  generation  all 
the  perils  besetting  it  at  most  of  the  marine  pleasure-grounds  on 
either  side  of  the  Dover  Straits.  Hard  by  is  the  British  adaptation 
of  the  Gallic  Ivursaal,  with  a  sprinkling  of  foreign  prints  amid 
the  native  journals  on  the  table,  and  a  quiet  corner  devoted  to  the 
“  little  horses.” 

The  residential  existence  at  the  two  Southern  resorts  owes  its 
principal  differences  to  their  size.  .4t  Eastbourne  most  of  those 
on  the  same  social  level  know  each  other,  wdth  the  result  that 
there  still  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ”  Meads  ”  a  cultivated 
society  of  the  nineteenth  century  sort,  pleasantly  tinged  w'ith 
Ijondon  interests,  but  in  all  respects  a  really  indigenous  product. 
.'Vnglo-Indianism  in  its  more  intelligent  and  less  dictatorial  aspects 
contributes  agreeably  and  instructively  to  the  amalgam  and  per- 
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forms  with  great  efficiency  the  civic  and  municipal  functions 
which  have  given  the  place  a  character  of  its  own  by  separating 
the  less  desirable  and  squalid  quarters  of  the  town  from  upper 
middle-class  haunts  and  homes.  Little  or  nothing  of  that  sort 
has  been  done  in  Brighton,  where  splendour  finds  as  near  a  neigh¬ 
bour  in  squalor  as  Shephard  Street  and  half-a-dozen  other  queer 
little  thoroughfares  are  contiguous  to  Grosvenor  Square  and  May- 
fair.  Those  of  our  South-Coast  refugees  not  quite  strangers  to  the 
locality  have,  in  many  cases,  now  for  the  first  time  seen  the  series 
of  superb  avenues  leading  from  higher  ground  down  to  the 
phtge,  and  contributing  to  make  the  sea-front  the  finest  in  Eng¬ 
land,  if  not  in  Europe.  These  architectural  creations  coincide 
with  changes  implying  to  a  social  reconstruction  of  the  entire 
neighbourhood.  Its  Georgian  associations  prevented  the  place 
being  a  favourite  with  Queen  Victoria.  Her  eldest  son’s  patronage 
revived  for  it  some  of  the  royal  traditions  of  which  a  monument 
may  be  seen  in  the  “  Dome,”  now  a  concert  or  assembly  hall, 
formerly  the  Regent’s  stables.  Fashion,  like  empire,  westward 
takes  its  way.  The  settlement  at  Hove  Manor  House  of  a  courtier 
connected  with  the  Mcmarchy  by  so  many  ties  as  Sir  Sidney 
Greville  at  once  serves  to  provide  the  Sovereign  with  a  pied-a-terre, 
sufficiently  near  the  building  charged  wdth  memories  of  the  last 
Sovereign  bearing  the  same  name  as  himself ;  it  also  marks  the 
latest  stage  in  the  polite  evolution  of  the  district.  At  the  end 
of  the  ’seventies  Lord  Rowton  (then  Montagu  Corry)  induced  his 
chief  to  revisit  the  scene  of  the  most  powerful  chapter  of  The 
Young  Duke,  describing  an  all-night’s  gambling  in  Brunswick 
Terrace.  In  those  days  that  superb  row  of  mansions,  still  the 
stateliest  on  the  sea  frontage,  marked  the  western  limit  of  the 
town  ;  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  wffien  going  over  the  old  ground  had 
not  been  prepared  to  find  the  old  Steine  superseded  as  a  social 
parade  ground  by  the  Brunswick  Lawms.  Since  then  the  noble 
dwellings  on  the  East  Cliff  have  been  almost  deserted  in  favour 
of  the  region  now'  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  inhabited  by  King 
George’s  local  representative. 

The  inevitable  decadence  of  the  Kemp  Town  quarter  had  long 
been  foreseen  by  the  very  astute  property  owners  in  that  part. 
The  late  Lord  Abergavenny’s  sale  of  his  Ea.st  Cliff  property  was 
therefore  the  signal  for  a  like  proceeding  on  the  part  of  these 
gentlemen.  Their  practical  prescience  did  not,  however,  end 
here.  They  acquired  fresh  territory  in  the  w^estern  and  by  now 
far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  place.  West  Brighton,  as. 
with  a  short  interval  of  Cliftonville  nomenclature,  it  had  hitherto 
been  called.  The  opulent  newcomers,  or  new  owners,  desired  for 
the  district  a  style  of  less  suburban  sound.  Hence  the  revival  of 
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an  old  as  well  as  largely  forgotten  designation.  The  change  from 
West  Brighton  to  Hove,  if  not  originated,  was  largely  promoted 
by  the  most  sagacious  ecclesiastic  who  had  ever  been  a  leader 
of  men  and  ladies  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  ability  and 
ambition  of  the  late  Prebendary  Peacey,  had  he  lived  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  would  have  made  him  a  Churchman  of  the  Becket 
or  Dunstan  type  and  secured  for  him  at  once  the  crozier  and 
the  woolsack.  As  it  was,  he  became  the  creator  of  the  modern 
Hove ;  his  adroit  and  self-sacrificing  influence  w’as  one  of  the 
agencies  that  caused  the  scene  of  his  labours  to  overshadow  as 
regards  consideration  and  wealth  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  town. 
He  endowed  his  parish  with  a  gorgeous  temple,  that  afterwards 
became  the  cathedral  church  of  a  suffragan  bishopric  whose 
pseudo-mitre  he  did  not  by  the  irony  of  fate  live  to  wear.  The  new 
and  noble  structure  became  gradually  a  social  as  well  as  a  religions 
centre. 

Richard  II.  made  the  Jews  contribute  to  the  cost  of  completing 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  maids  and  matrons  of  Israel  readily 
opened  their  purses  to  help  the  Vicar  in  his  architectural  projects 
when  they  saw  that  the  glare  and  glitter  «f  the  synagogue  scarcely 
held  their  own  against  the  scenic  effects  of  a  Christian  shrine. 
In  the  course  of  the  preceding  years  Brighton  had  been  successively 
dominated  by  personal  influences  of  widely  different  kinds.  The 
original  society  of  the  place — valetudinarian,  economical,  mildly 
serious  and  intellectual — had  among  its  best-known  members  the 
two  kindest  and  cleverest  old  maids  who  ever  lived,  “  the  Horace 
Smiths,”  as  they  were  always  called,  the  sisters  of  the  two  brothers 
who  wrote  the  Eejected  Addresses.  They  and  their  friends  were 
virtually  elbowed  out  by  a  little  group  of  ex-Ambassadors  and 
retired  general  officers  who  were  in  much  request  for  their  presence 
at  christenings  and  their  names,  which  were  thought  to  look  well 
as  witnesses  to  marriage  ceremonies.  Then  came  a  period  of  fitful 
ascendency  for  birds  of  passage  of  a  more  startling  kind  ;  dazzling 
gentlemen  from  the  Stock  Exchange  like  the  magnificent  Mr. 
Panmure  Gordon,  like  the  yachtsman  Mr.  Ashbury,  or  the  coach¬ 
ing  and  pistolling  brothers  Winans,  succeeded  each  other  as 
cynosures  of  the  local  empyrean.  These  transient  dispensations 
were  now  followed  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Church.  By  this 
time,  also,  the  examples  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Sir  Alfred 
Slade,  Sir  James  Agg-Gardner,  Sir  Henry  Drummond- Wolff,  and 
one  or  two  more  had  made  the  summer  week-end  on  the  South 
Coast  an  institution.  The  clubs  and  drawing-rooms  of  the  place 
threw  the  excellent  Canon  much  into  smart  company.  The  effete 
evangelicalism — with  its  professors  and  doings — was  gradually 
squeezed  out,  for  High  Churchmanship,  if  not  of  the  ultra- 
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ritualistic  kind,  found  opportunities  more  congenial  to  its  devo¬ 
tional  spirit  at  Eastbourne  than  at  Brighton. 

For  the  rest,  most  differences  still  remaining  between  the  two 
towns  have  disappeared  under  the  pressure  of  that  long-drawn-out 
national  crisis  whose  general  effect  it  has  been  to  reduce  all  local 
varieties  to  a  single  common  type.  Here  as  at  other  ocean - 
washed  resorts  or  inland  spas,  from  Tynemouth  or  Blackpool  via 
Buxton,  Cheltenham,  and  Bath  to  Torquay  or  Penzance,  the 
signs  of  military  preparations  are  as  visible  as  when  only  ten 
years  less  than  a  century  ago  Pitt’s  Towers  sprang  up,  as  it 
seemed  to  an  admiring  generation,  in  a  single  night,  and  the 
great  man  reviewed  his  Volunteers  on  the  ramparts  of  Walmer, 
himself  giving  the  word  of  command  from  the  exact  spot  where 
still  stands  the  willow  grown  from  a  slip  of  the  tree  at  Naj'K>leon’s 
grave.  Now,  as  then,  the  irregular  custodians  of  our  coasts — home 
defence  men  beyond  the  age  for  joining  the  colours,  but  still 
hale,  hearty,  and  fully  equal  to  all  duties  of  littoral  patrol;  motor 
volunteer  corps,  boy  scouts,  and  now,  of  course,  girl  guides — fill 
the  foreground.  Their  line  of  march  runs  through  a  succession 
of  landscape  transfoimiations.  M  some  points  Mr.  Prothero’s 
vegetable-growing  order  has  evoked  such  an  excess  of  zeal  that 
mustard  and  cress  have  taken  the  place  of  crocus  and  tulip  in 
window  gardens ;  while  everywhere  villa  enclosures  have  ex¬ 
changed  all  signs  of  decorative  floriculture  for  the  life-sustaining 
produce  of  the  market-garden. 

On  esplanades,  in  “  winter  gardens,”  in  those  streets  enjoying 
the  special  favour  of  polite  loafers,  the  accustomed  crowds  are 
wanting.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  raids’  expulsive 
force  from  London  has  for  the  time  increased  the  population 
by  tens  of  thousands.  The  explanation,  of  course,  is  that  for 
the  time  the  pleasure  town  in  its  normal  aspect  has  ceased  to 
exist.  Go  into  the  business  thoroughfares  and  you  will  see  still 
vigorous  octogenarians  who  have  commanded  armies  and  ruled 
provinces  issuing  from  butchers’  or  grocers’  shops  with  an  air 
of  triumph  at  having  secured  in  the  packages  with  which  they 
are  laden  household  provisions  sufficient  for  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours.  Tradesmen  may  sell,  but  will  not  undertake  to 
deliver ;  and  the  ruse  veteran  has  found  out  that  in  any  case  to 
secure  the  exact  article  he  has  bought  the  safest  plan  in  war-time 
is  to  shoulder  the  greengrocer’s  or  butterman’s  basket  himself 
and  to  tuck  under  his  ”  Burberry  ”  his  ration  of  mutton  or  his 
(luantum  of  margarine.  In  times  less  strenuous  than  the  present 
he  enjoys  getting  home  from  the  club  to  five  o’clock  tea,  hearing 
the  girls  play  or  recount  any  little  incidents  in  their  morning’s 
campaign  of  enjoyment.  Now  his  daughters  still  receive  him 
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with  the  old  atfection,  and  more  interest,  at  the  door,  at  once 
proceeding  to  relieve  him  of  the  provender  that  they  may  hurry 
it  to  the  nether  regions  and  prepare  it  for  table.  For  the  cook 
has  sacrificed  a  month’s  pay  to  take  immediate  service  in  a  military 
hospital  kitchen,  at  about  double  the  wages  commanded  in  ordinary 
times  by  a  St.  .Tames’  Street  chef.  When  the  ladies  of  the 
family  are  not  on  domestic  duty  of  this  sort,  instead  of  the  golf 
links  there  are  munition  work  when  the  weather  is  uncertain, 
and  for  five  days  the  hedging  and  ditching,  the  cutting  down 
or  rooting  up,  the  kitchen  horticulture,  or  the  practical  attention 
to  the  needs  of  the  soil,  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  other  modes 
of  the  utilitarian  athletics  now  transfoiTning  so  many  delicate 
slips  of  anaemic  girls  into  well  set  up  and  fatigue-proof  young 
women . 

These  workers  are  now  being  reinforced  by  a  senior  of  their 
own  sex,  a  very  old  friend  who  has  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of 
Bleak  House  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  her  years,  she  is 
still  as  fussy  and  enterprising  as  ever  in  an  extra-domestic  environ¬ 
ment.  The  gentleman  enjoying  the  distinction  of  being  Mrs. 
Jellyby’s  husband,  two  years  ago  pensioned  off  by  his  employers, 
determined  at  once  to  dodge  the  aeroplanes  and  Zeppelins  and 
to  assert  his  existence  by  writing  his  autobiography  after  the 
fashion  of  the  time  in  w'hich  he  has  managed  to  live.  “  It  will 
never  find  a  publisher,”  says  his  better  half,  who  resents  the 
show  of  independence,  and  with  whom  the  “wish  may  be  father  to 
the  thought.”  So  the  long-suffering  but  not  quite  extinguished 
spouse  is  largely  left  to  get  on  as  well  as  he  can  with  himself  by 
the  help  of  a  litter  of  grandchildren  and  a  very  precarious  char¬ 
woman.  As  for  his  wife,  she  has  long  since  outgrown  the  drab 
and  dingy  surroundings  amid  which  her  creator  placed  her  in 
Pentonville.  She  has  received  a  social  promotion  of  which  in  the 
old  days  she  w'ould  never  have  dreamed.  The  ladies  of  at  least 
two  City  Knights  hear  the  latest  record  of  her  eleemosynary  per¬ 
formances  to  imprint  a  kiss  on  both  her  cheeks  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  softly  ejaculated  “Oh,  how'  sweet  of  you!  ”  Even 
these  encouraging  endearments  would  not  of  themselves  be  enough 
to  sustain  her  in  her  ever  alert  response  to  the  call  of  out-of-doors 
duty.  The  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  sometimes  locally  mis¬ 
called  the  gallery  of  sacred  art.  Mrs.  Jellyby  is  one  of  its  fondest 
votaries.  Even  its  fortifying  privileges  require  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  refreshments  of  weekday  and  Sunday  bridge,  when  the 
bells  are  not  ringing  for  any  special  service.  The  lady  herself 
in  her  daily  round  of  good  works  is  as  zealous  for  the  honour  of 
her  place  of  worship  as  any  of  its  officiating  priesthood.  "We 
must  not,”  she  says  to  her  sisters  in  the  Faith.  “  be  beaten  by  the 
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Frotestaut  luoney-box  favours  who  don’t  know  the  difference 
between  the  altar  and  the  credence  table.”  The  religieuses  of 
the  period,  decorative  Anglo-Catholics  or  drab-coloured  Puritans, 
divide  between  them  the  devotional  element  in  the  war-time 
pleasure  towns  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Like  their  directors,  on  either  side  their  first  object 
is  to  justify  their  faith  by  their  works.  The  competition  is  as 
severe  as  the  organisation  is  minute.  Among  all  feminine  sorts 
and  conditions,  spiritual  and  social,  the  animating  spirit  is  so 
good,  the  sense  of  practical  duty  so  keen,  and  the  self-denial 
shown  in  ministering  to  wounded,  sick,  helpless,  and  friendless  so 
great,  that  it  would  be  matter  of  regret  if  the  purely  business 
aspects  of  the  gracious  enterprise  were  publicly  brought  out  in 
unnecessarily  strong  relief. 

T.  H.  S.  Escott. 


HISTOEY  OF  THE  WAE. 


In  the  May  number  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  the  narrative  of 
the  battle  on  the  Western  front  was  brought  up  to  the  night  of 
April  18th,  when  General  von  Ludendorff,  who  is  directing  the  opera¬ 
tions,  had  succeeded  in  pushing  two  big  salients  into  tbe  British 
front,  one  astride  the  Lys  river,  the  other  the  Somme.  Between 
these  two  salients  the  1st  British  Army,  commanded  by  General 
Horne,  was  in  possession  of  an  enclave  extending  from  the  Bethune — 
La  Bass6e  Canal  to  a  point  south  of  the  Scarpe,  where  it  linked  up 
with  General  Byng’s  3rd  Army  covering  the  approaches  to  Amiens 
from  the  north.  Though  Ludendorff  had  made  several  powerful 
thrusts  against  the  1st  Army  positions,  with  the  object  of  straightening 
out  this  enclave,  notably  on  March  28th,  when  von  Below'  struck 
an  ineffective  blow'  at  Arras,  and  on  Api'il  17tb,  when  von  Quast 
unsuccessfully  attacked  the  1st  Corps  at  Givenchy,  he  failed  to 
achieve  his  purpose,  and  during  the  past  month  General  Horne  has 
been  threatening  the  communications  of  von  Below,  with  Cambrai 
on  the  southern  face  of  the  enclave,  and  those  of  von  Quast,  with 
Lille  on  the  north. 

Turning  first  to  the  southern  salient,  there  has  been  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  tactical  situation  since  April  19th,  when  the  line 
occupied  by  the  opposing  forces  w'as,  with  only  slight  variations,  the 
line  shown  on  the  sketch  drawn  for  this  article.  On  April  24th 
von  Hutier  made  a  determined  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the 
heights  in  the  angle  between  tbe  Somme  and  the  Avre  overlooking 
the  marshy  ground  surrounding  the  confluence  of  the  tw'o  rivers 
south-east  of  Amiens.  The  point  chosen  for  the  attack  was  where 
the  right  of  Sir  Henry  Raw'linson’s  4th  Army  links  up  W'ith  General 
Fayolle’s  left.  The  British  w’ere  folding  Villers-Bretonneux,  the 
French  the  village  of  Hangard,  and  it  was  around  these  two  villages 
that  the  battle  principally  raged.  Prefacing  their  attack  with  a 
barrage  of  gas  shells,  which  the  German  batteries  threw'  over  Villers- 
Bretonneux,  the  infantry  went  through  the  village  as  far  as  the 
Abbe  Wood,  and  penetrated  into  the  village  of  Cachy.  Their  success 
wa^,  however,  short-lived,  for  at  10  o’clock  at  night  Australian  and 
English  troops,  some  of  whom  were  fresh  from  England,  made  a 
brilliant  surprise  counter-attack,  which  lasted  all  through  the  night, 
and  ended  in  the  Germans  being  driven  back  to  their  original  positions. 

On  this  occasion  British  and  German  tanks  met  for  the  first  time. 
Six  German  tanks  (Sturmfahrzeuge)  were  brought  into  action,  and 
attempted  to  roll  up  the  flanks  of  the  division  holding  the  Villers- 
Bretonneux  position.  They  are  described  as  “  bulky,  ungainly 
creatures,  quite  unlike  tbe  British  tanks  in  appearance,”  but  more 
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heavily  armed.  When  they  were  confronted  by  the  British  heavy 
tanks  they  retired  without  attempting  a  trial  of  strength.  As  the 
Germans  are  believed  to  have  a  large  number  of  these  monster 
machines  ready,  it  is  probable  that  the  six  tanks  were  used  on  this 
day  for  experimental  purposes  with  a  view  to  experience  being  gained 
for  their  future  employment  when  the  battle  is  renewed  on  a  large 
scale.  During  this  same  day  a  section  of  British  light  tanks,  known 
as  “  whippets,”  which  move  quicker  than  the  heavy  tanks,  attacked 
a  German  infantry  brigade  near  Cachy,  and  broke  up  the  brigade 
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after  capturing  600  prisoners.  These  ”  whippets  ”  covered  ten  miles 
and  fought  their  action  in  three  hours.  Their  mobility  adds  con¬ 
siderably  to  their  tactical  value,  and  they  must  now  be  regarded  as 
formidable  weapons  on  the  battlefield. 

While  the  British  were  fighting  at  Villers-Bretonneux  a  violent 
battle  raged  for  three  days  round  the  village  of  Hangard  and  on  both 
banks  of  the  Avre  between  Thennes  and  the  Bois  de  Sencat,  over¬ 
looking  the  village  of  Castel.  Hangard  changed  hands  many  times, 
and  at  one  time,  on  the  24th,  German  infantry  succeeded  in  gaining 
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a  footing  in  the  woods  to  the  north  of  Hangard,  as  well  as  in  the 
village.  French  counter-attacks  on  the  25th  and  26th  were  successful 
in  regaining  possession  of  the  woods,  and  though  the  Germans  are 
holding  the  greater  part  of  the  village,  the  French  are  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  its  western  outskirts,  and  are  holding  the  approaches  to  the 
100-metre  ridge  above  the  Bois  de  Hangard. 

No  further  fighting  of  any  importance  took  place  on  the  southern 
face  of  the  Amiens  salient,  for  which  the  French  are  responsible,  till 
May  9th,  when  General  Foch  ordered  the  brigade  which  was  holding 
Grivesnes  to  seize  the  park  north-west  of  that  village,  where  the 
Gennans  had  secured  a  footing  during  the  fii*st  rush  of  their  over¬ 
whelming  attack  in  March.  The  park  occupies  a  commanding  posi¬ 
tion,  giving  the  French  a  clear  view  of  the  two  ravines  through  which 
the  enemy’s  attacking  columns  would  come  if  they  attempted  to 
reach  the  Esclainvillers  clifis,  below  which  the  railway  runs  from 
Amiens  to  Paris.  The  attack  was  carried  out  with  the  usual  French 
clan,  and  was  completely  successful,  the  Germans  being  surprised,  and 
leaving  nearly  300  prisoners  with  sixty  machine-guns  in  French  hands 
before  they  were  driven  dowm  to  Malpart. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  from  this  part  of  the  front,  the 
Germans,  with  their  usual  assiduity,  are  digging  themselves  into 
three  lines  of  entrenched  positions  along  the  front  from  Montdidier 
to  Noj'on  and  Chauny  to  safeguard  their  left  flank  from  a  French 
counter-attack,  while  north  of  Montdidier  their  preparations  are 
offensive  rather  than  defensive.  Heavy  guns  are  being  brought  close 
up  to  the  fighting  line,  and  advanced  fortified  posts  constructed 
without  barbed-wire  protection  as  cover  for  the  attacking  troops. 
.\miens  is,  and  will  remain,  the  principal  German  objective,  for 
reasons  which  were  fully  explained  in  the  May  number  of  The  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review,  but  there  is  general  agreement  among  both  French 
and  British  tacticians  that  a  frontal  attack  across  the  angle  between 
the  Somme  and  the  Avre  is  not  likely  to  find  favour  with  Ludendorff. 
He  might  succeed  at  great  cost  of  life  in  establishing  his  troops  on 
the  100-metre  heights  round  Villers-Bretonneux  and  Cachy,  but  he 
would  then  have  to  fight  his  way  over  the  low-lying  swampy  ground 
south-east  of  Amiens,  when  the  conditions  would  be  unfavourable 
for  the  attacking  columns.  The  town  can  be  attacked  with  better 
chances  of  success  by  a  converging  movement  from  the  north  and 
south,  and  this  is  thought  to  be  Ludendorff ’s  intention. 

While  British  and  French  troops  were  successfully  fighting  together 
for  the  defence  of  Amiens  on  April  24th  and  25th,  the  battle  pro¬ 
gressed  less  favourably  for  the  Allies  north  of  the  Lys.  On  the  night 
of  April  19th  it  looked  as  though  the  German  attacks  had  worn 
themselves  out  against  the  formidable  positions  which  barred  their 
way  westwards.  The  1st  Corps,  under  General  Holland,  had  just 
beaten  off  a  determined  attack  aimed  at  Bethune,  while  on  the  same 
day  Plumer’s  2nd  Army  troops,  fighting  in  the  Foret  de  Nieppe  and 
astride  the  Neuve  Eglise — Kemmel  road,  had  more  than  held  their 
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own  against  the  enemy's  repeated  attempts  to  break  through  to 
Hazebrouck  on  the  west,  and  to  Ypres  on  the  north.  French  troops 
had  arrived  to  assist  our  own,  and  had  taken  over  charge  of  Mont 
Kemmel.  The  lull  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  on  the  evening  of 
the  25th  we  were  informed  by  Sir  Douglas  Haig  that  von  Armin, 
with  “  greatly  superior  forces,”  had  launched  a  fresh  attack  against 
the  Anglo-French  positions  from  the  north  of  Bailleul  to  the  east  of 
Wytschaete.  This  w'as  the  opening  of  a  five-days’  battle,  which 
began  with  a  German  victory,  and  ended  with  a  German  defeat. 
Kemmel  Hill  was  the  principal  German  objective,  and  it  was  attacked 
early  in  the  morning  by  ten  German  divisions,  five  operating  under 
General  Sieger  from  the  north,  and  an  equal  number  under  General 
Eberhardt  from  the  south.  The  following  is  Ludendorff’s  report  of 
the  fighting  which  took  place  on  April  25th.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it 
may  be  taken  as  nearly  correct,  for  it  is  only  when  the  Gemaans 
suffer  defeat  that  their  official  reports  cease  to  be  reliable. 

“The  attack  by  the  Army  of  General  Sixt  von  Armin  against  Mont  Kemmel 
led  to  a  complete  success.  The  height  itself,  looking  far  into  the  Flanders  plain, 
is  in  our  possession.  Yesterday  morning,  after  strong  artillery  activity,  the 
infantry  of  General  Sieger  and  General  von  Eberhardt  broke  forward  to  the 
attack.  French  divisions  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Mont  Kemmel,  and  the 
English  troops  adjoining  them  at  Wytschaete  and  Dranoutre,  were  thrown  out 
of  their  positions.  The  large  crater  of  St.  Eloi,  and  the  place  itself,  were 
captured.  The  numerous  concrete  houses  and  fortified  farms  situated  in  the 
fighting  area  were  captured.  Prussian  and  Bavarian  troops  took  Mont  Kemmel 
and  the  village  by  storm.  Under  the  protection  of  the  artillery,  which  keeps 
up  with  our  troops,  in  spite  of  the  difficult  terrain,  the  infantry  pushed  forward 
at  many  parts  as  far  as  the  Kemmel  brook.  We  captured  Dranoutre,  and  the 
height  to  the  north-west  of  Vleugelhoek.  Battle  squadrons  attacked  with  great 
success  the  rear  communication  roads  of  the  enemy,  which  were  crowded  with 
carts  and  columns.  As  a  result  of  the  battle  over  6,500  prisoners  have  been 
reported  up  to  the  present,  the  majority  of  whom  are  French.” 

From  British  sources  of  information  we  learn  that  Kemmel  Hill 
was  surrounded  by  9  a.m.,  but  that  fighting  continued  for  some  hours 
after  the  hill  was  practically  lost,  the  French  garrison  having  sw’orn 
to  hold  the  post  to  the  last.  That  the  Frenchmen  fought  like  the 
heroes  the,y  have  shown  themselves  to  be  throughout  the  war  is 
undeniable.  ”  Long  after  other  enemy  battalions  had  swarmed 
around  the  base  of  the  hill  and  completely  isolated  the  brave  garrison 
the  hand-to-hand  fighting  continued.  When  one  of  our  aeroplanes 
•lived  low  in  the  storm  of  shell  about  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
observer  could  still  see  tiny  figures  in  blue  lying  in  the  craters  using 
their  rifles  and  machine-guns.  They  were  still  fighting  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  They  fought  until  they  died.”^ 

No  official  narrative  of  this  battle  has  yet  been  published,  nor  can 
it  be  till  the  reports  of  subordinate  commanders  have  been  received 
and  pieced  together  in  a  connected  despatch.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  know  the  exact  time  when  our  troops  were  thrown  out  of  Dranoutre 
and  the  Grand  Bois,  the  two  flank  positions  from  which  the  southern 

(1)  Special  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Pont,  April  27th,  1918. 
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slopes  of  Kemmel  Hill  could  be  enfiladed  at  distances  of  2,000  and 
4,000  yards  respectivelj'.  It  is  probable  that  both  positions  were 
evacuated  early  in  the  morning,  and  this  sealed  the  fate  of  the  hill. 
Owing  to  the  topographical  conditions  of  its  situation,  the  hill 
depended  for  security  on  flank  defence,  and  when  this  was  not  forth¬ 
coming  it  became  untenable.  Early  next  day  a  frontal  counter¬ 
attack  was  launched  against  the  German  positions  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  hill,  but  a  multitude  of  machine-guns  had  been  brought 
up  during  the  night,  and  the  assaulting  columns  were  turned  back 
by  their  fire. 

The  loss  of  Kemmel  Hill  was  a  serious  tactical  blow  for  the  Allies. 
Its  capture  gave  the  enemy  a  useful  observation  post,  from  which 
he  could  get  a  clear  view  of  the  roads  to  Ypres  on  one  side,  and  to 
Poperinghe  on  the  other.  The  German  victory  had  an  immediate 
effect  on  the  British  positions  east  of  Ypres.  It  became  necessary 
still  further  to  contract  the  line  of  circumvallation,  and  during  the 
night  of  the  25th  the  troops  withdrew  to  the  old  line  wKich  they  held 
in  the  winter  of  1914-15  west  of  the  Steenbeke  down  to  Hooge. 
Farther  south  the  2nd  Army  troops  went  back  something  like  1,000 
yards  west  of  the  1914  line.  In  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  opposing 
line  ran  from  Hooge  through  Zillebeke  to  Voormezeele  and  Ridge 
Wood',  whence  it  turned  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  the  north  of 
Bailleul,  passing  east  of  the  cross-roads  at  Clytte  and  Locre.  At 
Zillebeke  the  enemy  is  within  3,000,  and  at  Voormezeele  within 
4,000,  yards  of  the  outskirts  of  Ypres. 

The  battle  was  continued  on  the  26th  with  the  same  violence  as 
on  the  previous  day,  the  enemy  endeavouring  to  develop  his  advan¬ 
tage  by  breaking  through  the  Allies’  line  at  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  French  and  British  troops.  On  this  day  the  severest 
fighting  took  place  between  Locre  and  La  Clytte,  the  height  of 
Scherpenberg,  midway  between  the  two  roads  leading  to  Poperinghe, 
being  General  Eberhardt’s  immediate  objective.  After  the  loss  of 
Kemmel  Hill,  French  reserve  troops  were  brought  into  the  fighting 
line,  and  took  up  positions  covering  the  approaches  to  Locre  and  La 
Clytte  with  the  intention  of  preventing  Eberhardt  from  repeating 
the  tactics,  which  he  employed  so  successfully  against  Kemmel,  by- 
enveloping  Scherpenberg  after  he  had  overwhelmed  the  flank  guards. 
East  of  La  Clytte,  after  abandoning  his  last  foothold  on  the  Wyt- 
schaete — Messines  ridge,  and  giving  up  St.  Eloi,  General  Plumer 
placed  three  divisions,  the  21st,  25th,  and  49th,  in  line  between 
Klein  Vierstraat  and  Zillebeke,  the  central  point  d'appui  of  Voor¬ 
mezeele  being  held  in  force.  By  these  arrangements,  which  were 
made  with  great  promptitude  on  the  night  of  April  25th,  the  French 
assumed  responsibility  for  blocking  Eberhardt’s  way  to  Poperinghe, 
while  General  Plumer  undertook  to  keep  Sieger’s  troops  from  entering 
Ypres.  The  battle  went  well  for  the  Allies  on  this  day,  the  enemy’s 
attacks  on  the  French  and  British  positions  all  breaking  down  without 
any  gain  of  ground.  At  one  time  the  Germans  pushed  their  way 
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into  Locre,  but  in  the  evening  the  French  won  back  the  village  by 
a  brilliant  counter-attack.  There  was  fierce  fighting  round  Ridge 
Wood,  an  important  tactical  point  north-west  of  the  Vierstraat  cross¬ 
roads,  and  also  at  Voormezeele,  both  positions  remaining  in  British 
hands  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  tactical  disposition  of  the  Allied  troops  on  the  26th  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  If  there  were  errors  on  the  25th,  there  was  no  repeti¬ 
tion  of  them  on  the  following  day.  Considering  the  strength  of  von 
.\rmin’s  thrust  against  Kemmel,  and  the  disappointment  caused  by 
the  loss  of  the  hill,  it  was  highly  creditable  to  the  Allies  that  they 
kept  their  line  intact,  and  were  able  to  oppose  an  impenetrable 
barrier  to  the  further  advance  of  the  Germans  westwards.  Judging 


from  such  reports  as  have  already  been  published,  and  from  the 
results  of  the  two  days’  fighting,  unity  of  command  was  more  pro 
nounced  on  the  26th  than  it  was  on  the  25th,  with  results  which  were 
correspondingly  more  successful.  With  dependable  troops,  such  as 
the  British  and  French  are,  victory  depends  on  direction,  and  if  that 
is  on  right  lines  nothing  else  matters. 

After  the  battle  on  April  26th  there  was  a  comparative  lull  till  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  when  von  Armin  made  another  determined  effort 
to  break  through  the  Allies’  line,  and  cause  the  French  and  British 
Armies  to  retreat  on  divergent  lines.  The  battlefield  of  the  29th  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  26th,  and  the  attack  was  conducted  by  the 
same  two  German  commanders,  but  with  reinforced  troops.  Sieger 
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attacked  the  British,  and  Eberhardt  the  French,  the  former  with 
five,  the  latter  with  six,  divisions.  There  may  have  been  two  other 
divisions  in  reserve,  but  they  were  not  used.  The  order  of  battle  on 
tlie  side  of  the  Allies  was  the  same  as  on  the  26th,  As  before,  the 
2r)th,  49th,  and  21st  Divisions  held  the  ground  between  La  Clytte 
and  Zillebeke,  the  German  attacks  being  chiefly  directed  against  Ridge 
Wood  and  Voormezeele.  Five  Grman  divisions  were  thrown  against 
three  British  divisions,  but  with  no  approach  to  success.  The 
enemy’s  infantry  came  on  with  fixed  bayonets,  but  the  attack  was 
shattered  by  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  before  they  could  get  home 
to  use  them.  The  German  casualties  were  reported  to  have  been 
exceptionally  heavy.  It  was  the  same  with  Eberhardt’s  attack  on 
the  French,  who  adopted  their  usual  tactics  with  complete  success. 
Falling  back  before  the  enemy’s  first  rush,  they  allowed  the  Germans 
to  reach  the  cross-roads  between  Scherpenberg  and  Mont  Rouge,  and 
then  they  turned  on  them  with  that  irresistible  elan  for  which  our 
Allies  are  famous,  driving  them  back  through  Locre  till  they  were 
checked  by  the  barrage  of  their  own  guns  thrcwm  in  front  of 
Dranoutre. 

The  battle  on  this  day  was  a  decisive  trial  of  tactical  strength.  The 
Germans  could  see  their  objective  in  front  of  them,  and  all  they 
wanted  was  the  strength  to  reach  it.  The  morning  was  misty,  and 
this  favoured  the  attack.  They  had  as  many  men  and  guns  as  could 
be  crowded  into  the  selected  battlefield.  The  commanders  were  of 
Germany’s  best,  and  so  were  the  men.  They  fought  well,  but  the 
British  and  French  soldiers  fought  better.  The  battle  was  a  fair 
fight,  and  the  Allies  won  it.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  bloodiest 
days  of  the  war  the  Anglo-French  line  was  intact,  and  von  Armin 
had  nothing  to  show  as  a  result  of  the  battle  except  a  long  list  of 
killed  and  wounded  men. 

Three  weeks  have  elapsed  as  these  words  are  being  written  on 
May  20th  since  April  29th  without  further  operations  being  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Germans  on  a  scale  corresponding  in  magnitude  to  the 
initial  offensive  on  March  21st.  There  is  nothing  surprising  about 
this  delay,  which  may  be  continued  for  some  time  to  come  before 
the  next  blow  is  struck.  The  German  plan  is  to  concentrate  massed 
divisions  of  troops  at  rendezvous  far  behind  the  fighting  line,  and 
then  bring  them  up  to  the  point  selected  for  the  attack  as  rapidly 
and  secretly  as  possible.  According  to  the  Politiken,  a  Danish  news¬ 
paper,  which  had  its  information  from  the  German  General  Staff, 
Ludendorff  concentrated  on  !March  21st  seventy-six  divisions  against 
eighteen  between  Arras  and  St.  Quentin.  The  concentration,  which 
was  carried  out  by  night  to  prevent  the  movement  being  observed  by 
the  Allies’  aviators,  occupied  a  whole  week,  the  previous  preparations 
enabling  this  to  be  done  having  extended  over  tw’o  months.  Sketch 
maps  and  time-tables  were  issued  to  all  officers  showing  the  objectives 
which  the  attacking  columns  were  expected  to  reach  each  day.  So 
secretly  were  the  arrangements  made  that,  though  the  point  of  attack 
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was  known  beforehand  to  the  Allied  commanders,  the  strength  of 
tlie  concentration  took  them  by  surprise,  with  the  consequences  which 
were  seen  in  the  rapid  retreat  of  the  5th  Army  behind  the  Somme. 

Where  the  next  blow  will  fall  is  a  matter  for  speculation,  but  a 
change  of  venue  is  unlikely,  since  the  principal  concentration  of 
both  opposing  forces  is  between  the  Oise  and  the  North  Sea.  Out 
of  240  Gennan  divisions  which  are  believed  to  be  at  Ludendorff’s 
disposal,  the  French  General  Staff  have  located  150  north  of  the 
Oise,  the  remaining  ninety  divisions  being  distributed  along  the 
Champagne,  Argonne,  and  Eastern  front  down  to  the  Swiss  frontier. 
Of  these  150  divisions  there  are  ten  facing  the  Belgians  from  Nieuport 
to  the  north  of  Ypres,  forty  between  Ypres  and  Givenchy,  and  100 
between  La  Bass^e  Canal  and  the  Oise.  As  a  result  of  his  initial 
success  in  pushing  two  wide  and  deep  salients  into  the  British  front, 
Ludendorff  has  increased  the  length  of  his  own  lines  from  120  to 
something  like  200  miles,  and  for  the  defence  of  these  extended 
lines  he  will  require  the  whole  of  the  150  divisions,  none  of  which 
can  be  withdrawn  for  offensive  operations  elsewhere  without  giving 
Cieneral  Foch  the  chance  he  seeks  to  pounce  on  his  adversary’s  com¬ 
munications.  Ludendorff  has  committed  himself  to  the  plan  of 
breaking  through  the  Allies’  front  north  of  the  Oise  with  the  double 
])urpose  of  separating  the  French  from  the  British  Armies,  and 
securing  possession  of  the  ports  on  the  northern  French  littoral,  and 
it  is  too  late  to  change  a  plan  on  the  success  of  which  he  has  staked 
tbe  whole  fate  of  the  campaign  in  the  West, 

General  Allenby’s  Oper.ations  East  of  the  Jordan. 

During  the  past  two  months  General  Allenby  has  been  conducting 
some  interesting  though  not  very  successful  operation*  east  of  the 
Jordan,  his  objective  being  the  Hedjaz  railway,  a  strategical  line 
running  down  the  whole  length  of  Palestine  from  Damascus  to  Maan, 
and  thence  to  IMedina.  At  Amman  the  line  approaches  the  Jordan 
to  within  twenty-five  miles,  and  here  the  Turks  have  constructed 
some  formidable  defences  covering  the  approaches  to  the  railway 
station.  There  is  a  strong  Turkish  garrison  at  Maan,  and  another 
at  Medina.  It  is  important  to  gain  possession  of  Amman  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  isolate  Maan  and  Medina  from  Damascus.  The 
.\rab  irregulars  belonging  to  the  anny  of  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz 
are  divided  into  two  mobile  forces,  a  southern  force  commanded 
by  Sherif  Abdulla,  one  of  the  King’s  sons,  and  a  northern  force  under 
another  son,  Sherif  Feisal.  These  Arab  troops  are  constantly  raiding 
the  railway,  and  south  of  Maan  communication  with  Medina  is 
frequently  interrupted.  North  of  that  place  Turkish  patrols  have 
succeeded  up  to  the  present  in  preventing  any  serious  disturbance 
in  the  traffic,  and  though  the  Arabs  have  on  several  occasions  broken 
into  the  outer  defences  of  Maan,  and  even  penetrated  to  the  railway 
station,  the  line  is  still  open  to  Amman,  where  there  is  a  large  depot 
of  munitions. 
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General  Allenby  has  so  far  made  two  attempts  to  reach  Amman, 
both  having  been  unsuccessful.  On  the  morning  of  March  22nd  the 
Jordan  was  crossed  at  Hajlah,  four  miles  below  El  Ghoraniyeh,  and 
a  bridgehead  established  on  the  left  bank.  The  troops  then  moved 
against  Es  Salt,  w'hich  was  occupied  on  the  night  of  the  25th  after 
strong  opposition.  Next  day  the  mounted  troops  advanced  towards 
Amman,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  27th  were  within  a  mile  of  the 
towm.  Finding  the  enemy  strongly  entrenched  in  and  round  the 
place,  after  giving  time  for  the  cavalry  to  destroy  some  portion  of 
the  line,  General  Allenby  ordered  the  troops  to  retire  towards  Es  Salt 


without  pressing  the  attack  on  Amman,  Next  day  Es  Salt  was 
evacuated,  and  on  April  1st  the  troops  reached  El  Ghoraniyeh,  where 
they  recrossed  to  the*  right  bank  of  the  Jordan.  During  the  fighting 
east  of  the  river  between  March  25th  and  April  1st  700  prisoners 
were  captured  with  four  gmis.  The  retirement  was  not  harassed 
by  the  enemy,  a  small  Turkish  force  which  attacked  the  British 
rearguard  being  easily  repulsed. 

No  further  fighting  took  place  till  the  morning  of  April  11th,  when 
a  strong  Turkish  attack  w’^as  directed  against  the  El  Ghoraniyeh 
bridgehead,  w’hich  was  held  by  the  Australian  Light  Horse.  The 
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attack  was  shattered  by  our  artillery  fire  before  it  got  home,  and 
ended  in  heavy  loss  to  the  enemy.  During  the  retreat  of  ,the  Turks 
they  were  pursued  by  the  Light  Horse  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
Shunet  Nimrin,  six  miles  from  El  Ghoraniyeh,  on  the  road  to  Es  Salt. 

The  second  attempt  to  reach  the  railroad  was  made  on  April  30th, 
when  General  Allenby  decided  to  attack  the  Turks,  who,  after  the 
evacuation  of  Es  Salt  by  the  British  troops 'on  March  30th,  had. 
taken  up  a  position  between  El  Hazid  and  Kabr  Said  covering  the 
approaches  to  Shunet  Nimrin  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  pass 
leading  up  from  El  Ghoraniyeh  to  Es  Salt-.  The  position  was  one 
of  great  strength,  the  road  to  Es  Salt  winding  up  the  heights  for 
3,000  ft.  or  more  along  a  narrow  pass  flanked  by  hills  which  could 
not  be  turned.  After  crossing  the  river  at  El  Ghoraniyeh  the 
infantry  of  the  London  Division  advanced  along  the  road  to  attack 
.the  Nimrin  position,  while  the  Australian  mounted  troops  made  a 
long  detom  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan  in  order  to  envelop  Es 
Salt  from  the  north.  A  flank  guard  consisting  of  a  cavalry  brigade 
with  two  horse  artillery  batteries  was  detached  to  Jisr-ed-Damie 
about  fifteen  miles  up  river  from  El  Ghoraniyeh,  to  prevent  the 
Turks  crossing  at  that  place  and  getting  in  rear  of  our  troops  operating 
against  Es  Salt.  On  May  1st  the  cavalry  got  into  Es  Salt  and 
captured  350  prisoners,  but,  the  infantry  failing  to  eject  the  Turks 
from  Nimrin,  General  Allenby  decided  to  withdraw  the  whole  force, 
which  recrossed  the  Jordan  at  El  Ghoraniyeh  on  the  night  of 
May  3rd.  The  flank  guard,  covering  the  river  crossing  at  Jisr-ed- 
Damie,  was  attacked  on  the  night  of  April  30th  by  a  force  of  4,000 
Turks,  who,  crossing  the  Jordan  from  the  Nablus  road  some  miles 
higher  up  the  river,  compelled  the  British  brigade  to  fall  back  on 
the  Jordan  with  the  loss  of  nine  guns,  which  could  not  be  extricated 
from  the  hilly  country  east  of  the  river.  Though  the  objective  of 
the  attack  was  not  reached,  heavy  casualties  were  inflicted  on  the 
enemy,  and  more  than  900  prisoners  were  left  in  British  hands. 

Realising  the  importance  of  Amman  and  the  Hedjaz  railway, 
which,  as  long  as  it  is  in  Turkish  possession,  is  a  menace  to  the  right 
flank  of  the  British  Army,  the  German  commander  at  Aleppo  has 
reinforced  the  Turks  in  this  direction,  and  until  General  Allenby ’s 
force  has  been  strengthened  he  will  bv>  unable  to  undertake  further 
operations  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  Gerii'an  offensive  in  the  Western 
theatre  of  war  is  for  the  moment  absorbmg  all  our  available  man¬ 
power,  and  the  Army  in  Palestine  must  lock  to  India  for  support. 
The  sooner  this  reaches  General  Allenby  the  Letter,  for  in  Palestine 
as  elsewhere  there  should  be  no  marking  time.  To  bit  out  as  hard 
and  often  as  we  can  in  all  theatres  of  war  is  the  surest  way  to  bring 
this  worldwide  struggle  to  a  victorious  end. 
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General  Marshall’s  Advance  towards  Mosul. 

After  a  long  pause  in  his  operations,  General  Marshall  set  the 
right  wing  of  his  army  in  motion  on  April  24th  along  the  main  road 
from  Baghdad,  which  leaves  the  Diala  at  Deli  Abbas,  and  passes 
through  Kifri  and  Kirkuk  to  Mosul.  This  road,  which  is  well  watered 
by  tributaries  of  the  Tigris,  is  used  by  caravans  in  preference  to  the 
route  along  the  Tigris  valley,  owing  to  its  passing  over  higher  ground, 
and  being  free  from  inundations,  which  during  the  spring  months  are 
liable  to  interfere  with  the  traffic  along  the  river  bed.  The  distance 
between  Baghdad  and  Mosul  by  the  Tigris  valley  route  is  about 
250  miles,  the  road  through  Kifri  and  Kirkuk  being  more  circuitous; 
but  in  any  case  it  was  not  possible  for  the  British  Army  to  advance 
to  Mosul  leaving  a  force  of  three  or  four  thousand  Turks  in  a  position 
to  menace  its  right  flank  and  communications  with  Baghdad, 

It  will  be  within  recollection  that  last  October  General  Maude, 
who  was  then  in  command  of  the  Mesopotamian  Army,  dislodged 
the  Turks  from  Deli  Abbas,  and  drove  them  back  on  to  a  prepared 
position  north  of  that  place  on  the  Jebel  Hamrin  range  of  hills.  This 
position  was  attacked  by  General  Marshall,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  Army  on  the  death  of  General  Maude,  on 
December  3rd,  when  British  troops  seized  the  Sakaltutan  Pass  and 
drove  the  Turks  through  Kara  Tepe  to  Kifri.  Our  troops  were 
assisted  in  this  operation  by  a  force  of  Russians  under  command  of 
Colonel  Bicharakof,  who  co-operated  on  their  right  flank.  Soon  after 
this  the  Russian  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  a  British  detachment 
was  sent  to  occupy  Khanikin.  General  Marshall  then  began  to 
prepare  for  a  further  advance,  organising  four  separate  columns 
which  were  echeloned  along  the  Diala  River  from  Khanikin  down 
to  Deli  Abbas.  Owing  to  the  distance  from  the  railhead  at  Baghdad 
these  columns  were  not  ready  to  move  till  the  third  week  in  April, 
when  they  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  preceded  by  cavalry 
operating  on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  The  advance  began  on 
the  24th,  the  infantry  reaching  Kifri  on  the  27th,  while  the  cavalry, 
getting .  behind  the  retreating  enemy,  captured  500  prisoners  and 
forced  a  passage  over  the  Ak  Su  at  Tuz  Kermatli,  which  was  oceu- 
pied  by  the  infantry  on  the  29th,  Next  day  the  cavalry  continued 
the  pui’suit  of  the  enemy  towards  Tank,  capturing  more  prisoners 
along  with  fifteen  guns;  Kirkuk^  140  miles  from  Baghdad,  was 
entered  on  May  7th;  and  on  the  11th  the  cavalry  drove  the  enemy 
across  the  Lesser  Zab  at  Altun  Keupri.  This  brought  General 
^larshall’s  advanced  guard  to  within  seventy  miles  of  Mosul. 

Though  it  is  important  to  reach  Mosul  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 
to  cut  the  main  road  by  which  the  Turks  are  now  invading  Persia,  it 
may  not  be  possible  for  General  Marshall  to  go  beyond  the  Lesser 
Zab  river  for  the  present.  His  troops  are  more  than  500  miles  from 
their  sea  base  at  Basra,  and  120  miles  from  the  railhead  at  Deli 
.\bbas.  The  roads  are  mere  tracks  which  are  good  enough  for 
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mechanical  ti'ansport  in  dry  weather,  but  after  rain  are  often  impass¬ 
able,  while  the  whole  country  is  intersected  with  water  courses  which 
are  generally  unfordable  after  a  storm.  During  the  next  three 
months  the  heat  will  add  to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  force  so 
far  from  its  base. 

Though  there  has  been  no  official  announcement  of  the  withdrawal 
of  General  Marshall’s  left  wing  from  its  advanced  post  at  Abu  Kemal 
nn  the  Euphrates,  the  Turkish  communique  of  INIay  16th  reported 
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the  re-occupation  of  Khan  Baghdadie  by  Turkish  troops,  and  as  the 
report  has  not  been  contradicted  we  may  assume  that  General 
Brooking  has  retired  to  Hit.  This  is  what  was  to  be  expected  after 
General  Allenby’s  check  east  of  the  Jordan  at  the  end  of  April. 
Had  he  secured  possession  of  the  Hedjaz  railway  and  occupied 
Damascus,  a  co-operative  movement  up  the  Euphrates  would  have 
been  useful;  but  for  the  moment  the  force  at  Abu  Kemal  w^as  en 
I'air.  The  present  danger  zone  is  Persia.  Baffled  at  Baghdad,  the 
Germans  have  sent  the  Turks  to  occupy  Suj  Bulak,  south  of  Lake 
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Urmia,  where  they  are  threatening  to  sieze  Erzeli,  the  Caspian 
port  for  Teheran.  It  is  important  to  strengthen  Sir  Percy  Sykes’s 
force  in  Northern  Persia,  and  this  is  being  done  from  India. 

Discipline  of  the  Army. 

On  May  7th  Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  who  had  relin¬ 
quished  the  post  of  Director  of  Operations  at  the  War  Office,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Times,  and  some  other  newspapers,  pointing  out  what 
he  conceived  to  be  certain  inaccuracies  in  statements  made  in 
Parliament  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  who  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  accusations  contained 
in  General  Maurice’s  letter.  After  a  convincing  explanation  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  187, 
and  General  Maurice  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  for  infringing 
paragraph  453  of  the  King’s  Regulations. 

The  incident  has  no  historical  significance,  except  in  regard  to  its 
bearing  on  the  discipline  of  the  Army.  Officers  holding  the  King’s 
Commission  are  required  under  all  circumstances  to  obey  orders,  and 
nothing  which  may  happen  justifies  any  infraction  of  them.  General 
Maurice  appears  to  have  been  under  the  impression  that  he  owed  it 
to  the  public  to  correct  the  statements  of  Ministers  under  whom  he 
was  servdng.  There  he  was  wrong.  His  duty  was  not  to  the  public, 
but  to  his  superior  officer,  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff. 
If  he  thought  a  member  of  the  Government  had  fallen  into  error,  he 
should  have  reported  the  matter  to  his  chief  and  left  it  in  his  hands. 
To  act  over  his  head,  and  in  the  way  he  did  in  contravention  of  the 
King’s  Regulations,  was  indefensible,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
him  was  what  all  officers  must  expect  when  they  disobey  orders 
which  are  drawm  up  for  their  observance. 

There  must  be  unity  at  home,  as  well  as  in  the  field.  The  sub¬ 
ordination  of  naval  and  military  leaders  to  the  civil  executive  is  a 
bedrock  principle  of  democratic  government.  The  right  to  choose 
and  dismiss  its  officers  rests  with  the  Government  of  the  day.  U 
one  officer  has  to  make  way  for  another  he  must  bow  to 
No  one  is  indispensable.  The  head  of  the  Government  ii 
war  is  like  the  man  at  the  wheel  of  a  ship  in  a  storm.  If  w 
his  authority  victory  is  assured. 
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